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have improved, and unquestionably confidence 

imong business men has increased enormously. 
The most striking evidence of this change in sentiment 
. furnished by the activity in the stock and bond mar- 
ket. Does this improvement rest upon a solid founda- 
tion or is it primarily speculative? This article presents 
evidence which, to the writer, indicates that better 
nderlying economic conditions are responsible for this 
new confidence and that these improved conditions give 
assurance of a continuing upward trend of the busi- 


ness curve. 


F ROM all sides one hears that business conditions 


In a previous article+ it was suggested that the 
data used to estimate present business conditions and 
. forecast coming developments might be arranged in 
three main groups—(1) that relating to financial con- 
litions; (2) that relating to industrial conditions; and 
(3) that relating to commercial or trading conditions. 
It was pointed out that financial data are of much more 
mportance in forecasting future developments than 
the information assembled under the other two heads, 
nd that a change in the third group is usually pre- 
eded by a change in the second group. 


It is a commonplace of economics to say that there 
in be no prosperity without ample production; it is 
ilso trite to repeat that production depends upon the 
pply and use of land, labor, capital, and managerial 
abilit While these are commonplaces they require 


t repetition, inasmuch as the usual explanations 
ressions and the usual suggestions for improve- 
gnore these fundamental facts. If these are the 
requisites for prosperity, it is a relatively simple mat- 
ter letermine which of these is the limiting factor 
{ any given time, and therefore to say which it is 
‘ needs correction in a period of depression in order 
tore prosperity. The limiting factor which has 
ponsible for the current depression, and which 

nust be supplied in order to restore prosperity, is 


ndamentally, capital consists of material things 
nes, buildings, tools, and raw materials. These 
of finance, college of engineering and com- 


ersity of Cincinnati 
\ AGE, March 23, 1922. 


are commonly valued, just as are all other economic 
goods, in terms of money units, and we thus speak of 
the capital of an individual or a corporation as con- 
sisting of a given number of dollars. This leads to 
confusion, and a great many persons think of dollars 
as capital, whereas in reality capital consists of the 
goods themselves, and the valuation in terms of dollars 
is merely a convenient way of measuring their volume. 
These are the materials, then, which we say are needed 
with labor, land, and entrepreneurial ability for in- 
creased production. 

Capital goods are used in industry in two forms. 
Sometimes the materials and machines are embodied 
in a fixed form located at a definite place and used in 
connection with a specific type of industry. In that 
situation they may be used for a longer or shorter 
period, sometimes, as in the case of buildings, lasting 
for years. Other portions of these materials are not 
allocated at any given time to a definite industry to be 
kept for exclusive use in that industry. They are free 
and mobile; they are available to be used in various 
lines of industry. This gives rise to the distinction 
between fixed capital and free or circulating capital. 

The capital which is fixed is obviously useful only 
in connection with the industry in which it is “fixed.” 
The fact that there may be but slight use for it in that 
particular industry, and that there may be a big de- 
mand for it in other industries, is of little significance 
in attempting to estimate the available supply. Since 
it is more or less permanently tied up in the given 
industry, it cannot be shifted to the other lines in which 
activity may at the time be greater. In the case of 
circulating capital the situation is very different. These 
materials are like the mobile reserve units in an army. 
They may be called upon wherever there is need for 
them. The relations, however, between fixed and circu- 
lating capital are close. Most industry calls for the 
constant employment in a fixed form of certain of 
these materials, and this supply of fixed capital can be 
recruited usually only from the supply of circulating 
capital. 

Fixed and Circulating Capital 

It was the scarcity of capital in both forms which 

brought on the depression. One of the factors re- 


Y tabulating certain information falling into one of the three general divisions 
given below, the author analyzes the showing in business so far this year. 


1.—Financial Conditions, 
2.—Industrial Conditions, 


The first group of data helps to forecast future developments. 


3.—Commercial or Trading 
Conditions. 
A change in 


the Second Group usually precedes a corresponding change in the third. 
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Pet! quired for production was not available in sufficient on a narrow margin could not longer afford t - 
‘ amount. But while the total amount was insufficient it. Unfortunately for both groups, the owners xed 
; ; some industries possessed more than their normal pro- capital in excess of their needs could not transi 
portion of the total capital supply in a fixed form. At those who had need of free capital. Hence jy 
, the same time the supply of circulating capital did not activity on the part of such producers had to a 
i keep pace with needs. Therefore, the cost of capital accumulation of capital and the lowering of 
to producers mounted until those who were operating to a point where they could use it profitably. 
4 1 e XY . 7 - ] I di - 
‘ re > ‘ . . ~ € 
| Forecasting General Business from Financial Indication: 
’ 
S has been said, there is need for capital in both The San Francisco Reserve Bank listed say e 
forms. Since in almost all cases capital appears posits in 74 banks as follows: 
first in the circulating form, we can obtain a clew to Maes 81, BO886. Sacissswncnasae $704,737 
’ he possibilities of an increase in this necessary factor RE 5 EG REEM oh cic a. nclnwiom denen 728,524 
" the possibilities of an increase in this necessary acto} M h 31° 1922 73112 
Maren ol, VEGreveere ee. see ° iol, l 
. of production if we examine evidence which shows the . F : ; 
E , . On April 26, 1922, time deposits for 801 
tendency in the production and accumulation of circu- : 
+ lating capital banks in the reserve system showed an incr: 
n ce . . $246,000,000 over April 27 of the previous yea 
1. One of the best clues as to the accumulation of s : 
; ; oe f : The evidence thus presented from these 
capital is the trend of savings bank deposits. They : ae ; 
: ae 7 sections of the country indicates that, while 
indicate roughly the excess of production over consump- ; ce . , 
: s deposits have made no startling gains, they h 
. ‘ tion so far as these depositors are concerned. It is : 
bi: A ee A Te the most part made some headway, and under e» 
this excess of goods not immediately consumed that ' ; z ; 
, 6 is s - circumstances, with a large amount of unemp| 
‘ replenishes the capital supply. Unfortunately no : : : , 
ria ao and dullness in various lines of industry durin; 
oe figures are available for savings deposits since the 7 
Y past year, the mere fact that they have not lost ¢ 


first of the year for the country as a whole. The =: : 
: ; is encouraging. However, we must look furth 
nearest approach to such figures is furnished by de- : ; : ; 
> Th of evidence as to the accumulation of capital, since there 
e 


posits in postal savings banks. trend such ; : ; 
ear : i are many forms in which free capital is found hx 
deposits is indicated in the following table: : ; : 
savings bank deposits. 


Postal Savings Deposits 


1921 / 1921 ; Free Capital Expansion Shown by Bond Sales 
January $163,656,000 October $151,150,000 ? 

February 163,356,000 November 149,400,000 9 ——, . savere kaa 3 

Se cE aaeae. . Manca 148'000,000 2. A growing number of savers keep their accu- 


April 158,096,000 mulations in the form of invesment securities. Th 





May 155,394,000 1922 . : ; : 
June 152.389.000 January . 146,500,000 Volume of capital accumulations in this form may be 
ul 15 O.000 “ebr ¢ \ 7 ) . . ° 

. ao Try Toye oe lis'ononon gaged by ascertaining the course of bond prices and 
Septembe1 152,400,000 April ........... 144,500,000 the interest yield on good bonds. The volume of bonds 


‘ This table shows a steady decline, though to a very sold on the New York exchange during March and 
moderate extent, throughout 1921 and the first four April was the heaviest ever reported. The transa 
months of 1922; but the declines in total are getting tions in listed bonds other than United States Govern- 
smaller and many offices are now reporting an upward ment securities in March amounted to $237,000,000. 


al 
tendency. Furthermore, note must be made of the This was more than double the volume of sales during 
» fact that postmasters have reported that many de- March, 1921. During April the total was even large: 
positors are converting their postal savings deposits and prices reached the highest levels attained since th 
we a into treasury savings securities which offer a higher close of 1918. During March and April the 8 per cent 
rate of interest. rate on corporation bonds practically disappeared, and 
A more favorable showing is obtained when we ex- an increasing number of bonds was brought out at a 
amine the figures for savings deposits in the banks in rate ranging between 6 and 7 per cent. During Apri 
various parts of the country. The Boston Reserve’ the city of New York sold $45,000,000 worth of 41,4’: 
= Bank reported time deposits in member banks in Port- at a price to yield about 4.11 per cent. This compares 
land, Fall River, New Bedford, Springfield, Worcester, with a yield of 4.33 per cent on a large issue sold by 
Providence, Hartford, and New Haven, as follows: the city in December. Even at this low yield the Apri! 
April 15, 1921 _ $137.703,000 issue was oversubscribed about eight times. 
conn ca. anes -: 550739 600 The fact that the volume of free capital is increas- 
. : . ing is further indicated by the declining interest yiel 
i The Philadelphia Reserve Bank reported time de- & : ee oe d ing oa 
tl ag yh: ' on Government borrowings. The following table shows 
posits in member banks in Philadelphia, Camden, t] ‘eld : i ial ele 
‘ ie 1e yield at vé s s as years 
." Scranton, and Wilmington, as follows: yie at various periods during the last four yea 
7 3 Issuing Rate on Certificates and Notes 
April 15, 1921 $40,950,000 : ; 
: March 15, 1922 18,236.000 About About 3—4 Yi 
} April 19, 1922 49'003.000 6 Months 1 Year Year Liber 
- : ‘ F Maturity Maturity Notes Be 
It reported also that the savings deposits in 80 re- January, 1918 { 
: ° or Ji ary, 919 i, ae 4.¢ 
porting banks on April 1, 1922, were 11.1 per cent january eae i? 1 4 
greater than on April 1, 1920; 2 per cent greater — a: 5% 6 
- ecempber, 920 o™% h 
: than on April 1, 1921; and 0.1 per cent greater than March, 1921.. 514 5% ms f 
9° June, 1921 bly a4 d 
s are Q99 , 2 4 
on March 1, 1922. September, 1921 5 5% 5, * 
The Atlanta Reserve Bank quotes savings deposits November, 1921 114 11% ae i 
9 ‘ 7 February, 1922 Sas ‘ 4% + 
from 82 reporting banks as follows: April, 1922..... . sx an ee { 
: ren 3, 2223 - saws Cer aan aes A similar tendency is illustrated in the increased 
Teh 28, 1922 52.298, 006 > - } nd 
March 3i, 1922 . 154,562,000 demand for investment stocks, both preferred ané 
. The Kansas City Reserve Bank reported savings common. This demand has carried the price of man) 
deposits in 62 reporting banks as follows: of these stocks to the highest point touched for 
fork L, 1921. $74 $24,696 number of years. 
April. 1, 1922 . 78,411,736 8. Although the supply of money for short periods 
At the same time the number of savings accounts in of time is not determined by the same conditions tna‘ 
these banks increased between these dates from 222,730, determine the capital supply, there is some relation- 
to 267,578, to 276,069. ship between the two. While for the country 4s 4 
” 
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an increase in the supply of bank credit and a_ banks were $616,654,000 as compared with $2,160,547,- 
in the discount rate may occur even though the 000 in the corresponding week of 1921. Reports from 
fund may not increase, nevertheless from the all sections of the country indicate liquidation of loans 
int of the individual business man a supply of in both the member banks and in the Federal reserve 
redit usually serves him in the same manner as_ banks. Loans of the New York City member banks 
y of free capital. Furthermore, bank credit, have declined $1,204,000,000 since they reached their 
he banks are on a sound basis, must bear some maximum in October, 1919. On April 26 loans of Bos- 
to the capital supply. This proper relation is ton member banks to their customers were smaller in 
‘o be ignored in a period of inflation, but in a total than at any time since 1919, while borrowings 
‘f depression when both banks and business of these banks from the Federal reserve bank were at 
» much more cautious the trend of the discount the lowest point since 1917. On April 19, 1922, the 
r commercial paper is likely to be comparable borrowings of member banks in Philadelphia, Camden, 
eld on capital. The accompanying graph shows Seranton, and Wilmington were $21,140,000 as com- 
irse of the interest rate during the past two pared with $108,748,000 a year earlier. In the San 
1r 60-90 day prime two-name commercial paper. Francisco district borrowings by member banks from 
the Federal reserve bank declined 19.7 per cent between 
errr T i Crore March 8 and April 12, 1922. This is all the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that at this season of the 
year the demands on the country banks are usually 
heavy. 
| 5. The decline in the volume of Federal reserve 
notes outstanding suggests also a decrease in the 
volume of credit. The following table gives the aver- 
errr re age value of Federal reserve notes in circulation for 


ee 
pase We. 
il 


RR > 










Fe Raglan Ric igs a, Bigatti er ak a, 


ST 9 A ag eS aoe MN Oo 


itn. te 


each month: 


e 
Federal Reserve Notes in Circulation Jaf 
1921 1921 1 { 
L l i January $3,159,000,000 October $2,476,000,000 og s 
SRBZSSE = * : PB SESE February 3,037,000,000 November 2,398,000,000 if 
: ages oe F ae March 2 963,000,000 December 2,394,000,000 ai 7 
920 92 922 April 2 869,000,000 1922 $e 
a . — , . ata May 2.767,000,000 January . 2,230,000,000 ; B3 
tverage of 60-90 psy a e Two-Name Comm ial To 2°674.000,000 February 2°170.000.000 i 1 ; 
pe July . 2,604,000,000 March 2,189,000,000 ‘% 5 
tate, Rat August 2.504,.000,000 April 2,200,000,000 ’ i 
Per Cent 1921 Per Cent September 2,492,000,000 May 3. 2,173,000,000 ie } : 
6.0 March 7.62 j . i” 
6.4 a 4.00 6. The increase in the ratio of total reserves to le 
6.7 May 7.12 . . ° onitn @ ’ ft 
6.8 June 675 deposit and Federal reserve note liabilities combined oa} 
is es eo during the past sixteen months further supports the a 
7.8 ounewabes 5.88 assertion that the use of credit has declined and that j 
8.0 October 5.75 ‘ . . ; 
80 November y pari passu a constantly growing amount of fixed cap- 
8.0 Decembe! 5.12 ite has | . rerte ; fre . ; ] ! 4 
a2 1992 ital has been converted into free capital. tap 
7.88 January 1.90 7. The value of securities issued for new supplies 1 oe 
February 4.88 ; ° ' eh 
7.75 March . i73 of capital throw light upon the amount of capital 
1.75 April 4.65 which is being accumulated, since the issue of such 


securities implies their purchase by savers and in- 
vestors. Domestic capital issues for April, 1922, were 
paper 4% to 4% per cent. In nine of the $445,196,060, as compared with $380,668,000 for April, 

twelve Federal reserve districts the reserve bank dis- 1921, and $471,725,600 for April, 1920. For the first 
nt rate is now 4% per cent. four months of each of these years the totals were, 


i. The supply of free capital is being augmented 999 ¢1 141,331,430; 1921, $1,075,500,200; 1920, $1,288,- 
time to time by funds released from other em- 449 509. 


During the early part of May, Dun reported com- 


New foreign securities offered in this market 
ments. Large amounts of capital have been tied from Jan. 1 to April 25, amounted to $514,657,100. 
ring the past few years in raw materials and jy, spite of these heavy supplies of securities, the mar- 
shed goods in inventories which were not being used et for new bond issues still seems far from satisfied; 


vely in the form in which they existed. Thus the total of new bonds taken during the last week in 
he time being a large fund of capital and its con- April was $230,000,000. 


into circulating capital makes for prosperity, 
thus becomes available for entrepreneurs in 
ries where it can be used productively. For ex- 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been tied up 
ntories and in farm products which were not 
ised productively. To hold these commodities it 
essary for the owners to borrow current funds 
the banks. Therefore, if the evidence shows that 
ins throughout the country have declined ma- 


8. No estimate of the supply of capital now avail- 
able or likely to be available in the immediate future 
is complete without taking into account the extent to 
which Government finance is likely to draw upon the 
funds out of which savings must be made. A compar- 
ison of ordinary disbursements with ordinary receipts 
of the Federal Government is presented in the follow- 
ing table: 


ee, ; Disbursements Receipts ry 
will indicate that some of these temporarily April. 1921 $494.091.189  $296.170.665 A 
tive goods have been disposed of to persons March, 1922 325,954,936 550,757,683 ii 
make use of them. In other words, these aaene Salas eects aes 
of fixed capital have been converted into cir- Of the large receipts indicated for March, 1922, si 
apital. What evidence is there of any con- internal revenue receipts made up $477,053,845 of the 4 
liquidation of bank credit? total. Secretary Mellon estimates that there will be a f 


treasury deficit for the fiscal year ending 1923 of ap- 

proximately $484,000,000. There is little prospect of 
April 26, 1922, reports from 801 members of payments on account of European debts, and it is 
eral reserve system showed loans and discounts therefore certain that heavy taxation will have to 


‘02,000,000 less than on April 27, 1921. On continue. If Congress should vote a cash bonus the 
1922 


22, the bill holdings of the Federal reserve drain upon the treasury, and therefore upon the cur- 


Sta a died 


Proofs of Conversion of Fixed Into Free Capital 
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rent savings of the people, would be increased to that 
extent. 

The Government is making progress in funding the 
short-dated debt of the country. During March nearly 
$650,000,000 worth of Victory notes were retired. 
While the payment of these bonds represents merely a 
substitution of other obligations for those paid it is 
nevertheless a gain in so far as the lower rate of in- 
terest paid on the new obligations will ultimately make 
possible a lower rate of taxation and will thus release 
a larger share of current income for addition to the 
stock of capital. 


Way Prepared for Industrial and Commercial Activity 


On the basis of the information here given we have 
warrant for concluding that the accumulation of cap- 
ital, which was hampered for several years, is now 
gaining headway. Production, therefore, is not so 
likely to be retarded by limitations in the supply of 
this necessary factor. 

The supply of capital, however, is only half of the 
problem. Supply means little in itself except as it is 
considered in connection with the demand for capital. 
Indeed, one explanation of the recent accumulation of 


free capital is that business men have reduced 
demands for capital during the period of busines. 4, 
pression. When they again come into the mark.: ¢ 
supplies of this factor of production the dema: 

be increased, with the result that the supply 
relatively diminished. This explains why p 
toward a normal condition of business is certaj) 
forward at uneven speed. 

In a period of dullness circulating capita! 
creased. This offers opportunity for industria! 
ity. The new activity uses up temporarily a | 
able part of the capital accumulated, and f 
progress is then halted or retarded until gradua 
mulation again puts ample supplies on the yn 
This causes another burst of industrial activit, 
the process is repeated. At present, and for th 
month, we seem to be in such a period. The 
for high grade bonds have not increased not} 
in the past three or four weeks, and it is repo 
financial circles that there are large blocks of m 
curity issues which have been prepared but whi 
being withheld from the market until there is 
evidence that investors have digested the pr 
large issues and have accumulated surplus liquid 
ital for the new offerings. 


Data Bearing on Revival in Industrial Situation 


VIDENCE furnished by an examination of the 

financial data given clearly shows, however, that 
the way is prepared for industrial and commercial re- 
vival. If the above reasoning has been correct, we 
ought to be able to observe from statistics of industrial 
activity signs of progress in this direction. As indi- 
cated in the article before referred to, which appeared 
in THE IRON AGE for March 23, the evidence upon which 
a judgment concerning industrial conditions may be 


based can be examined under four main heads. 


The Showing of Unemployment Figures 


1. Unemployment. Reports of the departments of 
labor of the United States and of New York State show 
continued gains during March and April in the number 
of persons employed throughout the country. Records 
of the United States employment service for 65 indus- 
trial centers showed an increase in the number of per- 
sons employed of 2.5 per cent between March 1 and 
April 1. Similar evidence is obtained from statistics 
for wage payments. The total payments to employees 
of 1600 representative industrial establishments in New 
York City show a marked increase during the past few 
months. This was due both to an increase in the num- 
ber of employees and to an increase in the time of em- 
ployment for each worker. The average weekly earn- 
ings in the factories in New York State as a whole in 
creased 2 per cent in March over February. 

Along with the subject of unemployment, wage con- 
troversies or other labor difficulties which hamper pro 
duction and increase unemployment must be considered. 
Happily, the situation throughout the country is less 
serious than it was at about this time a year ago. There 
were only two industries according to the figures of 
the Department of Labor in which there was any con- 
siderable decrease in the number of persons employed. 
These were cotton manufacturing and coal mining. In 
both of these industries strikes are in progress. 

Reports from various cities indicate that there is 
still much friction between building contractors and 
building laborers; but the phenomenal increase in the 
demand for building laborers for the new construction 
program throughout the country has prevented this dis- 
satisfaction from becoming acute in most centers. Of 
course a part of the increased employment results from 


seasonal demands, but there can be no question in the 


mind of the observer that over and above these demands 
there has been a real increase in industrial act 
which has resulted in a larger amount of employment 
for wage earners. 


Industrial Activity as Shown by Production 


2. Volume of production. Of the basic industries 
agriculture is undoubtedly the most important. While 
it is still too early to obtain close estimates of produc- 
tion, forecasts are already being made which are mod 
erately favorable. As to wheat, the condition of the 
growing crop was, on May 1, rated from 81.7 to 85 pe! 
cent as compared with 88.8 per cent last year at 
time, and with 87.1 per cent for the ten year averag 
for this date. Visible supplies of wheat in the United 
States and Canada are, however, about double what 
they were last year at this time. The outlook for wi 
ter wheat is for an average yield. These figures 
be improved as the season advances. That there w 
be a large export demand for our crop is cert 
inasmuch as the wheat crops of last year in Argentina 
and Australia were small. Russia, which is normall) 
a large wheat producing nation, did not produce enoug! 
for her own needs last year. 

As to oats, reports indicate that there will be a 
a 10 per cent decrease in acreage. Prospects for 
are very uncertain inasmuch as planting in the 
belt has been delayed by wet weather. Howeve! 
position of the corn belt farmers has been improved 
because of the rapid distribution of last year’s 
The receipts of corn at Chicago between Nov. 

May 1 were 103,821,000 bu., but by the end ot 
period the stock on hand in that market showed a! 
crease of only 2,049,000 bu. For the same period 
year the receipts were only 66,023,000 bu., and the 
on hand increased 3,164,000 bu. In the cotton belt 
heavy rains have delayed planting, but it is exp 
that a larger acreage will be planted than last 
Reports from Texas suggest a 20 per cent incré 
acreage. 

The volume of production in the iron and st 
dustries has far-reaching influence on business dev‘ 
ment. Striking gains have been made during th: 
few months in these industries. The production of | e 
iron increased from 864,555 gross tons in July, 1%-': 
to 1,649,086 tons in December, and these figures %4"' 










further increased in the first four months of this 
as is shown herewith. 


LURE os feeder eteredans deawee cums 1,644,951 
es MPO TRIER TT oe --» 1,629,991 
Mareh Terr rer ee Te : 2,035,920 


| eee caneenestece ae de 2,072,114 
increase in April is all the more surprising in 
f the existence of the coal strike. 
production of steel ingots, as indicated by re- 
from companies representing about 84 per cent 
total 1920 production was, in July, 1921, 803,376 
n December, 1921, 1,427,093 tons. This output 
en tremendously increased as the following fig- 
for the first four months of'the year 1922, will 


i 1,593,482 
ary 1,745,022 
n 2.370.751 

cee wawe en rk 2,439,246 


ther evidence of improvement in the steel in- 
is furnished by the reports of increased opera- 
d growth in the volume of unfilled orders. Al 
the United States Steel Corporation was oper 
little more than 50 per cent of capacity in 
ary, and is now operating at approximately 8) 
ent of capacity, its unfilled orders have been in- 
y On Dec. 31, 1921, it had unfilled orders on 
for 4,270,000 tons; on Jan. 31, 4,240,000 tons; 
28, 4,140.000 tons; on March 31, 4,490,000 tons 
\pril 39, 5,100,000 tons. 
production of coal, large gains were made it 


hree months of 1922 as compared with 1921. 


s set forth in the following table. 
foal Fioductioi , fle i'n i Sta 
Bituminous Anthracite 
1922 1921 192 192 

6,615,000 S.570,000 1.607.000 ] 

1 706,000 8,132,000 L.S1LL.OOO 1.985.000 
10,309,000 7,859,000 1,822,000 2 O48 000 
10,285,000 7.489.000 1.703.000 a 
10,402,000 7.432.000 1,701,000 1.816.601 
10,541,000 7,278,000 1,913,000 1.902 
11,102,000 6,900,000 1.982.000 1.92 
10,843,000 6.512.000 1,907,000 1.68706 
11,448,000 6.457.000 2 095.000 1.564.008 

1 463,000 5,822,000 1,896,000 1,1 


figures since the first of April are of little sig 
e as showing the trend of the industry because 
has been cut down very markedly by th: 


lumber industry more activity is reported 
any time since the boom period of the spring 
20. The San Francisco reserve bank reports that 
reat lumber section of the Northwest, produc 
March was 14.8 per cent greater than in Feb 
and 60.9 per cent greater than in March, 1921. 
present rate of production was reported to equa 
t 90 per cent of normal. In spite of increase in out 
uilding demand resulted in orders received by 
lucers in the San Francisco district 22.4 per cent 
than actual production during March. During 
| the beginning of May orders throughout 
yntinued to pile up, and some of the larges 
rs instructed their salesmen to advance p) 
$3 a thousand on various lines. 
the railroad equipment industry further evidenc: 
1 of increased production. Up to the middle of 
lers had been placed for a total of over 67,000 
ars, or nearly three times the number ordered 
entire year of 1921. The locomotive plants have 
yrted that they are doing a larger volume of 
than they have done for several years. 
1utomobile industry is operating at high speed. 
ss is particularly active in pleasure cars, some 
companies having established new high records 
roduction and sales. The production of pleasure 
March totaled 152,920—40 per cent more than 
lary and the largest monthly total since last 
ist. Furthermore, factories are said to have orders 
-h on hand to maintain the present rate of output 
everal months to come. The Ford plant has made 
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preparation to turn out 1,150,000 cars this year as com- 
pared with 1,038,000 last year. 

In the manufacture of woolen goods great increases 
have been registered. The following table, giving the 
consumption of wool monthly during the past two years, 
shows that in March, 1922, a record for consumption 
of wool was made which has not been equaled since 
January, 1920. 








Volume of Production Wool Consumption 
1922 1921 1920 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
January 94,550,000 26.300.000 63.064.000 
February 25,882,000 31,449,000 55,249,000 
March 62,585,000 40,828,000 58,349,000 
April 46,253,000 7,889,000 
May § 5.000 50,650,000 
June 000 10,681,000 
July 000 32,274,000 
August 5,000 32,848,000 
September 000 30. 932,000 
October 59. 836.000 33,700,000 
November 9.000 24,144,000 
December »4.950.000 "0.864.000 


-” 


Total »7 2,499,000 00,744,000 
In building operations activity is very marked. Dun 


reports that information gathered from 40 centers in 
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widely separated sections of the country shows new 
building being carried on in tremendous volume. For 
the first three months building permits in approxi- 
mately a hundred selected cities were $470,196,656 as 
compared with $240,511,410 for the first three months 
of 1921. The Annalist reports new building authorized 
in 142 cities for April at $192,184,353. This compares 
with $112,373,483 in April of last year. 

A composite picture of the progress made in pro- 
duction is presented in the following table which is 
taken from the monthly bulletin of the New York re- 
serve bank. It is of interest to note that of eleven 


(Continued on page 1458) 
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The Arc Welding of Structural Stee! 


Tests Made to Determine Reliability of Welded Joints and 
Limiting Conditions of Various 
Types of Joints 


BY E. S. HUMPHRYS, JR.* 


APID growth of the application of are welding 

to structural parts has inspired the writer to 
-arry on a series of tests which would tend to 

show what reliability could be attached to this method 
of construction. Naturally, one of the first questions 
was, “Why should the parts of a structure be electri- 


cally welded rather than riveted 


9 


Analysis of this 


subject showed that great economies can be effected 
by the arc welding method and that, in addition, the 
necessary high quality of workmanship can as easily 


be obtained. 


To visualize the tests as they were conducted, it 
may be stated that first consideration was given to the 
lay-out of a building, 40 x 40 x 40 ft. In this connection 
it was found that the amount of time consumed in the 
drafting room, and the drafting room costs, would be 


approximately the same 


for the structure whether 


welded or riveted. In designing structural parts, when 
they are to be riveted together, the size and position of 


rivet holes are shown; 


in designing a structure for 
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Fig. 1 Angle Lap-Welded in Shear to Two Flat Plates 


welded joints, all such connections must be designated 
by shaded portions. Because at least two holes must 
be punched for each rivet, great saving is effected in 
the use of arc welded joints, where the cost of punching 
holes is almost entirely eliminated. Those familiar with 
this type of construction will appreciate that the cost 
of drifting enters also, to a greater or less extent, and 


the elimination of this 


variable expense is an addi- 


tional argument in favor of arc welding methods. 


Let us consider what 


would have been the cost of 


riveting the structure 40 x 40 x 40 ft., then let us com- 
pare, with the figure thus obtained, the actual cost of 
construction which was done by welding. 


Structural steel used 
Welding Cost 


165 welding hour t (average) $90.7 
150 lb. welding wirs : 7 00 
$105.7 
Riveting Costs (estin 
Riveters, 78 hr. at $175.50 
Rivets, 1800 at 1.2 ye A A 
197 7 
Notes 
Wages of four-man riveting gang: $2.25 per hr. per gang. 
Estimated, 4500 holes for 1800 rivets On a structure of this 
type it is estimated that there would be driven no more than 


200 rivets per day by one four-man gang. 


*Union College, Schenectady, N. ¥ 


In this comparison no mention has been m 
the following items, some of all of which would 
into the final cost of the welding or riveting ope 

Riveting: 


Cost of template; of prick punching holes: of 
holes, or of drilling and reaming them. 

Percentage of rivets lost of those ordered 

Cost of fuel consumption in the rivet heate1 
cu. ft.; of making a hammer test on all rivets. 


Welding: 

Cost of fuel, in this case electricity, figured at 
per kwh.; of sand blasting surfaces about to be w: 
free them from rust or scale, a practice sometimes 

Observations taken through the investigatior 
convincingly that at times fabrication can bh. 
ducted more easily and at greater convenience by 
welding rather than riveting methods. Labor cha 
are reduced and time saved because no material 
be handled twice; everything can be done in such a 
that there is a minimum of lost motion. 

More fully to appraciate what constitutes a | 
manipulation of the arc, the writer enrolled 
arc welding school of the General Electric Co., Sch 
tady, there taking the practical course in welding. 1 
enabled him to assist in supervising the welding 
test pieces, in detecting any intentional carelessnes 
the part of the operator, and at the same time in s 
curing a full appreciation of the labor involved in weld 
ing a structural joint similar to one which ordinarily 
would be riveted. 

All the test data, which will be incorporated further 
along, relative to tensile strengths of various typ: 
and sizes of welds, were obtained in the testing labora 
tory at Union College, using for the purpose a 200,000 
lb. tensile machine. 

One important feature, which should be given co: 
sideration, is the relation between the total dead we 
of a truss wholly welded and that of the same tr 
riveted. A number of tests and computations | 
shown that a welded truss of the same strength is 
preciably lighter. Is not this fact alone sufficient 
son why executives who are interested in struct 
work should give careful attention to this fast-grovw 
and dependable method of construction? 

The intention of this article is not to point out 
definite or standard method of fastening together st 
tural parts preparatory to welding, since in the 
jority of instances the local company—assuming t! 
this work is carried on under a structural superinte! 
ent—will be in a much better position to recog) 
the most efficient ways of assembling jigs and clam} 
For these reasons the endeavor has been to ascerta 
only the true value of a welded joint as compared 
that of a similar joint, riveted. 

An additional fact which should be mentioned 
fore the test data are illustrated is this, that a w 
and one helper together are capable of producing mor: 
work in a given time than that which could be turne! 
out in the same time by a riveting gang, the latter co! 
sisting of from three to five men. 





Broken Specimen Corresponding to Fig. 1. The angle broke; the weld held 
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re undertaking this investigation, the writer 
n under the impression that in all past struc- 
welded members far more electrode material 
n applied than was necessary to make the joint 
and one which would withstand safely the 
which it was subjected. This impression was 
ated later, as the results of test showed. 
welded specimens were prepared at the General 
Co., under the supervision of W. V. Lewis, 
al supervisor, and welded by the departmental 
_W. Kutassy. The latter has been welding for 
ten months only, yet great dependence is placed 
fforts. I cite this fact, that it may be realized 
tual welding operations were carried on to give 
age rather than a maximum value. 
structural members used in the tests were taken 
tock, and no especial preparation of the sur- 





5% “ s ci * a“ 
P gxl x43 OAs. 2x6 53h 
ove). Two Cover Plates Welded to Two End Plates 
Side of the Halftone Is the Broken Specimen 


ng to Fig. 2. Again the plates were too weak fort 
The right specimen in the halftone represents 
Here the combined angles proved too strong for the 
h, as shown in Fig. 3, below, were not continuous 





be welded was made other than the cleaning 
surfaces with a small wire brush. What scale 
her surface impurities resisted the brush were 
to remain. It is not meant to infer, however, 
ere should be no treatment of such surfaces; 
a small, portable sand blasting equipment is 
ended, with which may be removed the tougher 
re objectionable impurities. 

electrode or filling material used in joining 
ictural members was a standard, commercial, 
re, the approximate analysis of which is as 





Carbon—low 
Manganese—high. 
Sulphur—low. 
Phosphorus—low 
Silicon—trace 

sts may be divided into two groups: 

Six preliminary tests, made to determine the 
ate strengths of the different types of welds, 
that future joints might be designed with the 
of each fully developed. 

Five tests, following these, all being designed 

alike as possible, with the exception of the 
ross section, which was varied with the in- 
test. 

first six preliminary tests may be further di- 

nto two additional groups: 

Joints composed of two plates and two angles, 
two plates and one angle. 

Joints composed of four plates, as_ illustrated 

accompanying diagrams. 


Description of the First Six Tests 


angle of dimensions shown in Fig. 1, was 
ded in shear to two flat plates, one plate at 
nd of the angle. All welding areas or cross sec- 
are indicated by shaded portions. This specimen 
eripped in the tensile machine and pulled apart to 
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determine the ultimate strength either of the welds, 
the plates or the angle. In advance of the test the 
prediction was made that the weld would go before 
either the plates or the angle. 

At 89,230 lb. the ultimate strength was reached. 
With the exception of a few small cracks, the welds 
were unharmed. Fracture occurred in the angle on a 
line approximately perpendicular to the line of stress 
and was seen to be one of shear; in addition, the speci- 
men bent in two directions, as would have been sup- 
posed. This gave no numerical indication of the weld 
strength in shear, save that it was greater than that 
of the angle. 

The specimen in Fig. 2 was made up of four 





plates (two end plates and two cover plates) welded 
as before, in shear. Cover plates were used instead 
of one or of two cover angles because it had been ob- 
served in the preceding test that there was induced too 
much bending in the specimen to give accurate results. 

Under stress, the two end plates elongated and be- 
came deformed, until the ultimate strength of the two 
cover plates was reached, at 158,420 lb., when the 
two latter broke in shear, perpendicular to the line 
of pull. Again it had been graphically demonstrated 
that the plates were too weak for the welds. 

The test specimen shown in Fig. 3 was made up 
similar to the one in Fig. 1, except that in this instance 
two angles instead of one were used to connect the end 
plates. As had been foreseen, there occurred bending 
in the specimen to an amount sufficient to be readily 
noticeable and, quite probably, to affect the results ob- 
tained. In this case the strength of the plates and 
angles proved to be too much for the combined strengths 
of the welds, and the latter failed at 114,750 lb. It is 
thought that a greater pull could have been withstood 
had there been no bending stress induced. It was de- 
sired to obtain the strength of each weld per lineal inch, 
but, because of the bending moment, this calculation 
was not made. 

In the fourth test, Fig. 4, two cover plates were 
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welded, in shear, to two end plates, as in the second 
test. By using four plates welded together in this 
manner, the bending moment was reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the results obtained represent true values 
of shear. The breaking strength was 149,500 lb. Four 
of the eight welds broke almost simultaneously along a 
line parallel to the line of force and through their ap- 
proximate centers. Calculations shown elsewhere give 
values per lineal inch of weld, and for shear per square 
inch of welded area on a plane parallel to the length 
of the weld. 

There was no designed difference between the fifth 
specimen, Fig. 5, and the one immediately preceding it, 
except that shorter lengths of weld were deposited in 
the latter instance. This specimen broke as did the 
other, to give an ultimate strength of 116,320 lb. The 
lineal strength, therefore, was equal to 9685 lb. per 
running inch of weld; that in the fourth test was 
9340 lb. 

In this and in the last test the weld metal was 
deposited continuously in one solid bead; in test pieces 
of the second group, which are yet to be described, each 
welded volume was made up of two beads, a small one 
running along the line of intersection of the two welded 
surfaces, and a second one over the first and filling in 
to the required volume. For cross section of bead thus 
described, refer to Fig. 5-A. 
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Fig. 6 shows that this specimen was designed to 
be the same as Fig. 5, save that the length of material 
deposited was as nearly as possible one-third that laid 
down in Fig. 5. It was thought that this weld would 
not be one-third as strong as in Fig. 5, because of weak 
nesses at the beginning and at the ending of the beads, 
which would be more pronounced in this, the smaller 
weld, thereby causing it to break sooner. This was 
found not to be the case 

On the contrary, the smaller weld was slightly more 
than one-third as strong as the longer weld, which, 
perhaps, was accounted for by the fact that in the 
shorter weld there was deposited a slightly greater pro 
portionate amount of electrode material than in the 
other. Further tests might prove that weld strength 
varies directly with the length of the weld. The ulti- 
mate strength of this specimen was 45,570 Ib. Frac 
tures occurred in the welds, parallel to the direction 
of stress 

It will have been noticed that, in the tests above 
described, little was given in regard to the computa- 
tions for strength of welds. The main reason for 
making the tests was to determine an approximate 
value for strength in shear of each type of weld so 
that, in designing further specimens, there would not 
be deposited so large an amount of electrode metal that 
the plates, and not the welds, would fracture. 


Description of Last Five Tests 


These five tests are grouped together because of 
the longitudinal dimensions common to all. In Fig. 7 





the dimensions shown are constant; those left 
vary with the type of specimen and may be 
further along. Welding is indicated by the shade 
tions. 

In each of the five groups of tests about to 
scribed there were broken four specimens, a! 
being designed alike, making a total of twenty ji; 
ual fractures. From the data obtained calculatioy 
been made and conclusions drawn. The twent 
pieces were welded under the following conditi 
nearly as possible alike: 


Welded length, each specimen: Eight 3-in. we 
2 ft 

Voltage: Open circuit, 60; are, 20. 

Steel: Structural, taken from stock 

Electrode: Standard make, of composition 
diameter, 5/32 in 

Size rivets: %& in, used in calculations of relatiy: 
of joint, welded or riveted 


Rivet 


All test pieces were of the same longitudi: 
mensions but, to secure the desired cross sectiona 





of beads, the thicknesses and widths of the 
plates employed necessarily varied, informat { 
which is given in Table I. 


Table J Specifications 
All dimensions in inches.) 


Ie Bead Plates 

No ‘A” — No. Size 

5 li, 2 % x 2 x 4 
i, x 6! 

§ Z x9 
&exb x 

9 4 2 5 x 9 x ‘ 

2 8 x 61% x 

10 A % x9 x 

% x64 x 


Throughout the course of the tests a carefu 
surement was taken of the amount of electrode 
terial deposited and of the time required to weld ea 
specimen. A glance at Table II will show that, as 
would have expected, the amount of filling mate! 
increased as the cross sectional area of the bead was !"- 
creased. This was not the case when the length © 


time taken to weld was observed; time did not vary ¢ 


rectly, or even approximately, with the area of the bead 
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fo be of commercial value, the strength of any one 
of a number of welded joints may not vary from their 
mean value by more than a small and many definitely 


Table ll—Welding Operations 
——Electrode——, ——Time- 


yee 
Amount Rate 
Arc Size, (Each Spec.) Total, (Lineal 
Its In. Lb. Amperes Ft. In. per Min.) 
20 a 1.39 175 33.00 0.73 
20 3 0.966 175 19.87 1.22 
20 eo 0.77 150 22.75 1.06 
20 5 0.551 150 14.25 1.686 
20 is 0.328 150 9.00 2.67 
percentage. Our experiments demonstrate that, 


s type of joint, the variations in strength are smal] 
mpare favorably with joints riveted in the usual 


Solid 
Continuous 
‘Bead 





\ At Left Is Shown the Solid, Continuous Welding 
| Used in Test 5. At right are shown the two successive 
ed in tests 6, 8, 9, 10 and 11 The solid black in the 
epresents the first bead, while the stippled outer sec- 

tion is the second and concluding bead 


The widest deviations from the mean occurred 
st No. 8, where the plates were heaviest and where, 
onsequence, the beads were of the greatest cross 

tional area. In four of the five groups of tests no 

ne variation exceeded 2.2 per cent of the mean value; 
the fifth (Test No. 8), the largest variation was 
79 per cent. From this we conclude that the welded 
nion is not the changeable quantity which some might 
expect it to be, but is fully as dependable and as strong 
as any other common type of joint. Table III lists the 
variations as they were determined from tests made. 


Table I1I—Strength Variations 


Ultimate 
rest Strength of Weld 
Ne (Average, Lb.) 


Largest Percentage 
Variation from Mean 


142,500 5.79 
131,110 1.22 
120,000 2.20 
10 96.400 1.73 
11 89,650 1.88 


is interesting to compute the riveted strengths 
the joints tested for weld strength and to compare 
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Short Weld of Two Cover Plates to Two End Plates 


e figures with those obtained from the breaking 
It will be observed that these particular types 
nions could not be riveted to give a strength equal 
it of the same joints, welded. Only one rivet can be 
ised in each section, and it cannot exceed a diameter 

s in. 

Table IV makes the following assumptions: Ulti- 
ite tensile strength of mild steel ordinarily used in 
ructural work, 60,000 lb. per sq. in.; rivet strengths, 
single shear, 45,000 Ib. per sq. in.; bearing, 90,000 

per sq. in 

Our welds gave shearing values which varied, in 

nsity, inversely as the cross sectional area of the 

id. In comparing the calculated shearing value of 

ictural steel with the observed values of the welds, 

shearing value of 45,000 Ib. per sq. in. was as- 
sumed as the ultimate shearing strength of the steel. 
ble V gives the shear for the five groups: it varies 
om 33,650 lb. per sq. in. in the weld of largest sections 
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to 42,900 lb. per sq. in. in the smallest, indicating that, 
in some respects, a small weld is more economical of 
et than a a weld. Based on the value of 


ounecantanrentsss caneenns wana eae nstaneTiaee eens eeennnne 


— oni Strengths 


Table IV- 
c———— Rivets, Ultimate 
Calculated for Plates Double Weld 
Test Gross, Net, Per Cent Shear Bearing Strength, 
No. Lb Lb Effic. (Lb. per Sq. In.) Lb. 

8 180,000 135,000 75.0 54,000 59.100 142,500 
180,000 ; 20,000 66.7 78,800 

6 169,000 131,500 77.8 54,000 49,250 131,110 
157,700 112,500 71.3 59.100 

9 159,500 122,200 76.6 54,000 49,250 120,000 
157,700 112,500 71.3 59.100 

10 159.500 122,200 76.5 54.000 49,250 96,400 
105,000 75,000 71.4 39,400 

11 150.000 112.500 75.0 54,000 49,250 89,650 
105.000 75.000 71.4 39.400 


45,000 lb. given above, the ealculated efficiency of the 
smallest—and of the best—weld, in shear, is 95.4 per 
cent. 


Table V—Shear 
Ultimate 
Calculated——, Weld 


Test Area, Strength, Strength, Per Cent Actual Weld 
No. Sq. In. Lb Lb Efficiency (Lb. per Sq. In.) 
Ss 4.23 190,500 142,500 74.8 33,650 
6 3.60 162,000 131,110 80.9 36,400 
9 3.18 143.200 120,000 83.8 37.730 
10 2.50 112,400 96,400 85.8 38,600 
11 09 94,000 89.650 95.4 42.900 


Below is given an equation to show the length of 
bead required to develop the full strength of the plates 
used in the joint: AT 


L in which, 





S 
A is cross sectional area of plate, or plates, in sq. 
in.; T is ultimate tensile strength of plates in lb. per 
sq. in.; S is strength per lineal inch of bead, which va- 
ries with the size of bead used, and which may be taken 
from Table VI; L is total length of bead required to 
develop full strength of plates. 


Ay A 
wee 

4 £B 

y 

x 





2 Plates 


Fig. 7 Dimensions Shown Above Were Constant in Tests 
6, 8, 9. 10 and 11; dimensions left blank were varied as shown 
in Table I 


Results are given in Table VI of computations which 
determine the labor cost of depositing a length of bead 
which shall have a resisting strength of 1000 lb. To 
simplify computation in this illustration, the welder’s 
wage is assumed as 60c. per hr. It will be seen that 
these costs vary in no regular manner, and that the 
weld of smallest section is the most economical of the 
five shown. 


Table VI Cost Data 


Cost per 
Test Bead Size Lb. per Total Time, Total Cost, 1000 Lb., 
No In Lineal In Min ( c 
. > a 11,870 33.00 33.00 78 
6 Ly x % 10.925 19.87 19.87 1.82 
9 mex % 10.000 22.75 22 a 2.2% 
10 mx 4 8 020 14.25 14.2 1.77 
11 ywUxt 7.470 9.00 9.00 1.21 


Knowing that a large number of -tests had been 
made to determine the strength of butt and of lap welds, 
within each of which is found tension, compression, or 
shear, or a combination of two or more of these forces, 
the writer resolved to assemble test specimens which 
would give as nearly as practicable a pure shear. The 
foregoing experiments have been performed to this end. 
Our test data is limited and is not capable of exterpola- 
tion, but we believe that what we have available is in- 
dicative of the possibilities of structural welding in a 
rational and scientific manner. The writer is indebted 
to Prof. Frank P. McKibben, Union College, for his 
interest in the work, and for his many suggestions, and 
to B. C. Tracey, General Electric Co., for his assistance 
in furthering the progress of the experiments and in 
the preparation of this manuscript. 
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Continuous Electric Hardening Furnace 


The American Industrial Furnace Corporation, Bos- 
ton, is marketing the Gleason gear hardening furnace 
shown in the accompanying illustration. It was de- 
veloped by the Gleason Works, Rochester, as an adjunct 
to their gear cutting machinery and gear quenching 
equipment and was designed for hardening automobile 
gears on a quantity basis. The furnace is adaptable 
to all small and medium size machine parts. 

The furnace is of the continuous type and is auto- 
matically controlled as regards speed at which work 
travels through the furnace and temperature at which 





Continuous Electric Hardening Furnace Speed of work 
and temperature are automatically controlled 


the furnace is maintained. There are fourteen different 
speeds at which work may be carried through the fur- 
nace. The furnace is designed for operating tempera- 
tures between 1000 and 1800 deg. Fahr. Its hearth is 
17 in. wide, and its standard length 132 in., which may 
be varied to suit requirements. It has a capacity of 
handling 450 to 700 lb. of work per hour, and has an 
electrical capacity of 65 kw. 

The furnace hearth is made up of a series of therm- 
alloy rolls, which are geared at one end, and driven 
from a variable speed motor through a reduction gear 
and worm drive. 


Industries Steadily Gaining 


Under this heading, the Department of Commerce 
has sent out its monthly review of business conditions 
throughout the United States. It points out that May, 
1920, is the date usually associated with the beginning 
of the recent period of depression. During the twelve 
months following, prices on the average dropped about 
50 per cent. It has required the biggest part of an- 
other twelve months for business to catch its breath 
after that memorable slide. That business is rapidly 
adjusting itself is now emphasized by figures received 
by the department for commercial and industrial move- 
ments, which show for the most part a steady gain, 
although some reverses are noted, such as in cotton 
consumption. Decline in coal production due to the 
strike has so far caused no interference with industry 
and little uneasiness. 

New records were made in April building operations 
and in March gasoline production. Iron and steel pro- 
duction has advanced and the marked increase in the 
unfilled orders of the United States Steel Corporation 
two months in succession after a steady decline lasting 
practically two years indicates more active buying. 
Prices were steadier last month, with small increases 
in many commodities. Reports indicate that retail trade 
is improving. 

Decreased consumption of raw cotton is attributed 
to the strike in New England, but April consumption 
is still well above that of a year ago. The output of 
bituminous coal in April amounted to 15,780,000 tons, 
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or a little less than one-third of the March prod 
This is the smallest month in the last ten year 
output of bee-hive coke dropped from 732,000 

March to 428,000 tons last month. On the oth 

by-product coke increased from 2,137,000 tons ir 

to 2,227,000 tons in April. Gasoline product 
March amounted to more than 472,000,000 gal 

is a new high record. Building contracts in 27 

eastern states amounted to more than $353,000 
April, exceeding all previous records. The forn 

record of July, 1919, was less than $318,000,000 
total amount of floor space covered by buildin; 
tracted for in April was more than 58,000,000 s 
gain of more than 10 per cent over March and of 
70 per cent over April of last year. Practica 
building materials showed increased production. 

particularly true of cement and lumber. 


Portable Semi-Automatic Are Welding Set 


To increase the applicability of its semi-aut 
arc welding apparatus, and make it available 
in any part of the shop, the General Electri 
Schenectady, N. Y., is building the portable set 
in the illustration. This comprises a complete 
automatic equipment, with support for a wir 
mounted on a small truck that can be pulled ov: 
shop floor by hand, or lifted by a crane. The con 
outfit weighs about 400 lb. 

The welding equipment consists of a semi-a 
matic lead, an automatic welding head, with cont 
and a standard for holding a reel of electrode w 
Power is supplied to the are through a flexible cable 
with a plug for attaching it to the nearest welding 
circuit. The reel carrier is equipped with a brake, 
and is designed to take reels up to 2% ft. in diameter. 

The portable outfit may be used in repairing parts 
of machines in place when these parts are too bulky, 
or otherwise impractical to move, and for doing routine 
welding of all sorts, such as filling holes in castings, 
welding seams in pipes or tanks, or other work of a 
similar nature. 

Time is saved, it is claimed, because the electrode 





Portable Arc Welding Set 


is fed continuously, and because the speed of deposit 
is from 25 to 100 per cent faster than that of hand 
welding. Much material is said to be saved by 
elimination of waste ends, which usually amount 
from 10 to 25 per cent of the total amount of the elec- 
trode wire used. Also, since the welding operation !s 
continuous, interruptions, which tend to affect the 
strength of the weld adversely, are greatly reduced. 


The Ohio State Foundrymen’s Association wil! 
move its general office from Hamilton, Ohio, to Cleve- 
land, June 1, when A. J. Tuscany of Cleveland assumes 
the position of secretary-manager of the association. 
Samuel Powell, the present secretary, is leaving shortly 
to take a responsible position on the Pacific Coast. 








Brands vs. Analysis in Buying Tool Steel 


Arguments For and Against Proposed Standardization 


Presented—Honest Steel Making Declared 
Due Largely to Skill and Honor 


BY ROY H. DAVIS* 


~4 TEEL is the basic industry of America. It is more 

S than that—it is the foundation and essential 

kJ framework of present-day life. Among the many 

types of steel, tool steel was the first developed, and is 
nost essential, 

Back of every locomotive is the steel tool; back of 

, automobile and airplane, every boiler and engine, 

plow and reaper, is the steel tool; and back of 

every tool is the brain, the thought, the skill of man. 

May I quote to you from Thomas Carlyle’s definition of 


“Nevertheless, he can use tools, can devise tools. 
With these, the granite mountain melts into light dust 
‘ore him. He kneads glowing iron as if it were soft 
Seas are his smooth highway, winds and fire 
inwearying steeds. Without tools he is nothing, 
with tools he is all.” 
[he remarkable progress in the industry during the 
past 50 years has been made possible by standardizing 
etallurgical knowledge and applying these standards 
ugh organized effort. 
Considering this statement in connection with our 
it might be inferred that the metallurgical 
progress mentioned includes all grades and all types 
f steel with the single exception of tool steel. As a 
natter of fact, instead of being backward or slow in 
development, the improvement of tool steel has been 
rapid by necessity. Tool steel has been the 
ioneer of steel progress. Its character and relation- 
p to the industry made it so. For example, we refer 


the revolutionary change and influence it has ex- 
rted during the last 20 years. In the late war high 
speed steel made victory possible. Without it the Allies 
uld not have produced quickly munitions to meet the 
German accumulation. In addition to high speed steel, 
ther grades and treatments have been perfected that 
ve greatly improved all classes of tools. 


Stainless Steel 


The most recent accomplishment of tool steel is the 
liscovery and application of stainless steel. There is 
doubt that stainless steel will also bring about revo- 
itionary changes and improvements in hundreds of 
irticles used every day. It has opened the field to 
further progress in leading us to the development of 
stainless iron. The future will see the simplification 
perfecting of other steels and heat treatments 
‘h will give to our lives benefits as great afd far 
eaching as have been received from high speed and 
stainless steels. 
We may point to structural steel, rail steel, steel 
\utomobile parts, and to other examples, each of 
n is made to its standard specification. In view 
these facts, it seems reasonable that standardizing 
steel to analysis specifications will be a further 
) forward. 
The term “tool steel” would include water hardening 
- more frequently referred to as carbon steel; high 
steel; and various alloy steels using chrome, 
-Unesten and vanadium separately or in combination. 
s will usually require heat treatment before use. 


Favoring Analysis, Opposing Brands 


| The argument for analysis specifications and 
‘inst the use of brands, falls under three general 


reneral manager Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, 
. aper delivered before convention of the National Asso- 
| of Purchasing Agents, Rochester, N. Y., May 17. For 
“son, see report of convention elsewhere in this issue. 


headings, namely: (1) purchasing, (2) heat-treatment 
and (3) storage. 

l-a. The buyer is confused because of the large 
number of brands on the market. As a rule the brand 
names are not comparative: with one company the 
brand name of “special,” for instance, may indicate a 
high grade steel, while with another company it inay 
signify material of a lower quality. In view of this 
confusion, it seems desirable that brands be segregated 
into grades according to analysis, and given a specifi- 
cation number. 

b. Purchasing different brands on a strictly price 
basis would be possible in working to an analysis speci- 
fication, since the specification would cover the limits 
of analysis, and any steel within the limits would sup- 
posedly meet the requirements of cutting quality. 

c. In purchasing tool steel, it may be preferable to 
divide the purchases among several companies. It is 
not possible to do this under the brand system because 
each brand will mean a different quality, since it is 
supposedly of a different analysis. It is contended a 
standard specification would bring steels to a uniform 
level in quality and allow wide distribution of pur- 
chases. 

2-a. If all tool steel could be divided into a few 
carefully defined grades, selected according to analysis, 
it is contended that a standard heat treatment for each 
grade would be possible. This would result in economy 
and improvements in your tool department, and in more 
uniform and consistent shop production. It is intended 
that standard specifications, and accordingly standard 
heat treatments, would make the user independent of 
the steel maker’s assistance on heat treatment. 

3-a. It is stated standardizing by analysis should 
simplify the problem of warehousing. All steel of the 
same composition could be stored together, regardless 
of brand or manufacturer. At present, because of the 
difference in the various brands purchased, and espe- 
cially in shop results, it is necessary to stock the brands 
separately, thus requiring additional warehouse space. 

b. The storage of scrap would be simplified since 
all of the scrap would be kept together by standards 
regardless of manufacturer. 

Before proceeding with the arguments against speci- 
fications and favoring brands, let us establish a few 
basic facts in a non-technical manner. This is neces- 
sary because it is believed a misunderstanding of these 
points may exaggerate the importance of analysis. 

Contrary to the general impression, there is nothing 
mysterious or secretive about the chemical contents of 
a bar of steel. The analysis is free to the public 
through the many laboratories. If you will visit his 
mill, the manufacturer will gladly give full details. 

The steel maker finds little difficulty in melting tool 
steel to a special analysis provided he is willing to 
sacrifice quality. He has complete control over the 
steps in melting. Melting is the only operation that 
influences analysis, but in addition to melting, each 
subsequent step in manufacture has its influence on 
the quality. If the specification calls for a steel of 
unusual chemical composition, the melter will add or 
subtract certain elements to or from the mix; or he 
will so manipulate the slags as to create reactions that 
will help him to the result specified. 


The Other Side Presented 


Let us now take up the arguments against specifi- 
cation and in favor of brands as applied to (1) pur- 
chasing, (2) heat-treatment and (3) storage. 

l-a. The criticism that the large number of brand 
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names cause confusion is quite reasonable. The condi- 
tion to-day is better than a few years ago because the 
present tendency is correcting this fault. The more 
progressive tool steel makers are reducing the number 
of brands. This is the natural tendency and is the 
result of experience. It is also a necessity for both 
the maker and the user of tool steel. We find that a 
few grades well selected and proportioned will give 
the user better results than supplying a special grade 
for every purpose. 

It would not be possible to segregate the brands 
into grades according to analysis. As a matter of fact, 
broadly speaking, all the carbon tool steels will answer 
roughly to the same analysis specification, and the high 
speed and alloy grades have standardized themselves 
into natural groups. Analysis, however, has only a 
small bearing on steel quality. The selection of raw 
materials, reheating, hammering, rolling, inspecting, 
and all intermediate operations of manufacture add to 
and influence its final character. 


Maker Held Responsible 


Under the “brand” policy, the custom has been es- 
tablished of holding the maker of the steel wholly re- 
sponsible for its quality and suitability. Should the 
steel fail, when properly treated, the custom has been 
that the seller replace the steel without charge. If this 
old established practice be abandoned, and the analysis 
philosophy substituted (either by individual steel com- 
panies or by the steel trade generally) there would 
necessarily follow a decided shrinkage in the steel 
maker’s responsibility, and a decided increase in the 
buyer’s responsibility regarding the quality and suit- 
ability oz the finished steel. 

Brands represent a measure of quality, a standard 
and a character established over a long period of years. 
In a properly managed tool steel mill the melters, 
hammermen, heaters, rollers and inspectors take pride 
in keeping these brands up to quality and standard the 
years have established. Reducing the old brands to a 
standard numbered analysis specification would rob the 
company and mill personnel of incentive; and quality 
would suffer. It would automatically reduce the steel 
and service to a low level and encourage indifference 
to ultimate shop results. It would take from the steel 
maker more than a brand name—it would take part of 
his capital, capital built by years of experience, repu- 
tation, faith and knowledge. 

b. Tool steel may be purchased on an analysis basis 
with one of two objects: First, the specification may 
be broad and one easily met as regards analysis. In 
this case a low price will be the object. Price competi- 
tion in place of quality competition will result. A low 
price and a low quality will be obtained, since to meet 
the price the manufacturer will use the cheapest raw 
materials and the cheapest melting and manufacturing 
methods that will produce steel within the specification. 
Cutting and wearing quality will be sacrified since 
analysis and price will be the standards of measure- 
ment. 

In the second case the specification may be drawn 
along narrower lines with the object of obtaining more 
uniformity and better quality. In order to meet the 
narrow limits, the steel manufacturer may use extraor- 
dinary methods in melting that will not help the quality 
and will probably be a detriment. Because of the 
narrow specified limits, he may use inferior material 
of low analysis limits, and there will also be losses in 
manufacture increasing the cost with a lowering of 
quality. The increased cost will not be the result of 
his effort for quality but of his effort in meeting the 
narrow specification. 


Never Remove Quality Argument 


The making of tool steel to an analysis specification 
will never remove the quality argument because quality 
is not measured by carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, man- 
ganese, silicon, tungsten, chrome, vanadium or any 
other element. Quality in tool steel is the result of 
care at every stage of its manufacture and starts with 
the selection and blending of raw materials; extends 
through the melting, hammering, reheating, rolling, 
inspection and other intermediate stages until it 
emerges as a finished bar. 
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Tool steel and ordinary steel may be the 
analysis, yet one will make an excellent cutting : 
die and the other will fail when used for th: 
purpose. There is a great fundamental differen 
tween a fine quality of steel for tools and dies, 
the lower qualities used on construction work, Tho 
tool steel manufacturer supplies material that has ¢ 
be made all over again into tools and dies, hardened 
and tempered, rehardened and retempered. The stec! 
maker co-operates and works with the blacksmith anq 
mechanic, knowing that what the blacksmith and 
mechanic will do to his steel, after the steel has 
delivered, is as vital and important as anythi: 
steel maker did to the steel in the process of 
facture. 

Comparison of Work 


We can further illustrate by a comparison of 
performed by different brands of tool steel. A certain 
company using punches in large quantities put 
several thousand punches made up from each of thre 
different brands of tool steel. These were of practi- 
cally identical analysis, but represented three qualities 
a high quality, a low quality and a medium qualit) 
The medium averaged 50 per cent better than the low- 
est, and the higher grade averaged better than 
per cent over the medium. Similar comparisons ha\ 
been worked out with other tools working on 
tinuous production. 

You will find that some established standard bra: 
will answer nearly every requirement. We do not 
recommend specially made steel for ordinary purposes 

2-a. Speaking generally, the treatment could not b 
standardized unless the material was delivered to th 
user in an accepted standard condition, such as an 
nealed, normalized or unannealed. It has been our ex- 
perience that steel abused in manufacture will not re- 
spond to treatment as will steel properly made. 
Extraordinary treatment is necessary with the abused 
steel. In buying steel to an analysis specification, and 
especially on a competitive price basis, abuse in manu- 
facture should be expected and the analysis will not 
be a guide to or guarantee of its condition or quality. 

b. The heat treater and tool steel salesman have 
been a great benefit to the industry because they have 
given the knowledge of wide experience in the use of 
steel for tools and dies. The competent heat treate: 
should be encouraged—not discouraged—in his work 
and responsibilities. The value of his experience would 
be destroyed should the philosophy take root that fine 
steel can be sold and used successfully to chemica 
formula or to physical tests. 

3-a. It would not be advisable to store steel of dif- 
ferent makes and similar analysis together, unless th 
bars are carefully stamped and labelled. No two lots 
made by different manufacturers will be the sam 
quality even though they be identical in analysis. 

b. As a rule tool steel makers are opposed to buy- 
ing scrap and especially mixed scrap, although it may 
be of the same analysis. The scrap used by manufac- 
turers of better qualities is composed of ingot, billet 
and bar ends resulting from his mill inspection, and 
these are kept carefully segregated. He is interested 
in using only those materials he knows are necessary 
for the making of a quality steel. You will find him 
“practicing that which he preaches” about analysis 
and brands. He will use in his crucible mixes for thé 
higher grade steels only standard brands of bar ro! 
Standard brands that he purchases by brand and not 
to an analysis specification. The iron maker zealous!) 
protects the quality and uniformity of these brands. _ 

However, for the cheaper brands of steel, the stee! 
maker will use pig iron which he buys to an analysis 
specification. 

Unknown Elements 


It is pretty generally agreed that tool steel canno! 
be classified or standardized by analysis. Metallurgists, 
chemists and heat treaters are seeking by every poss')'¢ 
means a method of isolating the unknown element oF 
elements; virtues or characteristics that give one Dar 
cutting quality superior to that of another bar of 
apparently the same composition. 

We know there are other and rarer elements present 
in a bar of steel, elements in addition to those with 
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we are familiar and for which we analyze. 

methods of measurement cannot tell us the 

\f their presence or the extent of their influence. 

: a big problem, and it is doubted if any method 
asurement developed will teil the whole truth 
,ore than a method of measurement could tell us 
en differ, even though they analyze the same and 


iontical in height, weight, build, coloring, etc. 


hods for hardness, impact and fatigue. 
racteristies cannot be taken as a guide to or indica- 
f eutting ability. 


'y to the present time the microscope has failed in 


the problem, although it has proved of use in 
» out the impurities, defects and certain unde- 
structures. Macroscopic examination is another 
it is now being investigated and it may prove 
as we gain more experience and knowledge of 
ication. Its practical value lies in the detection 
hanical defects, which the steel maker is as 
o eliminate as the steel user. 


Matter of Character 


‘| and tools have character just as men have 
ter.” Testing machines cannot be relied upon to 
ut the difference. Steel which will make an ex- 

die or cutting tool may possess, for certain 
ses, unsatisfactory properties as regards elastic 
tensile strength, elongation and reduction of area. 
teel may also give you unsatisfactory results, for 

purposes, if tested by the other more modern 
Physical 


tool steel manufacturer is the one most con- 


| in discovering the secret of quality in a bar of 


Gaining this knowledge is his business and his 
The reason for his opposition to analysis stand- 


s is his knowledge that the methods suggested do 
t truly or correctly measure, but only serve to mis- 
and 


for is a method of standardization or measure- 


confuse the issue. What we all want and 


ment that will be honest and infallible in its interpreta- 


a! 


fay 


If this is accomplished, it will be a great step 
art, even greater than any we have mentioned, 


will be quickly accepted. It would be a step 


ackward should analysis ever be adopted as a standard 
tool steel. 


It would automatically reduce the in- 
to a dead level, discourage initiative and retard 


‘ogress. 


ir 
aut 


wh 


ymplish. 


Incorrect point of view is probably the reason why 
misunderstand tool steel. 
of tool steel with a piece of structural steel or 
nobile steel from an incorrect supposition 


+ + 


They try to compare a 


as to 
hese two bars represent and are expected to ac- 
The bar of tool steel must meet many condi- 


tions and duties; while structural steel, the rail or auto- 


t 


crank shaft has a specific duty. Any quality 


ich steels in excess of that required and specified 
innecessary and of no value. 


With tool steel this 


s is most desirable and exceedingly valuable. 


Analysis Not a Guide 


Knowing that analysis is not a guide to quality and 
only one of the steps in the making that influences 

y, can you blame the manufacturer for objecting 
the theory of selling tool steel to an analysis specifi- 


It would mean the loss of his freedom and 


iid weaken seriously his usefulness and value to the 
tomer, 


If the manufacturer admits that analysis 


s the final test of quality, he admits a stopping point 


ar 


wr 


| progress will cease. 
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Seé 


He will be placed in a position 
he must get the consent of thousands of custo- 
efore he can change the analysis even if in doing 
would improve the quality. Nothing in this uni- 


e is fixed or stationary, everything is in a perpetual 


Be fore closing our consideration of the subject of 
standardization, I would 


thourcht 


like to leave with you a 
in reference to a condition your influence could 

lee ¢ . . . 

iy improve. Tool steel is finished into many 


s other than the standard rounds, squares, octa- 
* and flats and some of these shapes are referred 


a general way as standard special shapes. The 


‘pes, however, are only roughly standard and vary 
minor dimensions—no two concerns using shapes 
néseales 2£ . 
irely identical. 


Each slight variation means a spe- 
t of rolls. As an example of this condition I 
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would refer to cruciform mining drill steel, scale pivots, 
tap sections, etc. The adoption of standard dimen- 
sioned shapes would work for mutual benefit to the 
manufacturer and the user. 


An Old Steel Maker’s Opinion 


The question contained in the subject of this paper 
was presented to a tool steel man having 40 years of 
successful experience with tool steel, one who has ai- 
ways emphasized the importance of the personal ele- 
ment in the making of steel and tools. Among other 
things his answer contained the following thought: 
“An honest brand of tool steel is 75 per cent determi- 
nation, loyalty, interest and honor, leaving only 25 per 
cent for analysis and facts. A laboratory formula is 
not sacred; a formula is a mile-stone on the path to 
discovery. Brearley, the inventor of stainless steel, 
did not rely on existing formulas for his advanced 
achievements. Formulas are stepping stones; they are 
outposts of progress; they are marks of what has been 
done, not of what may be done. A formula is valuable 
but a formula is not a finality. If we only give our 
customers their 25 per cent of metallic ingredients and 
throw away the proven values of over 100 years experi- 
ence, represented by the 75 per cent, are we not sacri- 
ficing the demonstrated and enduring values of aspira- 
tion, courage, honesty, fidelity, and love of the work?” 

Our metallurgists, heat treaters and chemists are 
to be commended and encouraged in the fine work they 
are accomplishing, and they may eventually solve the 
problem, but according to our present knowledge the 
final and conclusive test of tool steel is cutting capacity. 


Changes in British Wages 

According to figures published by Jron and Coal 
Trades Review, British wages in 1921 decreased mar- 
kedly from the 1920 level, but still remained about 77 
per cent above the 1914 level. The study, which cov- 
ered a very large number of workers, was based upon 
wage payments of about £10,000,000 per week in 1914. 
This same group showed £23,767,000 in 1920 or 138 
per cent above the 1914 figure. In 1921 the figure had 
declined to £17,761,000. 

With particular reference to the iron and steel in- 
dustry, it may be pointed out that weekly wages amount- 
ing to about £510,000 in 1914 became £1,214,000 in 1920 
and have since receded to £739,000. This means that 
in 1920 they were 138 per cent above the 1914 level 
and, in 1921, only 45 per cent above that level. Under 
engineering, shipbuilding and other metal trades, in- 
cluding machine tool building, a wage of £2,300,000 in 
1914 had become £5,482,000 in 1920 and dropped to 
£4,428,000 in 1921. This showed also 138 per cent more 
in 1920 than in 1914 and 92% per cent more in 1921 
than in 1914. All the groups covering iron and steel 
and other metals, as well as mining and quarrying, 
show a present excess of 60 per cent over the 1914 
figure, while the groups outside these specific indus- 
tries are still 97 per cent higher than in 1914. It is 
evident, therefore, that the iron and steel and allied 
industries have been liquidated to a much greater 
extent than other industries. 


Automobile Production 


Production of the Ford Motor Co. in April is re- 
ported at 127,249 cars and trucks, which constitutes a 
new high record in achievement. It is expected that 
this figure will be exceeded in May, with a production 
now estimated at 135,000 vehicles. Total sales by the 
General Motors Corporation are reported for the first 
four months of 1922 at 111,960, as compared with only 
46,649 vehicles in the first four months of 1921. 

With returns complete except for a few small com- 
panies, the Department of Commerce reports, for 
identical companies, the following output during the 
first four months of the year: 


Passenger 
Cars Trucks Tota 
Se ccactutand ddae aan ae 81,638 9,204 90,842 
PG <6 cescpecseaeddeanedl 109.039 12,968 122,007 
BE sy oe vinci <a 6 Gade aw be 152.647 19,449 172,096 
a a ee or eee 196,512 21,944 218,456 
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VERTICAL INTERNAL GRINDER 


Production Machine for Cylindrical Work — 
Unique Work Spindle—Direct-Driven Wheel 


Spindle Other Features 


A vertical internal grinding machine designed for 
the duplication of cylindrical work of the highest class 
on a production basis and incorporating several unique 
features of design has been placed on the market by 
the Garvin Machine Co., 139 Varick Street, New York. 

The machine, known as the Bright internal grinder, 
is the invention of F. E. Bright, well known in the 
machinery industries. A general idea of the construc- 
tion may be gathered from the accompanying illustra- 









The Chuck Spindle 
Is Vertical and Ro- 
tates and Recipro- 
cates in the Same 


Bearing 


and the 


The capacity is rated as 4 in. x 4 in. 
chuck swing 11 in. 

The outstanding feature is the design of the chuck 
spindle, which rotates and reciprocates in the same 


tions. 


bearing. The spindle revolves around one common 
center at the same time that it slides back and forth 
in the bearing, the theory involved in this motion being 
pointed out as correct for obtaining straight and round 
It is mounted in a vertical position and revolves 
in a film of oil which is balanced at all times. Pres- 
sure is exerted only when the grinding wheel touches 
the work, and by actual test it is claimed this pressure 
is really insignificant. The oil never being squeezed 
from between the surfaces, the two metals never touch, 
with the result that the life of the bearing is indefinite. 

Three fiexible spring steel keys are used to rotate 
the spindle, the keys being driven from a bevel gear, 
thereby relieving any strain on the spindle. The bevel 
gear runs in a bearing and does not touch the spindle, 
there being clearance around the spindle. This bevel 
gear is operated in turn through a pinion fastened to 
a shaft which is mounted on ball bearings and runs 
direct from the speed change gear box. 

The load of the spindle is carried on a single ball 
thrust. The ball has sufficient clearance to allow it to 
rotate and wear evenly, and it rests in a pocket of oil. 
A hardened and ground steel disk is inserted in the 
lower end of the spindle to assure long life, the upper 
end of the spindle having a face plate to which may be 
bolted various fixtures. The chuck spindle bearings 
are of bronze and are mounted in a cast-iron sleeve as 


bores. 
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a unit, an arrangement intended to facilitate . 
moval of the bearings if desired. 


Wheel Spindle Direct Connected 


Another noteworthy feature is the direct], 
grinding-wheel spindle which avoids the use 
and consequently belt slippage, and provides co 
and definite wheel speed. The spindle is also 
vertically and is connected to the motor by 
coupling by which exact alinement is obtai) 
tween the motor shaft and the motor and the 
spindle. Both the spindle and the motor sha; 
mounted in ball bearings, adjustable for wear. 
extensions are provided for deep hole grinding 
motor is of the induction type, 1% hp., and th 
pactness of this member may be judged from t} 
that the outside diameter of its housing is only 
The speed of the wheel spindle is changed by 
quency changing device by means of which th: 
of the spindle motor are made to range fron 
r.p.m. to 12,000 r.p.m. 

The motor and wheel spindle are mounted on 
which in turn is mounted on a large round 
column, as shown. As the machine is brought to 
a wedging action lifts the arm, at the same time 
the wheel clear of the work. The motor and whe 
then be swung away from the work to allow of 
ance for gaging or loading and unloading. Th 
is of telescopic construction and is varied in heig! 
means of a screw operated by the handwhee!l sh 
the front view. Varying the length of the 
varies of course the height of the wheel head. 

An almost entire elimination of vibration and spring 
between the work and the grinding wheel, reducing 
time required to arrive at the desired result as to 
truth and finish, is claimed. Perfect balance of 
essential working parts, without out-of-balance 


The Motor Driving 
the Grinding Spindle 








Is Direct Connected, 
as Shown. Motor at 
the rear is on the 
feed box and drives 
by silent chain 


~~ 


hang or belt strain is also claimed, the work spinc 
not even being called upon to take any strain due t 
the drive, but being free at all times to be governec 
and controlled by its main bearings. Rigidity with! 
the machine itself, regardless of the foundation, 's 
pointed out as a feature, as compared with other de- 
signs of relatively far greater weight. The unusua! 
accessibility to the work for measuring, removal or re- 
chucking may be judged from the illustrations. 

The feed is automatic. To the arm yoke is fastene 
an adjustable feed block which is connected in turn to 
a feed screw, the feed screw being mounted on 4 


} 
| 
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ket close to the work spindle. 
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The wheel is never 


than 6 in. from the power point of the feed screw, 
_rrangement contributing materially to making the 


| mounting of rigid construct 


ion. Being rigid and 


| exactly where needed, around the wheel and the 


is a feature emphasized. 


ratchet wheel having a dial graduated in incre- 


ts of 0.0001 in. operates the feed screw. 


The grind- 


-heel is fed into the work at each end of the stroke, 
equalizes the strain on the wheel and wears it 


In dressing the wheel th 
he wheel lifted clear of the 
ght in 


e machine is stopped 
work, swung to and 


line with the fixed diamond, mounted as 


Stroke Mechanism 


‘he stroke of the machine is 


to the chuck. 
num to maximum without s 


controlled by an ad- 


ble crank motion which gives a total travel of 
The travel 


is controlled from 
topping the machine 


irning the small screw, shown at the left in the 


ration of this mechanism. 
ited from a heart-shaped 
designed to give the 
a straight line action. 
am is operated through 
rm and worm wheel, 
the worm shaft running 
tly to the change speed 
ox in the rear of the 
ne. The lifting load on 
am and gears is consid- 
relieved by a counter- 
nee weight which weighs 
tly less than the chuck 
lle. A chain attached 
the weight and lift bar 
des direct lifting action. 
entire mechanism for 
rating and controlling the 
ition and reciprocation of 
huck spindle can be con- 
ently removed as a unit 
igh the door in front of 

ase, 

The gear box is located 

rear of the machine and } 

is of rotation, 100 to 385 r.p 

10 changes of stroke, from 4 to 


tirely inclosed and the gears run in oil. 


earing mounted. A 1%-hp. 

f the gear box, a silent chai 
The motor control box is 

lriving motor, as shown. 


The crank motion is 


_— 


orovides five different 


.m., and also a range 


48 per min. The box 
Shafts are 
motor is mounted on 
n connecting box and 
located on top of the 


lhe machine is adequately lubricated at all times, 


itomatic system having been 
lle is lubricated by forced fee 


provided. The work 
d from a smali pump 


ited in the front of the base and driven by the stroke 


hanism. 


Oil is forced to the top of the upper bear- 


and works down through the two bearings to the 
m of the spindle, where it drips off into a small 
from which it goes to the tank of the oil pump. 

of the oil is diverted to the bevel gears, which 


their bearings run in oil. Oi 


1 from the cup on the 


drips down, lubricating the top bearing of the 


armature, avoids entering 


the windings of the 


and is carried through a duct to the bearings of 


heel spindle. 


Arrangement for Wet Grinding 


\ tank pump and circulating 
i for wet grinding. 


conveniently removable for cleaning. 


system has been pro- 


The piping is inclosed and the 


Cooling 


ant is automatically turned on and off as the wheel 


vered and withdrawn from the work. 


A guard sur- 


is the work chuck. Water does not come in contact 
any working parts of the machine, gravity and 
fugal force, together with the particular construc- 
‘f the machine, effectively preventing it. 


Operation of the machine is simple. 


It is started by 


ng the lever backward, which lowers the wheel to 


work. 


Continued movement of the lever disengages 


brake, engaging at the same time the clutch at the 


| 
i <i 
| 
/ 
°°. 
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feed box. Forward movement of the lever throws out 
the clutch, engages the brake and raises the head. 

It will be seen that the machine, because of the 
vertical position of the spindle, requires comparatively 
little floor space, the actual space being only 20 x 45 in. 
The height is 63 in. with the wheelhead in the raised 
position. The chuck plate is 38 5/16 in. above the floor 















The Motor and Wheel May Be 
Swung Away from the Work, as 
Shown. The 
stroke adjusting mechanism 


insert shows the 


when in its middle position. 
1250 Ib. 


The total weight is only 


British Pig Iron and Steel Output for April 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 20 (By Cable).—The pro- 
duction of pig iron in Great Britain in April 
394,300 gross tons and that of steel ingots and cast- 
ings 404,200 tons. These compare with an output of 
389,800 tons of pig iron and 549,400 tons of steel ingots 
and castings in March, of 300,100 tons of pig iron 
and 415,000 tons of steel ingots and castings in Febru- 
ary and with 288,000 tons of pig iron and of 327,500 
tons of steel in January. [The April pig iron output 
is the largest since February, 1921, when it was 463,- 
600 tons. The steel output declined, due probably to 
the engineers’ strike, but exceeds any month in 1921 and 
compares with a monthly average of 403,350 tons for 
the six months preceding February and following the 
coal strike. ] 


was 


There is substantial volume of inquiry for. blast 
furnace repair work and new construction in this line, 
including modernization of stacks. The Claire Furnace 
Co. has awarded a contract to the Pennsylvania Engi- 
neering Works, New Castle, Pa., for the rebuilding 
of three stoves on one of its Sharpsville, Pa., furnaces. 
Witherbee, Sherman & Co., New York, have awarded 
repair work on a furnace at Port Henry, N. Y., to the 
William B. Pollock Co., Youngstown fabricating inter- 
est. The Pollock company is engaged on a contract 
for the reconstruction of a furnace at Chester, Pa., and 
was recently given a contract to rebuild No. 3 blast fur- 
nace at Sharpsville of the Shenango Furnace Co. Such 
construction and renewal are involving in the aggre- 
gate a considerable tonnage of heavy plate material. 
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New Officers of Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society 

John Lyle Harrington, of the consulting engineer- 
ing firm of Harrington, Howard & Ash, Kansas City, 
will be the next president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, succeeding Dean Dexter 5S. 
Kimball, of Cornell University. He and the other 
officers named will be elected by mail ballot of the 
society’s membership and will take office at the close 
of the next annual meeting in New York in December. 

Vice-presidents of the society were chosen as fol- 
lows: W. S. Finlay, Jr., vice-president American Water 
Works & Electric Co., New York; William H. Kener- 
son, professor of mechanical engineering, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I.; Earl F. Scott, president and 
manager, Earl F. Scott & Co., Atlanta, Ga., and H. 
H. Vaughan, consulting engineer, Montreal, Can., to 
fill the unexpired term of the late L. E. Strothman, 
Milwaukee. 

These managers were selected: A. G. Christie, asso- 
ciate professor of mechanical engineering, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore; James H. Herron, presi- 
dent James H. Herron Co., Cleveland; Roy V. Wright, 
editorial department of the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 

William H. Wiley, president John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, is continued as treasurer and the 
following will serve as delegates to the American 
Engineering Council: 

John Lyle Harrington, chairman; L. P. Alford, 
editor Management Engineering, New York; A. M. 
Greene, Jr., professor of mechanical engineering, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.; Fred J. Miller, 
consulting engineer, New York; Max Toltz, mechani- 
cal engineer, Toltz, King & Day, Inc., St. Paul; Fred 
R. Low, editor Power, New York; Dr. S. W. Stratton, 
director U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington; 
Edward R. Fish, vice-president Heine Boiler Co., St. 
Louis; Edwin B. Katte, chief engineer of electric trac- 
tions, New York Central Railroad Co., New York. 

The council approved applications for new local 
sections from Dallas, Tex.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Louis- 
ville, Ky., and the state of Nebraska. 


Sheet Metal Contractors Meet 


The eighteenth annual convention and exhibition of 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors 
of the United States and the annual meeting of the 
Indiana State Association were held concurrently at In- 
dianapolis on May 15-19. The attendance at both meet- 
ings was the largest in the history of the associations. 
In the exhibition this year 102 manufacturers displayed 
their products in the spacious Cadle Tabernacle, where 
the business sessions also were held. 

The trade development committee’s report showed 
that progress had been made in opening up new lines 
in the sheet metal industry. Business in the past year, 
according to the reports from different sections of the 
country, was favorable, and the indications were that 
this year wil] be the best since the association was or- 
ganized. 

Some discussion ensued on the report of the voca- 
tional educational committee. Where boards of edu- 
cation have not provided for vocational schools, local 
sheet metal contractors had opened schools for the 
training of apprentices in their own shops, and this 
method had been found to be successful. 

The warm air furnace committee’s report, submitted 
at Wednesday’s session, contained some important 
recommendations on the proposed furnace code, which 
is to be approved by the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, the National Warm Air 
Heating and Ventilating Association, and the Western 
Warm Air Furnace and Supply Association. 

The national association will publish a book, con- 
taining 500 pages, devoted to the sheet metal industry, 
in which working drawings for every conceivable type 
of work will be included. 

The sessions closed on Friday with the election of 
the following officers: President, John A. Pierpont, 
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Washington, D. C.; first vice-president, Frank B. H 
gins, St. Louis; second vice-president, George P. \ 
ner, Galveston, Tex.; third vice-president, D. M. Hai; 
Chicago; fourth vice-president, Joseph C. Gardner. | 
dianapolis; secretary, Edwin L. Seabrook, Philadelp 

re-elected; treasurer, Julius Gerock, St. Louis. 

elected. St. Louis was selected as the place of hold 
the national convention in 1923, the date to be se 

the St. Louis chapter. 


New York Steel Treaters 


At the May meeting of the New York Chapte 
the American Society for Steel Treating, Wedne 
evening, May 17, C. M. Blackman, foreman harde 
department Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg, Co., Ha 
ford, Conn., addressed the members on “The H 
Treatment of High-Speed Steel.” This was follo\ 
by an active discussion. 

New officers for the ensuing year were elected 
installed as follows: 

Dr. Paul D. Merica, International Nickel Co., Bay 
N. J., chairman. 

Edwin F. Cone, THE IRON AGE, New York, vice-chair 

T. N. Holden, Jr., E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, re- 
secretary-treasurer 


— 

Doctor Merica was for several years connected wit 
the Bureau of Standards and is now in charge of 
research department of the Nickel company. 


Pipe Association Election 


Retiring officers of the National Pipe and Supplies 
Association were re-elected at the closing session of 
the annual convention held at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, May 16 and 17. They are: President, G 
R. Adams, Samuel Sloan & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; first 
vice-president, W. E. Clow, Jr., James B. Clow & Sons. 
Chicago; second vice-president, L. J. Merkel, the 
Merkel Bros. Co., Cincinnati; secretary-treasurer, 
Geo. D. Mclivaine, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. J. A. 
Vann, Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.., 
was chosen to fill the unexpired term, ending in 1923, 
of W. P. Mars, Marshall-Wells Co., Duluth, as a 
member of the executive committee and J. J. McArdle, 
McArdle & Cooney, Philadelphia; Murray W. Sales, 
the Murray W. Sales Co., Detroit, and G. H. Gortor 
W. B. Young Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo., were 
elected to this committee for the term ending in 1925 

Choice of the place of meeting for the 1923 con 
vention was left with the executive committee. 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 


Officers of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Associa 
tion for the 1922-1923 term, elected at the month! 
meeting of the organization at the General Forbes 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 15, are: President, Samuel B 
Cuthbert, Edgar Thompson Works, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Braddock, Pa.; vice-president, John W. Guay, Fort Pitt 
Steel Castings Co., McKeesport, Pa.; secretary- 
treasurer, William J. Brant; executive committee, F. 
H. Clay, Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa.; John 
Field, Union Steel Casting Co., Pittsburgh; W. B. Rob- 
inson, THE IRON AGE, Pittsburgh and Thomas A. Rey- 
nolds, the McConway-Torley Co., Pittsburgh. Annua! 
financial reports were presented. The speaker of the 
evening was J. M. Ryan, Stewart Mfg. Co., Chicago 
whose subject was “Bearing Metals.” 


New Weirton Sintering Plant 


The Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., has taken 
a license from the American Ore Reclamation (o. and 
is installing a plant consisting of one standard Dwight 
& Lloyd sintering machine for treating flue dust. The 
output will be about 150 tons of sinter per day and 
the installation is being made by the Weirton Stee 
Co. under plans furnished by the American Ore Recla- 


mation Co. Some unusual outputs have been made 


i? 


at the Weirton blast furnace since it was blown 
last October. 








Progress in Conversion of War Factories 


New Plants Supplied from Used Equipment—How the Remington 


Bridgeport Shops Became Part of the General Electric Works 


—Developing Business for the Winchester Plant 


BY STERLING H. BUNNELL* 


on the people engaged. But the changes due to 
previous wars are known to us only as events in 
tory; and until within a dozen years or so popular 
torical works dealt with only the political effects of 
Thus, we have become accustomed to think of war 
rely as a process of conquest, by which one ruler 
ay replace another, and the principal result a change 
the colors on the maps. Until the most recent school 
stories were written, the aver- 
ve man did not realize that 
lates and battles are only inci- 
ients in great processes 
hange that go on in the war- 
ring countries, miles away from 
the battlefields, and are, in the 
nd, much more important than 
the actual fighting in affecting 
the course of the lives of na- 
tions. In one sense there is a 
grain of truth in the socialists’ 
dogma that all wars are capital- 
stic—for even the fighting of 
savages is to gain possession of 
food or materials, or the free- 
range over a_ desired 
hunting ground. It is the pos- 
session of something for future 
needs that marks the capitalist, 
ot the ability to sell one’s labor 
for one dollar or one thousand 
dollars a day. The contest with 
say envelopes and check books 
eeds its Hague conventions and leagues to limit arma- 
ent, so as to reduce the hardships wherever possible; 
t in one form or another the eternal struggle of living 


‘ STATE of war necessarily has a profound effect 
A 


ment activities in 


of new fields. 


om to 


\ go on, 


War Intensified the Industrial Struggle 


The period of ten years before the great European 

* was a time of severe and increasing competition 
between the manufacturing plants and shipping of Ger- 
nany, Belgium, France and England. The United 
States was developing into a strong competitor of metal 
nanufacturers in foreign markets. As the pressure 
shutdowns became more frequent, labor 
troubles increased, prices and ocean rates were cut be- 

cost, and the competition between the nations for 
he world markets continued to the point where Ger- 
many made the mistake of trying to back a good hand 
vith gun play instead of waiting till the showdown. 
‘veryone to-day knows the general results in terms of 
attles and dates; but many do not realize that the 
vreatest and most lasting effect of the war was to 
nerease the over-industrialization in the warring coun- 
tries, so that to-day the commercial struggle is fiercer 
than ever. Not only great new munition shops were 
added to the industries, but also machine tool shops, 
iotor car works, shipbuilding plants, textile and cloth- 
ng plants, and all the accessories that go to supply 
As the result, nations which formerly imported 
manufactured goods now have a surplus to sell, and 


increased, 


these, 


*Consulting engineer, New York. 


of i, this fourth article of the series 

he has been writing as the result 
of the special investigation he under- 
took for THE IRON AGE, Mr. Bunnell 
presents evidence of the absorption of 
shop capacity built for war purposes. 
New England furnishes a number of 
examoles of the turning of munitions 
plants into peace-time channels, and 
the process is still under way. 

The fifth and concluding article of 
the series will deal with sales depart- 
this 
period, that look to the development 
The subject will be dis- 
cussed under these heads: in 


Broadening the Sales Field—Facts 
Concerning Seven New England Com- 


nations which formerly exported a large surplus are 
now suffering the effects of idleness and unemployment 
of labor to an extent hitherto unknown. As the struggle 
for markets goes en, currencies change rapidly in value, 
tariff barriers are raised, and price-slashing campaigns 
are started in the hope of killing off competitors. The 
one bright spot in the European outlook is the possi- 
bility of arranging satisfactory terms for opening trade 
with Russia, where there exists an enormous vacuum 
to be filled with manufactured 
goods, and vast agricultural re- 
sources and workers ready to 


preduce food in payment. 
The Reflowing Wave of Over- 
production 
In the United States there 


has been reflected the 
of liquidation of war industries 
which has been going on in Eu- 
rope. The first cause of the 
depression here was the exist- 
ence of huge frozen credits for 
goods sent to foreign countries 


process 


readjustment 


where there was need, but left 
storage on wharves and in 
custom houses as exchange rates 
fell to a level at which foreign 


panies—Plans for Selling to the In- houses could not pay their 
dividual Household — Direct Sales American accounts without 
Plans for Articles of Personal Use. bankruptcy. When the Federal 
mmuwwnd3Qi.. Reserve Bank forced the liqui- 

dation of these credits, which 


compelled the sacrifice or return of the goods, the wave 
of over-production rolled back over this country and 
caused a general cessation of manufacturing and a fall 
in prices of goods on hand. Even to-day, sales are de- 
layed because stocks of supplies and parts dating back 
two years are still present in the storerooms of many 
shops. 

Over-industrialization existed before the war in this 
country as well as in Europe, though not to the same 
extent. Here, too, the normal condition was increased 
by the building of a large number of new factories for 
supplying the industry of warfare. These were only 
in part of the kind useful in time of peace, as for the 
manufacture of textiles and clothing. At the same 
time, the regular increase in the number of homes for 
the growing population was checked, with only slight 
compensation by the construction of special housing de- 
velopments for certain localities where the need was 
most urgent. All factories which could not be devoted 
to the direct support of the war or the population were 
considered to be non-essential and were not permitted 
to expand. Even such indispensable industries as rail- 
road transportation were not allowed to effect even 
ordinary repairs. 


Surplus Versus Deficient Production 


Setting one against the other, a very broad move- 
ment was evidently in order to convert the idle muni- 
tion plants, and the surplus of machine-tool and other 
shops, so as to supply the deficiency in production of 
those goods which are directly useful in the daily life 
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of the nation, and to make up for the checking of the 
regular normal increase during the war. The same con- 
siderations apply to the materials which were left in 
stock at the war plants. Unfortunately, manufacturers 
in general were slow in realizing the complete reversal 
of conditions, and many of them accepted large quanti- 
ties of supplies at high prices when they would have 
saved money by canceling the orders and paying the 
seller for his loss of profit. However, the presence of 
such overstocks does not indicate that there was then 
a general surplus of production. Such a_ condition 
could not be at a time when millions of men were with- 
drawn from their jobs to serve in the army. There is 
undoubtedly no genera) excess of manufactured goods 
at present. The surplus in some lines must correspond 
to a deficit in others, and as far as adjustments can be 
made, nothing need be wasted or lost. 


Getting New Equipment Cheaply 


The liquidation of the surplus supplies of machines 
and materials is by this time nearly completed. The 
process went on by the agency of the regular brokers 
and dealers in such goods. Second-hand machines were 
collected and listed, catalogs mailed to possible buyers, 
and gradually the bulk of the offerings were absorbed 
in trade. As the prices went down, men were encour- 
aged to purchase machines and start new enterprises 
in anticipation of the coming improvement in business. 
Thus, the Dovan Chemical Co. of Newark, N. J., pro- 
vided itself at very small cost with a complete plant 
for the manufacture of a chemical used in accelerating 
the vulcanization of rubber. The building was selected 
from among several formerly used for the manufaeture 
of dyes. The equipment was collected from chemical 
plants at favorable prices. The plant was put into full 
operation just in time to meet the demand caused by the 
revival of activity in the rubber works. It has the 
advantage of smaller capital cost, and therefore of 
lower fixed charges, than would have been the case if 
the purchase had not been made at a time when courage 
and faith were necessary in order to act while others 
were timidly waiting. 

A similar story is that of the Universal Wire Ma- 
chinery Co. of New Haven, Conn., which started busi- 
ness in November, 1921, because the necessary machine 
tools could then be purchased cheaply. The company 
designs and builds wire-working machinery, particu- 
larly machines for insulating, coating, covering, wrap- 
ping and stranding. There is at present a scarcity of 
telephone cables which are urgently needed to take 
care of the expansion checked by war conditions. 
Magnet wire is also scarce; and the wireless telephone 
activity is calling for great quantities of insulated wire 
The shop equipment was made 


and copper strand. 


ready, and then the business came. 


General Electric Absorption of Remington 


While it is easy to convert small buildings to new 
uses, and shift machines from one plant to another, it 
is quite another matter to get full value out of a very 
large plant for which the business has ended. The city 
of Bridgeport, Conn., enjoyed the acquisition of the 
greatest small-arms plant in the world, next to that of 
the Krupps in Germany—that of the Remington Arms 
Co., built and equipped complete in eight months during 
the year of 1916. The plant cost $12,000,000—and that 
at a time prices had hardly begun to rise—and employed 
18,000 hands. A large number of houses were built, 
streets opened and improved, and the locality accom- 
modated to its new activity, when the war ended and 
the plant was left permanently without orders. 

Recalling the fact that the Remington factory con- 
tained 1,335,200 sq. ft. of floor space, in 38 units, with 
a power plant of 13,000 kw. capacity, it is evident that 
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its utilization was of enormous importance to th 
and that only a very large corporation needine ae 
such a factory could handle the proposition. The 
tion was found in the sale of the entire plant 
General Electric Co. All the machinery was 1 
by the original owners and sold or otherwise disp. <. 
of. Joseph Clark of the General Electric organ; 
became general manager of the Bridgeport work j 
the process of developing the use of the plan 
begun. 

The main building consists of 13 units, eg 
x 274 ft., arranged parallel to each other and con: d 
by units 50 x 78 ft., forming a central corridor j 
all the wings. The whole building is thus about 
ft. long by 274 ft. wide, with light spaces 50 ft. 
between each two wings. The toilet rooms, too] ) 
and service facilities are in the connecting corr 
The whole structure is five stories high. The plan 
also five buildings formerly used as forge shops, 
taining 110,500 sq. ft. It is provided with auton 
fire sprinklers throughout, also hydrants, fire pu: 
and two chemical fire engines. 

The General Electric Co. has already occupied about 
30 per cent of the floor space for the manufacture of 
electric light sockets, switches and small fittings. Bu 
ness in these lines is increasing, due undoubtedly to the 
activity in building as the war shortage in housing is 
being gradually attacked. Other lines of manufacture 
will be brought to this shop as business requires. It is 
believed that within three years the natural growth of 
the business of the General Electric Co. will fill the 
entire capacity of these shops. The present volume of 
trade for all the company’s plants is about 65 per cent 
of the war peak, not merely the pre-war normal. 

This great plant, constructed solely and entirely for 
war purposes, has thus become an element in the per- 
manent industrial equipment of our country. It is an 
instance of the possibility of taking an item of war 
construction and fitting it accurately into a vacancy 
left by the inability to provide for the normal increase 
of one of the standard industries. 


The Winchester Adaptation to Peace Needs 


In New Haven, Conn., there is another famous 
small-arms factory which was enormously expanded to 
meet war needs. The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
however, determined to retain its increase of facilities 
when the war should end, and to develop its own pro 
duction in new lines of permanent usefulness. The 
work for which this plant is best fitted is obviously 
high-grade metal articles, particularly articles of fin 
A sales outlet was already open for sporting 
goods, following the well-established business in sport 
ing rifles and shotguns. But in order to provide a 
sufficient volume of sales to utilize the whole of th 
war expansion, the company decided to organize its 
own complete wholesale and retail system, and to go 
into the manufacture of all articles for personal use, 
suitable to the character of the Winchester plant. The 
articles now made include pocket cutlery, household 
knives and hunting knives of all kinds, fishing tackle, 
and flash-lights. These lines develop naturally by the 
use of machines and men skilled in the manufacture of 
bayonets and cartridge shells. 

As in the case of the Remington plant, a consider 
able part of the war increase of the Winchester shops 
is still idle. The goods which are being produced are 
of excellent quality and finish, and are meeting with 
favor; so that it is only a question of time when orders 
will increase sufficiently to require the maximum pro- 
duction of which the plant is capable. 

While on the subject of variation in production, it 
is of interest to note the practice of the Winchester 
company to regulate the ratio of indirect to direct 
labor. Charts were prepared showing the amount per- 
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, | to be spent in each department under various 
rates of production. The foremen were kept advised 
rate of production required by the orders booked, 
re held to the limit of cost of indirect labor cor- 
nding. In this way the ratio of overhead expense 
ect production cost was prevented from running 
noticed by the management until the money had 
spent and the loss incurred. The plan would be 

in many other shops. 


Normal Business in Sight 


all those industries which produce articles of 
utility, the war expansion has already been 
absorbed by the natural increase in demand 
i by the orderly growth of the population and its 
The depression in business has pased for these 
and normal business is already in sight. The 
rth Mfg. Co. of Boston felt the worst of the de- 
nn in January, 1921, when numerous cancellations 
ders were received, evidently from dealers and 
of valves and pipe fittings who had just realized 
the period of dullness was likely to be prolonged. 
esent the activity in the building trade is bringing 
satisfactory volume of orders. During the year 
the company reduced its inventory to the point 
e shortages began to occur, so that now some items 
carce, and none are in excess. A bond issue was 
ut early this year, and was entirely taken up within 
‘ew days, which is an interesting evidence of the favor 
which investors now regard the securities of in- 
trials with an established business and a satisfac- 
record of previous earnings. 
The Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation is one of the 
erns which would be expected to be greatly affected 
e demand for metal cutting tools during war prep- 
yns, and the cessation of such demand which fol- 
ed. The corporation enjoyed a world-wide business, 
evidenced by its carrying in stock taps and dies of 
regular standards, including the British Whitworth 
the German automobile, as well as the metric 
tandards. Eventually, the trade was sure to revive, 
| in fact the corporation reports a steady improve- 
since the first of the current year. Orders are 
rous, although small. Export trade has resumed 
South America, China, Japan, Australia and New 
land. The working force was recently reported as 
per cent of the full number, and additions were 
: made constantly. In the same city of Greenfield, 
the Goodell-Pratt Co., manufacturer of hand 
and many other tools, has a very similar ex- 
nce. The present force and production are each 
{0 per cent of the peak figure of 1920. Improve- 
t began in January, 1921, and steadily continues. 
Manifestly, much progress has already been made 
putting the war factories to work on peace-time 
Those factories making articles useful in either 
\r peace are in some cases waiting till the natural 
ease of demand shall overtake their expanded facili- 
Much undoubtedly remains to be done before all 
dle factory space is again put to use. There are, 
nstance, a very large number of brewery plants 
which no adequate use has yet been found. All of 
have refrigerating machines, and some of these 
been used for ice-making, while small portions of 
veries have been converted into large ice-cream 
tories. But the vats, brick vaults, bottling rooms and 
ing platforms represent a vast amount of idle cap- 
which has yet to be utilized in some way. The 
‘test difficulty is that breweries almost without ex- 
yn have no railroad connections. Their product 
nearly always delivered locally by wagons, so that 
road sidings were unnecessary. Whoever can de- 
Pp a new and legal use for the whole of a well- 
“iulpped brewery may feel certain of obtaining a very 
‘arge reward for his ideas. 
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HOW TO SOCKET WIRE ROPE 


Wires Must Be Thoroughly Cleaned and Then 
Held in Pure Zine 


It is far better, and much more economical in the 
long run, to employ in the beginning a steel rope that 
is from 25 to 50 ft. longer than actual initial require- 
ments, according to Donald J. Baker, writing in Coal 
Age. Yet it is not uncommon to see the drums of hoist- 
ing engines entirely bare when the rope is paid out. 

Stresses sustained in heavy and continuous hoisting, 
while having their effects on all sections of the rope, are 
more noticeable in certain places than others. That por- 
tion of rope adjacent to the socket, as well as that near 
or in contact with the shaft side of the sheave wheel 
when the load is at rest at the bottom, are subjected 
to more wear than is the rest of the cable. When the 
load or skip comes to rest at the bottom of the shaft, the 
rope is continually vibrating. The extremity or point 
of this vibration ends at the sheave wheel at the top and 
at the socket on the load itself. 

This is more wearing on the rope than the actual 
hoisting cycle. Not only is there a tendency on the part 
of the cable to stretch throughout its entire length at 
such times, but shearing forces are exerted on the 
strands at the socket. It is considered wise, therefore, 
to cut off and scrap, every six months or a year, 6 ft. or 
so of the rope nearest to the socket. The section nearest 
the sheave wheel will thus be lowered away from the 
point of undue stress, and consequently will not be 
subjected to any forces other than those exerted in a 
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Four Stages in the Socketing of Wire Rope 
Three seizings are put on the rope. The socket is carefully 


cleansed of paint and grease and rounded out smoothly at £. 
The rope is then passed into the socket as indicated at left. 
The end seizing is then removed; the wires are untwisted 
until they stand out like a broom, as in the second view, and 
the hemp core is cut as far as the second seizing. The wires 
are then thoroughly cleansed with gasoline and with hydro- 
chloric acid. The rope is then drawn back as shown, and pure 
zine at the proper temperature is poured in and allowed to 
set. Then the two remaining seizings are removed. 


straight pull. It is always well to provide a drum that 
can carry the extra length of rope; otherwise in a few 
months it may be necessary to scrap the whole rope as 
too short for the service, as a result of having become 
worn out at its lower extremity. 

The instructions here given for preparing the socket 
attachment are considered the most effective known to- 
day. Proceeding in accordance with them permits of 
the rope being used to a full 100 per cent of its capacity, 
instead of only 70 per cent, the figure that has long 
been accepted as safe where the strands are bent back 
on the socket and babbitt metal used as the filler. 


The Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, Ill., was 30 years 
old on May 1. The growth of the company is indicated 
by the fact that the capital employed to-day is 71 
times the original capital, and that the first plant occu- 
pied approximately one and one-half acres of ground, 
whereas the present factory site covers 32 acres. E. E. 
Baker, president, is the only one of the first directors 
of the company who is now alive. The present plant 
at Kewanee is one of the largest manufacturing steel 
heating boilers and its products are marketed widely, 
sales offices being maintained in many important cities 
throughout this country and Canada. 
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Self-Contained Belt Sander 


The Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
adding to its line the new No. 183 self-contained belt 
sander shown in the accompanying illustration. It is 
intended for rapid sanding and polishing of straight, 
flat and irregular surfaces, built-up pieces such as 
cabinets, large patterns, and is for use also in polish- 
ing metal surfaces. 

The machine will take work of any length and sand 
to the center of 72 in. It will handle work 42 in. high 





The Pulleys Have Individual Vertical Adjustment on Graduated Ways 


The drive is by motor, mounted as shown 


on the table, or by unbolting the table, 66 in. high from 
the floor. The table travels horizontally 36 in., and 
adjusts vertically 14 in. The belts used are approxi- 
mately 31 ft. in length, and of any width up to 10 in. 

The three principal parts of the machine are the 
power stand, idler stand and the table. The table is 
96 by 32 in. and rolls on ball bearings. It is fastened to 
the base plates of the stands as shown, all the mem- 
bers being carefully machined and mounted in aline- 
ment. The two stands are connected with a rigid top 
stay, as shown. The sand belt pulleys run in ball 
bearings and individual vertical adjustment on gibbed, 
graduated ways is provided, the adjustment being by 
means of hand wheel bevel gears and screw. Con- 
venient and quick operation is a feature. 

For motor drive a slow speed motor is direct con- 
nected to the driving pulley, but high speed motors may 
be geared to the pulley also, the latter arrangement 
being shown in the illustration. The pulleys are 24 
by 10 in., the large diameter being to assure long life 
to the belts, sand breaking off less than when traveling 
around small pulleys. The pulleys are rubber faced 
and run at 600 r.p.m. A reversible switch permits run- 
ning the bolt in either direction. 

The spokes of the one pulley are guarded as shown, 
the other being inclosed in the exhaust hood. 


Thermal Stresses in Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


The investigational work which the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has conducted on thermal stresses in chilled iron 
car wheels is discussed in Technologic Paper No. 209. 
The subject is introduced by stating that, for more 
than half a century, over half the freight cars in this 
country have been equipped with chilled iron car wheels. 
It is pointed out that in spite of the fact that these 
chilled iron wheels have been eminently satisfactory, 
even under the strenuous service conditions of to-day, 
accidents have occasionally occurred, particularly on 
roads having long mountainous grades where pro- 
longed brake application results in excessive heating of 
the tread of the wheel. 

The method of manufacturing wheels of this sort is 
described, and the paper then takes up the laboratory 
tests developed by the bureau and which duplicate the 
severest possible thermal stresses to which such wheels 
may be subjected. The wheels were heated by passing 
an electric current through a band of iron encircling 


the wheel but electrically insulated from it. 


he 
resulting stresses were calculated from strain-gao, 
measurements after correcting for thermal ex; 
Twenty-eight wheels of varying weights and docio, 


from three manufacturers were tested, of whi. 
failed by cracking in the plate. Although ¢} total 
number of wheels tested is too small to draw a 
nite conclusions, the results seem to point to th: 
ing generalities which should be confirmed by a , 
number of tests: 


Ww 


iler 


The maximum stresses developed are very ec! 
tensile strength of the cast iron 
some function of the strength of ¢ 

The maximum tensile stresses 
a radial direction near the juncti 
double plates in the M, C. B, or \ 
type of wheel. In the arch plat 
maximum stress is somewhat n: 
hub, which seems to be a desirabl 
in that the stress lies in the reg 
it is counteracted by the stress 
forcing the wheel on its axle. 

The stress in a tangential direct 
outer face and also the _ stress 
the radial and tangential directio: 
bracket side of the wheel are 
small when compared to those in 
direction on the outer face of th 

3y proper distrubution of meta 
single plate type of wheel, ther 
appear to be a possibility of s: 
wheel more capable of meeting ss 
quirements. 

With identical rates of heat 
heavier weight wheels withstand tl} 
of tread heating with less strain 
lighter wheels 

The tests also indicate that the 0} 
conditions to which wheels are subjected may be 
portant a factor in the safety of the wheel as ar 
problems arising in their manufacture. 


Portable Electric Grinder 


A model 35 portable electric grinder having a fire- 
proof winding among its features has been added to 
the line of Forbes & Myers, Worcester. The motor 
is of the usual squirrel-cage induction type, with the 
exception of the insulation, which is of asbestos treated 





Portable Electric Grinder 


to bind the fibers into a tough but flexible mass that 
will stand a red heat indefinitely. This is intended, 
of course, to obviate the burning out of the windings 
by the overloading of the motor. 

The bearings are of the graphite self-lubricating 
type and when worn can be replaced conveniently. 
Standard wheels are 6 by 1 in., but wider wheels ca! 
be used. The speed is 3600 r.p.m., which is considered 
a safe and efficient speed for that size of wheel. 

The motor is % hp. and is said to maintain its speed 
well under load, better than the universal type ©! 
motor frequently used for such grinders, and whe! 
slowed down by overload resumes its speed quickly. 

Electric shocks from portable tools are annoying 
especially in case the operator is standing on a dam] 
floor with his hand on the metal frame of the grinde! 
This danger is avoided by the use of a grounded wire, 
which adds but little to the weight of the cable. The 
switch of the tool is located in the handle and a whet 
guard is provided, as shown in the illustration. 


C. E. Drayer, national secretary of the American 
Association of Engineers, delivered an address at the 
meeting of the Cincinnati Chapter on May 18. Mr. 
Drayer advocated a law that would compel every eng’ 
neer to undergo a state examination and register 4° 
other professional men. 








Purchasing Agents Meet at Rochester 


Pittsburgh Basing Point, Standardization of Tool Steel 
Specifications and Proposed Pig Iron Contract 
Among Subjects Considered at Convention 


the sessions of the iron and steel sections of 

the National Association of Purchasing Agents 

at Rochester last week. The convention was the 

h annual meeting, and for the first time, an ex- 

t, called Informashow, was included, showing many 

.iucts of member companies. Beside the iron and 

e] section, meetings were held by the groups inter- 

ted in cotton, fuel, lumber, paper, surplus material, 

lic utilities, press and promotion and educational 

titutions. An important feature was the expression 

f strong sentiment for more definite price publication 

industries where “camouflaged prices” are now pub- 
-hed and of opposition to commercial bribery. 

Entertainment features were numerous and delight- 

musical features being of unusual prominence 
The annual dinner, Wednesday eve- 

v, was attended by about 1000 guests and was held 

the spacious dining hall of the Bausch & Lomb 

‘al Co. 

At the steel section meeting Wednesday afternoon, 
presided over by D. R. Perry, Hayes Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
the principal subject was the Buying of Tool Steel by 
Brand Instead of Analysis. The paper on this subject, 
published elsewhere in this issue, was read by R. H. 
Davis, general manager Firth-Sterling Steel Co., Pitts- 
bugh. He took a decided stand against standardization 

analysis, presenting the arguments against specifi- 

tion by analysis and in favor of brands as applied 
purchasing, heat treatment and storage. He also 
fairly stated the opposing arguments with which he 
not agree. He said that brands represent a measure 

quality, a standard of character established over a 

ng period of years. Tool steel and ordinary steel 


DISCUSSION of unusual interest characterized 
A 


excellence. 


may be the same analysis and one will make an ex- 
cellent cutting tool or die, and the other will fail. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Davis’ paper a number of 
buyers insisted that something could be done to stand- 
ardize tool steel. Frank Habicht, Buchanan, Mich., 
said there seemed to be some mystery about the tool 
steel business. A seller would ask you what you intend 
to do with the steel and would then name a price. All 
the salesmen had prices, but they did not give any 
definite information as to the kind of steel that the 
prices would buy. He admitted that it would be diffi- 
cult to standardize tool steel, as some other products 
are standardized, but he thought that that was no reason 
for refusing to try to do anything in the way of 
standardization. 

Donald G. Clark, sales manager, New Yor'!: district, 
of Firth-Sterling Steel Co., called attention to the fact 
that the American Society of Testing Materials, the 
American Society of Steel Treaters and the American 
Society of Mining Engineers are all working on specifi- 
cations for tool steel, and he suggested that if a com- 
mittee were appointed by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, it should act in harmony with the 
other organizations. 

In response to further urging of classifying tool 
steels by analysis, Mr. Davis said that to do so would 
be about as futile as to classify such products as dia- 
monds and coal because they have the same chemical 
analysis. 

Finally, on motion of L. M. Payne, Northway Motors, 
Detroit, it was decided to refer the subject to a com- 
mittee consisting of E. J. Myers, Pollak Steel Co., Cin- 
cinnati; C. R. Ramage, Diamond Chain Co., Indian- 
apolis, and D. R. Perry, Hayes Mfg. Co., Detroit. 


Pittsburgh Basing Denounced—Questions Asked 


a \NK Emerich, a Chicago attorney, who has been ac- 
tively associated with H. O. Pickering in prosecuting 
complaint of the Western Association of Rolled 


Steel Consumers against the Pittsburgh Plus practice, 
an elaborate paper which aroused animated dis- 
ission., 


That Pittsburgh Plus is a protective tariff, arbi- 
irily levied by the steel interests centering about 
Pittsburgh, for the benefit of that city and its environs 
1 to the detriment of the rest of the country, was 
harged here by Mr. Emerich. “You are charged with 
ities far more important than those which each of 
ou owe to his own business organization,” said Mr. 
nerich. “The individual purchasers of the nation 
k to you not only for guidance, but that their own 
irchases may be made as economically as possible. 
Pittsburgh is not entitled to a higher price for its steel, 
cost of production is an economic factor entering 
‘o price, and it is. I do not contend that cost of 
roduction is the sole factor, but it is an important 
ne, and one that must be considered. 
“The steel mills, in defense of Pittsburgh Plus, assert 
at it responds to the law of supply and demand and 
therefore not an artificial device. They say Pitts- 
irgh, as the point of surplus production, governs the 
rice, and that the freight rate between it and other 
‘oducing points is a fair measure of the difference 


But take the case of Birmingham, which 
produces far more steel than its trade territory re- 
quires. There the mills have made an arbitrary dif- 
ferential of $5 per ton, and certainly this is not the 
working of the economic law they invoke, for the 
freight is over $11 per ton from Pittsburgh. The mil!s 
blow hot and cold. They cannot contend that what is 
true, for illustration, in Chicago, as an economic law, 
is not true in Birmingham. Besides, although the mills 
sav so. I am certain that Chicago does produce enough 
steel for its trade territory. This is shown by the fact 
that the Chicago mills admittedly ship much of their 
product East, and this they hardly would do, as the 
Eastern price they receive is less, unless they manufac- 
tured at least enough to supply the demand in their own 
territory, where they receive a higher price. On the 
face of it, and to any reasonable man, doesn’t this 
thing look suspiciously like a controlled market and an 
arbitrary device, instead of the operation of the law 
of supply and demand? 


Wall Around Industry 


“Now, as to the effect of Pittsburgh Plus. What 
it does is to build a wall around industry and center it 
—so far as the steel trade is concerned—in the vicinity 
of Pittsburgh. It makes artificial differentiations be- 
tween manufacturers in different districts, and gives 


in price. 
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the cream of the steel business to those of a favored 
district. In effect, it imposes a protective tariff—a 
domestic tariff—in the steel trade, in favor of Pitts- 
burgh and against the rest of the country.” 

Mr. Emerich gave a number of illustrative freight 
rates, which showed, he said, that industry in all parts 
of the country is penalized by Pittsburgh Plus, so that 
Pittsburgh, a point of relatively high cost steel pro- 
duction, might prosper at the expense of the rest of 
the country. He said that this proved that, without 
legislation, the steel mills have levied a protective tariff 
of their own, to conserve their Pittsburgh investments, 
and have made the rest of the nation suffer from high 
prices in consequence. He further charged that a 
premium is put upon inefficient and costly production 
by Pittsburgh Plus, and that the nation’s waterways 
would fail of their purpose of reducing living cost 
through reduction of transportation costs, and that the 
billions invested in them would be wasted, if industry 
were permitted to impose unreasonable and unwar- 
rantable charges, such as Pittsburgh Plus, at will, 
as these defeat the purposes of cheap water trans- 
portation. In addition, he charged that Pittsburgh 
Plus has been a deterrent to a return to normal con- 
ditions, through reducing the buying power of the 
nation and in consequence, reducing production. 


Interesting Points Developed 


At the conclusion of Mr. Emerich’s paper, a number 
of these present, including some who have been active 
in opposing the Pittsburgh Plus method of making 
prices, and also some who have not taken an active 
part for or against the custom but were looking for 
light and new information, plied him with questions, 
asking particularly as to the extent which the so-called 
Pittsburgh Plus enables sellers to obtain higher de- 
livered prices than they could otherwise get. One 
speaker said that always in periods of depression the 
practice of adding freight was abandoned to a greater 
or lesser extent, and this fact had not been given due 


Proposed Pig Tron 


A T the joint iron and steel session, Thursday after- 

noon, at which J. L. Linsley, Eastern Malleable Iron 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn., presided, the two subjects con- 
sidered were the Proposed Pig Iron Contract of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents, and Pitts- 
burgh Plus Freight Rate. The proposed form of con- 
tract had been approved by the association and also 
by a number of foundrymen’s associations. C. G. Davies 
of Pilling & Co., Philadelphia, and the Eastern Pig 
Iron Association, read a letter from W. S. Pilling, com- 
mending the contract and suggesting minor amend- 
ments. 

W. T. Shepard, Rogers, Brown & Co., Buffalo, pro- 
posed several amendments which he said he did not 
consider of vital importance but as promising to make 
the wording of the contract more explicit. He specially 
advocated the insertion of a clause providing that can- 
cellations should not release buyers from liability to 
the seller for breakage of contract. 

S. T. Plimpton, Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleve- 
land, who has been very active in advocating the adop- 
tion of a pig iron contract, gave a brief history of 
the efforts in that direction which were inaugurated 
two years ago. Mr. Linsley stated that it had been 
proposed to include carbon in the analysis to be given 
in the contract, but the committee on contract had 
decided to eliminate that element, leaving the analysis 
to cover silicon, phosphorus, sulphur and manganese. 


' The terms and conditions of the proposed contract, in- 


May 25, 1922 


consideration by the opponents of the custom. 

In reply, Mr, Emerich said that evidence of 
price-increasing power of Pittsburgh Plus is shown 
the answer filed by the Jones & Laughlin Steel ¢ 
the case, and also by the decision of that compan 
build a plant at Chicago. He also expressed the opi 
that the proposal to build a tube mill at Gary, by 
Steel Corporation, in connection with the proba 
that Pittsburgh Plus will be abandoned. 

As to the effect of periods of depression on P 
burgh Plus, he admitted that it was true that for 
tain periods in 1907, 1914 and more decidedly in 
the practice of adding freight was abandoned, 
considerable extent, but a general statement that 
adding of freight is not resorted to in times of 
pression could not be supported. 

Charles E. Stone, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, ca 
attention to certain contracts which have been ta 
in Milwaukee in a way which would indicate that 
Pittsburgh Plus custom did not interfere with fabr 
tors as has been claimed by Mr. Emerich. Mr. Emer 
replied that he could not explain every local case t 
might be cited, as unusual conditions might obtain. 

Mr. Ebersole, American Rolling Mill Co., Midd), 
town, Ohio, inquired whether it was not true that 
other industries, such as zinc, the basing point cust 
is followed, 

Mr. Emerich said that in selling zine freight is : 
added as in the case of steel, but a somewhat simila: 
method of price basing obtains. He also admitted that 
in the case of lumber and other products, freight 
added in much the same way as it is in Pittsburgh 
basing. He said that the fight against Pittsburgh 
Plus may not bring about an ideal condition as far as 
buyers are concerned, but it is the opening of a battle 
for fair methods in selling. He believed it would lessen 
the ease with which a conspiracy could be entered upon. 
If would-be conspirators could be restrained, something 
would be accomplished. Then, if unfair methods were 
resorted to, an injunction might be obtained. 


Contract Considered 


cluding several amendments adopted at the meeting 
are as follows: 


Terms and Conditions 


1. Terms of Payment: 

ERVORCOD. GUAM BO DOM ccccesecnccccs 
Non compliance with said terms of payment shall giv: 
seller the right to suspend further shipments until all 
vious shipments are paid for, and if in the judgmer 
the seller the financial responsibility of the buyer shal! 
any time become impaired and written notice thereo 
given by the seller to the buyer, the seller shall have ' 
right to suspend further shipments on this and all 
contracts until adequate security for payment hereunder 
furnished by the buyer. If such security is not furnis 
within thirty days from such notice, the seller shall |! 
the right to cancel this agreement. 

Unless otherwise written in this contract, or pol! 
delivery is f.o.b. cars at destination, all freights are for th 
account of the buyer, including all revenue taxes whi 
have now or may be hereafter imposed upon transportat 
facilities and service by Federal or State Government. 

2. Weights: 

All settlements are to be governed by track scales 
point of shipment excepting cases where buyer has reaso! 
to doubt the accuracy of seller’s weights. In such cases 
seller shall immediately be notified by wire of discrepancy 
having the option of either accepting certified weignt 
furnished by the buyer as being correct or of demanding 4 
check weight on tested track scales nearest to buyer’s plant 
expense of check weight is to be assumed by party found 
be in error. 


3. Contingencies: 
Strikes, accidents, fires, floods, wars, interruption %° 
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tation or car supply or to sources of supply of raw 
or other contingencies beyond the reasonable con- 
he seller to be sufficient excuse for any delay trace- 
Similar conditions affecting 
iver shall be sufficient excuse for any delay in 
shipments, excepting shipments in transit at time 
of notice to stop shipments. 
Buyer shall have the privilege of cancelling any 
any month’s deliveries due to seller’s failure to ship 


ch causes. the works 


(30) days over due, by giving notice in writing of 
ellation to the seller within ten (10) after 
In case of failure to accept by buyer, seller shall 
privilege of cancelling upon same terms as above. 
either party the right of 
stipulated time it is understood and agreed that 
ition of that month’s shortage can be made and 
mount of said shortage shall be delivered and re- 
period of the contract 
s otherwise agreed 


days 


exercises cancellation 


being proportionally ex- 


upon between seller and 


Each month’s quota shall be considered as a 
nd independent contract. 

by either party of any default by the other 
ider shall not be deemed a waiver by such party 


iit by the other which may thereafter occu! 
sent by telegram or registered mail, addressed to 
ty to whom such notice is given, at the 
irty stated in this agreement, shall be deemed 
written notice in any case arising under this agree- 


address 


agreements or trade not 

stated herein shall be binding on the parties 
rpretation or fulfillment hereof unless such under- 
ereements, or trade customs are reduced to writ- 
ened by the respective parties. 


lerstandings, customs 


Facts About Stocks of Coal 


In the fuel section meeting, Frank Kuehn, National 
Malleable Castings Co., Cleveland, gave some timely 
tatisties in regard to the strike situation. He said 

it the present time consumption exceeds produc- 

) per cent, and the country is drawing on its stock 

| at the rate of 4,000,000 tons per week. On April 
there were about 78,000,000 tons of coal on hand, in- 
10,000,000 tons en route. Estimating the May 
luction at four and one-half million tons per week, 
will be on June 1, a stock of 25,375,000 tons of 
enough to last about 21 days, and on July 1, 

will be 4,625,000, or enough to last for four days. 

Mr. Kuehn added, however, that he did not think 

this picture of reducing stocks to a four-day sup- 

vould develop, as he believed that there would be 
nerease in production. He said that if the strike 
e settled, there still would be difficulties ahead, 
iying would set in at a lively rate and the car 
would, in all probability, be inadequate. 


Better Market Reports 


address on Chemicals as Commodities was read 
joint session Wednesday by William Haynes, 
nt Drug and Chemical Markets, New York, 
h he courageously attacked the failure of many 
facturers of chemicals to give accurate informa- 
to prices. He said that the so-called prices 

e merely camouflaged prices. 
in harmony with Mr. Haynes’ address and the gen- 
entiment of the convention, a resolution was 
commending the constructive efforts being made 
reliable market information published for the 
of buyers and sellers. The resolutions urged 
rs of basic commodities to co-operate by an- 
¢ openly their terms and prices, standardizing 
erades and packings, and working to the common 
' placing the key industries, producing crude 
upon a sound and modern basis of distri- 


Commercial Bribery 


mmercial Bribery was the subject of an ad- 
by J. George Frederick, member of the executive 
“ard of the Commercial Standards Council, New York. 
He ‘o.d of many methods of attempting corruptly to 
‘uence purchasing agents. At a later session the 


‘owing resolutions were adopted: 


‘eas the work of purchasing has suffered for years 
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and is to-day suffering from malpractice and various forms 
of commercial bribery in spite of the best efforts of indi- 
viduals and business houses to eradicate them, and 

Whereas the new group spirit and professional standards 
of not only the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
but of all business men of good standards in all lines and in 
all functions of business are united in sentiment against this 
drainage upon the purse and honor of business house and 
consumer alike, 

Be it therefore resolved that the 
Purchasing Agents, in seventh annual 
in Rochester, N. Y., hereby calls upon all its members to 
report all evidence of pressure, temptation and secret con- 
siderations in influencing business. that it hereby authorizes 


National Association of 


convention assembled 


its officers to throw the full weight of its influence toward 
securing passage of such State and national legislation as 
tends to eliminate this evil, and in particular supports the 


House judiciary bill against commercial bribery, H. R. 10159, 
now up for passage in Congress, and that it recommends co- 


operation with the Commercial Standards Council in its 
endeavors to see that this bill is enacted, as well as any 
further endeavors of the council to eliminate malpractices 


and wasteful evils in the transaction of business. 


Election of Officers 


A very animated campaign was carried on between 
the two candidates for president, A. Clohosey, who rep- 
resented the Eastern element, and A. A. Rz2inhardt, 
Chicago, who was supported largely by Western mem- 
bers. Mr. Clohosey won by a very comfortable majority. 
The newly elected officers are as follows: 

President \ 
field, N. J 

Vice-Presidents: Frank Anderson, Llewellyn Iron Works 
Los Angeles, Cal John R. Bell, Business Systems, Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont., Canada; John Pauly, American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation, Springfield, Mass F. W. Weimann, R. K 


Clohosey, Westinghouse Lamp Co., Bloom 


LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati; Charles T. Kingston 
John Brennan & Co., Detroit 
Treasurer: C. A. Lawton, Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co., Syra 


cuse, N. Y 

Members of the Executive Committee: W. L. Chandler. 
Dodge Sales & Engineering Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind 
R. C. Hopkins, Mutual Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Two members of the executive committee hold over from 
the previous year They are: F. W. Russe Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works. St. Louis, and E. A. Scheibe, Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y 


The place for the next convention of the association 
will be determined by the executive committee. Cleve- 
land will probably be selected. 


Some of the Exhibitors 


The exhibitors at the Informashow included the 
following: 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn 

Bennington Scale Co., scales, Bennington, Vt 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., gate valves, sluice gates, Indian 


Orchard, Mass 


Clipper Belt Lacer Co., belting manufacturers, Grand 
tapids, Mich 

Cross Bros. Co., Inc., manufacturers of leather belt, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dayton Moneyweight Scale Co., scales, Dayton, Ohio 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, graphite products, Jersey 


City, N. J. 
Durand 
Street, Chicago 
Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co 
Ganschow Co., 


Steel Locker Co., steel lockers, 76 West Monroe 
, magnesia pipe, Valley Forge, Pa 
William, gear cutters, Chicago 

Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 

Gurney Scale Co., Hamilton, Ont 

Hauserman Co., E. F., steel shelving, Cleveland 


High Speed Hammer Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., chucks, Hartford, Conn 
Johns-Manville, Inc., asbestos, New York 
Leather Belting Exchange, belting, Philadelphia 
Lumen Bearing Co., brass founder, Buffalo. 


Lunkenheimer Co 

Metallograph 
York. 

Purchasing Agent Co., 

Schieren Co., 
York. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., telephone appar- 
atus, cables and supplies, Rochester, N. Y. 

Taylor Instrument Cos., instruments, Rochester, N. Y. 

United American Metals Corporation, Brooklyn. 

United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York. 

Vacuum Oil Co., lubricants, 61 Broadway, New York. 

Valentine & Co., varnishes and colors, 456 Fourth Avenue. 
New York. 

Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co., belting, canvas stitched 
belting, New York. 

Vichek Tool Co., drop forged mechanics’ hand tools, Cleve- 
land. 

Wallace Barnes Co., springs, wire and steel, Bristol, Conn. 


. engineering specialties, Cincinnati. 
Corporation, etched metal specia!ties, New 
magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


Charles A., tanner, belt manufacturer, New 
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he Inspection of Mill Reduction Units 


7 Niles-Bement-Pond 


Methods 


Outlined—Correctness of 


Tooth Shape and Spacing—Checking Helix Angles, 


Shaft Alinement and Other Points 


R. H. RAUSCH* 


HEN gears run noisily and wear badly, the first 
and most natural assumption is that there is 
something the matter with the gears, whereas 
the trouble may be caused partly or entirely by the 
. way the gears are mounted. Although what follows 
deals primarily with the inspection of the gears and 
shaft alinements in reduction units, most of the points 
apply equally well to gear installations in general. 

‘ ‘ A mill type reduction unit, built by the Niles-Be- 
° ment-Pond Co., New York, and equipped with Maag 
, . herringbone gears is shown in Fig. 1. The pinion is 
b ik integral with its shaft, the gear being pressed on its 
shaft with a hydraulic press. Both the gear and pinion 
bearings are solid with the frame, are babbitt or bronze 
lined and bored out in place so that if they are really 
parallel at the start, there is no danger of them getting 
The gears run in oil and are pro- 
cover. 


ntes 


later on. 


out of line 
1 t tight 


Vv an oil 


tecte 
Inspecting Tooth Shape and Spacing 


a unit may operate smoothly, 
of all have the correct shape 


In order that such 


teeth must first 


tne geal 


its shaft and both 
gear and pinion bear 


1 with the 


we 


and be accurately spaced. The shape and spacing of 
the teeth of Maag gears are measured by means of the 
inspection device of the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
sold under the trade name of Odontometer. The action 
of this device may be more readily understood by a first 
review of some of the principles of the involute curve. 

In Fig. 2 an involute gear is shown with some of the 
involutes extended beyond the tips of the teeth. One 
of the properties of the involute is that if a tangent 
is drawn to the base circle at any point, the distance 
“a” between the curves measured along the tangent 
will remain constant. 

If a line MM’ is drawn tangent to the tooth profile 
at B and NN’ is drawn tangent to the adjacent tooth 
profile at C, MM’ and NN’ will both be perpendicular 
to K B C, since the instantaneous center of curvature 
of the tooth profile at B, and at C is the common point 
K. MM' and NN’ are parallel since they are perpen- 
dicular to the same line K B C and if they are rolled 


*Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y. 





in Fig. 4. 


simultaneously on the tooth profiles, they w 
parallel and the perpendicular distance betw 
will be the constant distance a. The Od 
shown in Fig. 3 has two parallel faces, one | 
and the other movable corresponding to the MM 
and NN' in Fig. 2. The fixed face N is he 
the involute by the third face F. The mova! 
mounted on two thin flat springs S of equa 
which keeps MM’ parallel to NN’. Variatio. 
perpendicular distance a between MM’ and 
shown by the indicator. If this reading ren 
stant, the tooth profile is a true involute. 

By applying the Odontometer to successive | 
error in tooth spacing is determined. The in 
of testing the gears for tooth spacing in 
will be seen by again referring to Fig I 
pinion tooth P, is on the point of leaving e P 
is coming into contact. If this normal distance 
the same on all of the pinion teeth and equa! to the 
normal distance a of the gear teeth, the mot ! 
mitted will be uneven. 

If the gears have not been given a good 


% 


machining, this will be manifested by the flickering & 
the Odontometer indicator needle. 


Measurement of Eccentricity 


When a gear has not been cut concentrically wi 
the bore, it has the effect of periodically increasing I 
decreasing the amount of backlash every revolut 
This eccentricity may cause the gears to bind if suffi 
backlash has not been allowed. The amount of eccé! 
tricity is very important in that it displaces 
profiles from their correct positions so that 
effect of changing the normal spacing. This cause 
the gears to run noisily and produces a variation ™ 
the angular velocity ratio between the two gears 
pending on the amount of eccentricity. 

To determine the amount of eccentricity, — 
is put on a true arbor and mounted on centers as sho" 
A ground pin is then placed between t™ 
teeth and successively brought into contact with ™* 
indicator, the variations in the readings of which #* 
of course, the measurement of the eccentricity. * 


the 
€ 


it nas 


tne gea 
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yperation this eccentricity must be held to very 


testing of the alinement of the teeth to see if 
have been cut parallel to the bore is made 
year mounted on centers, as in the eccentricity 
an indicator reading has been taken 
‘ a tooth, the indicator is moved along by the 
to the other end and the reading taken again, 
way determining the amount the tooth tapers. 
could also be made with an ordinary tooth 
which case care should 





yutside diameter of the gear does not 


, an allowance should be made for the amount. 
Determining the Helix Angle 


he requirements for smooth-rolling herring- 
gears is that the pinion and gear be cut with 
In cutting the gears the 
ix angle is set very accurately, and since any errors 
he angles would show up in the subsequent running 
is ordinarily not necessary to check the helix 
However, if it should be found necessary, the 
lix angles may be determined in a lathe as shown in 


the same helix angle. 


pinion is mounted on the lathe centers and is 
i with the faceplate by means of a dog, arranged 
there is no lost motion. 
he lathe carriage, is then brought in contact with 
tooth at B. 
lhe lathe carriage is now moved down the bed a dis- 
. bringing the indicator to the point C. 
measured by gage blocks. 
i through an angle « until the indicator again 
Turning the face plate through an angle 
es a point B at a radius R through a distance x 


sen X27 RK. 


cylindrical surface on which the helix is gen- 
were unwrapped forming a 
vould form a straight line TM. 

ind TN the distance L traversed by the lathe 


An indicator; mounted 


The faceplate is then 


MN is the dis- 


is the helix angle required. 


a” through which the faceplate is turned 
measured as indicated in Fig. 5. 
pin is bolted to the faceplate and the straight 

‘adjusted so that the distance “h,” measured from 

‘ight edge mounted on the bed to the pin, is equal 

distance from the straight edge to an arbor of 
iameter mounted in the lathe centers. 
this is to make the straight edge parallel to the 


An accurately 


line joining the lathe and pin centers. When the face- 
plate is turned through the angle « the distance A, is 
measured by gage blocks. E is the distance from the 
1 . —° h - hn. 
lathe center to the center of the pin. Sin . BE 


This method is in principle exactly like a sine bar. 
The accuracy of this method of measuring the helix 
angle is dependent on the accuracy with which the 
angle turned by the faceplate can be measured, the 
radius R from the lathe center to the indicator, and the 
distance / traversed by the lathe carriage. The possible 
error in the angle 2 through which the faceplate is 
turned is very small. The distance E from the lathe 
center to the pin is set by means of gage blocks, the 
same blocks also being used for setting the heights A 
and h above the straight edge. Since practically the 
same portion of the straight edge is used and since the 
gage blocks are without appreciable error, the error in 
measuring the angle « will be very small. The distance 
R to the plunger which has been ground flat can be 
measured by inside micrometers, while the distance 
traversed by the lathe carriage is measured by gage 
blocks. The lathe should be tested to see that the car- 
riage runs true with the line of centers. 

If the pinion has not been cut with the same helix 
angle as the gear, there will be a bearing on only one 
end of the teeth; this greatly increases the pressure per 
unit length of face and might cause the gears to cut if 
run at full lead immediately; it is of course impossible 
for the gears to wear to the proper shape so that they 
can never run with the same smoothness as a set of 
gears properly cut to the same helix angle. 


Checking Shaft Alinement 


Difficulties experienced when the helix angles are 
not correct will be met also when the shafts are not 
parallel. The method used in determining error in 
alinement of the shafts from a horizontal plane in the 





2 


Fig. 3. Measuring Tooth Shape and Spacing by the 
Odontometer 


reduction units, is shown in Fig. 6. With the indicator 
stand resting on the accurately planed base, the indi- 
cator is brought in contact successively with the four 
journals and the error in alinement checked. 

The error in alinement from a vertical plane is de- 
termined by measuring the distance between the shafts 
at each end by means of an inside micrometer as shown 
in Fig. 7. One end of the inside micrometer is in the 
form a a V-block so that there is no difficulty in center- 
ing it on the shaft. 

Not long ago the writer had occasion to check up 
the alinement of two gear shafts where there were no 
machined surfaces to work from. The alinement in 
this case was checked by an accurate level and gage 
blocks. The gage blocks were built up under the level, 
until the level read zero on one end of the shafts. The 
same thing was done on the other end and the differ- 
ence in the heights of the gage blocks divided by the 
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lengths along the shaft between the two points of meas- 
urement, gave the misalinement in inches per foot. 
Since the gage blocks are practically without error and 
as the level itself was a very accurate and dependable 
instrument, this method provided a satisfactory means 
of checking the alinement. 

After the gears have been pressed on the shafts, 
they are mounted in their bearings and again tested 
for eccentricity under actual working conditions, as 
shown in Fig. 8. Backlash is measured by holding the 
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Fig. 4. Inspecting for Eecs 
Fig. 5. Method of Check 
Helix Angles 
Fig. 6. Inspecting Shaft 
ment 
Pig. 7. Determining M 


ment from Vertical | 
Fig. 8. Checking Eccent) 
_ Gear under Working ( 





gear stationary and oscillating the pinion back and 
forth with an indicator in contact with the pinion toot). 
This reading is taken on various parts of the gear as 4 
additional check on the evenness of cutting. 

The bearing between the pinion and gear teeth 1s 
observed with the aid of red lead. In the same way, 
the journal bearings are given a final inspection to se 
that they have been scraped to a good bearing. Each 
bearing has an oil reservoir, filled through the oi! cul 
“C,” Fig. 1. Oil is put in the bearing reservoi! 
gear case, the gear cover bolted in place and th 
made ready for its running test under load. 

In making the running test the inspector ca! 
that the bearings are getting the proper amount ly 
by lifting the caps F, Fig. 1, and at the same time s¢ 
that the bearings remain cool. After making sur 
there is no oil leakage from the bearings or between 
the gear cover and base, the cover is removed and te 
gears examined. If everything is satisfactory, ‘ 


cover is replaced and the unit made ready for shipment. 









Alabama Furnace Breaks Output Record* 


Production Increased 17 Per Cent—Coke Consumption 
Decreased 30 Per Cent—Labor Force 


Reduced 50 Per Cent 


HE improvements on No. 1 Gadsden stack, 
‘| together with the expected benefits derived from 
these improvements, were fully described in the 

May 12, 1921, issue of THE IRON AGE. No. 1 stack 
was blown in Oct. 10, 1921. The increased production 
jecreased fuel consumption are far above ex- 
nectations. Actual operating data for the month of 
March are shown in Table I. During the first half of 
March the average daily production was 261 tons of 


Average 


jSlast Furnace Practice at Alabama Co.’s No 


duced but two casts of iron running over 0.049 per cent 
sulphur, which is only 0.002 per cent of the total six 
months production. 

Table II shows actual monthly operating data 
including the blowing in period. In referring to Table 
II it might be well to keep in mind the following 
facts: First, the coke used from Oct. 10 to Feb. 20 
was dirty, unscreened coke, varying chemically in ash 
content from 12.50 to 15.89 per cent, and physically 


1 Furnace for March, 1922 Working Volume, 10,838 Cu. Ft. 


Working on Special Grades Ranging from 1.50 to 4 Per Cent Silicon 


Analysis of Iron 







Lb. of Tons Iron 
Coke Burned Produced per 


Daily Lb. of Coke ————_—_- —\ Ave. Coke Ave. Ore and Cu. Ft. of per Cu. Ft 100 Cu. Ft. 
Output per Ton of Sil., Sul. Ash, Scrap Yield, Air per Working Working 
Gross Tons Pig Iron Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Lb. of Coke Volume Volume 
279 2,707 2.05 0.018 13.83 37.10 54 66 2.58 
252 2,997 2.26 .022 2.34 
254 2,973 2.77 .023 2.35 
263 2,961 2.72 .018 2.43 
258 2,973 2.60 .024 2.38 
277 2, 641 2.07 022 2.57 
239 2.962 2.30 020 2.21 
264 2,458 2.28 .025 2.43 
276 3693 2.26 026 2.56 
279 2.516 2 04 025 2.58 
267 2,673 2.10 021 2.47 
264 2,637 2.3 021 2.43 
240 2.853 2.08 .022 2.22 
252 2.889 1.88 028 2.34 
252 3,002 2.56 024 2.34 
°61 2.795 2.28 023 13.83 7.10 54 66 2.35 
no, 256 2,820 2.35 .023 13.83 7.1 54 66 2.41 


volume average, 2200 Ib. 


ndry iron on 2795 lb. of coke per ton of iron, while 

iverage for the month shows 254 tons of iron on 
2820 lb. of coke per ton of metal. 

Taking into consideration working volume, slag vol- 

yield quality of coke, working on special grades, 

scrap used and no off iron produced, this is consid- 

: remarkable performance and is due to the fact 


from 58 to 70 in friability, or hardness; second, the 
wide range of silicons required for the special grades; 
third, the frequent complete burden changes required 
for the different brands of iron produced. 

The Southern Pig Iron and Coke Association con- 
cludes that a furnace should burn 60 lb. of coke per 
24 hr. for each cubic foot of working volume, assuming 


Table II—Monthly Practice Working on Special Grades Ranging from 1.25 to 4 Per Cent Silicon 


Average 
Analysis of Iron 


Average — i — 
Output, Sil., Sul., 

Year Gross Tons PerCent Per Cent 
i? psawe 1921 73 2.45 0.027 
eas 1921 235 2.42 0.023 
Cosas 1921 246 2.65 0.026 
swe eees 1922 252 2.38 0.027 
1922 244 2.02 0.024 
ex 1922 255 2.35 0.023 

Nov. 1, 1921 

l, BOesic ax 247 2.36 0.024 


ng blow in. 


‘he furnace lines and distribution were corrected, 
er with successful practice. The success is due 
fact that the operator strives for uniform opera- 
giving the highest production combined with the 

fuel consumption, obtaining the highest quality 
with the greatest possible economy. The evi- 
of highest quality product is based on the fact 
iring the present campaign, covering a period of 

onths, including the blow in, the furnace has pro- 


+ 


H. R. Stuyvesant, general superintendent, the Alabama 
mingham, Ala. 


Lb per Ton Number of Days on 
= - ——, Different Brands of 


Average Ore Average Slag Iron Requiring 
and Scrap Coke Ash, Volume Complete Burden 
Yield Per Cent Coke Ave. Change 
37.40 13.75 3,438 Etowah, 21 days 
ae sat . ann { Etowah, 25 days 
37.12 14.36 90 i Clifton, 5 days 
= ah . Etowah, 26 days 
37.35 14.22 3,081 alt Clifton, 5 days 
2,500 f Etowah, 25 days 
37.18 13.79 3,026 Clifton, 2 days 
| High phos., 4 days 
38.02 15.15 2,939 | Etowah, 20 days 
| Clifton, 8 days 
37.10 13.67 > £90 Etowah, 31 days 
37.35 14.14 2.976 2,500 


a base coke with the following chemical specifications: 
Fixed carbon, 89 per cent; ash, 9 to 10 per cent; 
volatile matter, 1 to 2 per cent, and sulphur, 1 per 
cent and under. Regarding the physical structure of 
this base coke, the adopted standard reads as follows: 
It should be tough, but not dense or friable, and free 
from braize. 

Table III shows No. 1 Gadsden stack on a com- 
parative basis. The A section of this table shows 
theoretical data according to the established associa- 
tion’s ratings, using the base coke and base theoretical 
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Table Il1l1—Alabama Co.’s No. 1 Furnace on Approximately Comparative Basis 


Lb. of Coke 








Burned 
Working per Cu. Ft., I 
Southern Ohio Pig Iron and Volume, Working 
Coke Association Rating Cu. Ft Volume 
A Coke 
Fixed carbo: ; . 89.00 
Ash ot eon aka 
Theoretical vield ..51.50 
Lb. of coke per ton of pig 
Foundry 2.300 
Basic 10,838 60.00 
B Actual 
mont} 
Fixed 4.92 
Ash 3.83 
Ore and scrap vield 37.10 10,838 66.00 
"ted Compariso Alabama Co 
No. 1 coke 
Fixed carbon cee 90.70 
Ash ; 7.90 
(Same as Plant No } 
Table IV) 
Ore and scrap yield 7.10 10,8 61.67 
D Comparisor Alabama Co 
No oke 
Fixes ri 90.70 
As) a un 
Theoreti vield 51.50 10,838 61.67 


yield on a furnace the size of No. 1 Gadsden stack 
which has a working volume of 10,838 cu. ft. The 
B section of Table III shows actual operating data on 
No. 1 stack for the month of March. The physical 
structure of the coke used during the month of March 
was not up to the standard adopted by the association. 
The C section of the table shows theoretical data on 


ab. of Coke 


per 24 Hr 


Foundry Iron, Basic Iron, 
Lb. of Coke Lb. of Coke 
per Gross per Gross Gross Tons Gr 
3urned TonofIron Tonoflron = of Foundry 
Produced Produced per 24 Hr Dp 


650,280 2,300 2,000 282 
719,100 2,820 2,494 2 

668.418 2,532 2,206 264 
668,418 2,287 1,961 292 


Table IV shows a comparative report on chi 
and physical analysis of blast furnace cokes used at 
different operations in the Birmingham district. 
names of the different plants are not given, but 
designated Nos. 1 to 5. 

Foundry cokes of good physical and chemical 
ities are also produced in the Birmingham dist 


Table I\ Comparative Chemical and Physical Analysis of Blast Furnace Cokes, Birmingham District 
Alabama Co. Plant No. 1 Plant No. 2 Plant No.3 Plant No. 4 Plant No 
Semet-Solvay Koppers Koppers Koppers Semet Solvay Kopper 
Time carbonized in hours 18 <0) 17 19 34 
Physical properties: . 
Shatter Seis aveaw 69 70 70 70 ie , 
Friability re pana 68 69 69 72 13 
True density ; it 1.96 1.75 2.04 1.98 
Apparent density 1.08 1.02 1.14 1 09 
Porosity Ga Fa 15 t2 44 4 
Chemical analysis 7 
Moisture oa iu 6.18 0.50 1.5 0.25 0.59 0 
Volatile matter 1.07 2.68 2.17 1.15 1.55 1.04 
Fixed carbon 84.92 87.74 84.75 90.70 85.42 89 
Batangas ee 13.83 9.08 10.55 7.90 12.23 9.95 
Sulphur 0.80 1.10 0.74 Lea 0.68 1.1 
B.t.u 12,280 12,929 12,718 13,044 12,388 
Approximate available carbor 76.92 82.08 78.57 85.65 78.25 6 


No. 1 furnace assuming the coke used to be the same 
as that shown for plant No. 3. Table IV and D 
section of the table shows theoretical data on No. 1 
furnace assuming the same coke as that of plant No. 3, 
Table IV, together with the base theoretical yield of 
51.50 per cent. In looking over Table III keep in 
mind that C and D of this table were calculated as- 
suming as a base the actual practice on No. 1 furnace 
for the month of March, and that during this month 
the coke used was not up to the physical standard 
adopted by the association, whereas if it were the actual 
practice, B of Table III, as well as comparative data 
C and D would correspondingly show increased produc- 
tion and lower coke consumption. 

While the majority of the Southern plants have low 
grade ores and high slag volumes to contend with, in 
referring to Table IV one will note the majority 
of the plants are favored with good coke both chemi- 
cally and physically. 


The following shows the physical and chemical analys 
of two of the best Southern foundry cokes: 


Brookwood 5 
Name oven die kw tat Satine eaten cece Beehive Be 
THRO GRPDORINGG 2c ccvescuscsior 72 hr 
Coal seam eR ae ae ee ee Milldale 5 
Physical properties: 
VE PELOU CTT ERTL eT 76 
ene aa 
WEEE. 0'¢. 66 vs 3.00 gis eaters nee & 3 
ee ES v.laiv sa¥.0cs dhe oe he 2.26 
Apparent density ........ ae _1.09 
Porosity Lack MOORES Wes Wa kars 3 
Chemical analysis: Per Cent P 
NN 5 re aw Se, ga OTe 0.20 
ORO SOOT. 2.05 Shi wtidws boeee 6 90 
Fixed carbon £ Gib 6d tea e a eciee 88.57 
ME amare. be ; i aia = ay 10.33 
Sulphur .... Pi ie eres ee er 0.85 a 
Pe asad ee ee 12,624 


The present and past dimensions of No. 1 s! 
as well as the average practice, are shown in Table 
V. While the average daily production was i! 
creased 37 tons, the average coke consumption 


vas 


” * : ' 
Table V—Comparative Report on Present and Past Furnace Dimensions and Practice 
Height Stock Average Ore 
Hearth Bosh Bosh of Fur- Line Daily Kind of Lb. of Average Physical and Cu 
Diam., Diam., Angle, nace, Diam., Aver Iron Coke per Coke Condition Scrap Wind 
Et Ft Deg Ft Ft. Output Produced Ton Iron Ash of Coke Yield Mir 
Average, vear 1918 
and 191: i] 17% 74 79 121% 210 Foundry 4,265 15.45 Clean, 37.30 36 
double 
forked 
Average, Nov l, 
1921, to April 1 
1922 .. ees, | 17% 78 79 12 247 Foundry 2,976 14.14 Dirty, 37.35 28 
unscreened 
neem UDEEDEDERRED OO EESOPERE RTOS I TERED COORESORDOONNTEDOORTEODORETEDS teen sETEOOEENL ATR ROORERROODEET I Titi iertinrennenerentieenenscrerrensereess 








reased 1289 1b. per ton of iron produced, or a saving 
159 tons of coke per day. Assuming the price of 
_ f.o.b. furnace, to be $5 per ton, the saving of 
alone for a year amounts to $290,175. On the 
- hand, manufacturing costs were materially re- 
ed, owing to the fact that the labor force required 
nerate was reduced approximately 50 per cent, while 
production was increased 37 tons per day. 


BUYING SOFT COAL 


\eeds of Iron and Steel Plants to Be Covered by 
Secretary Hoover's Plan 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—Purchases of spot bitumi- 
; coal by iron and steel consumers will be consoli- 
ed with those of public utilities and the railroads 
made through regional committees in the various 
producing districts, according to plans proposed at 
preliminary conference last Thursday of some 50 
jucing non-union operators with Secretary of Com- 
Hoover. It was determined to call in Wash- 
at an early date a general conference of opera- 
now producing coal, to consider plans, according to 
ficial announcement, “for the better co-ordination 
| distribution and the prevention of profiteering.” 
s to be paid are to be based on the Garfield levels 
ted by the Fuel Administration in 1917-18, during 
war. 
he proposal to unify purchases by the metallurg- 
ndustry, the public utilities and the railroads, 
suggested by Secretary Hoover because these in- 
represent 50 per cent of coal consumption. 
nsequently the removal of these interests from 
mpetitive bidding will have a widespread influence 
stopping rises in prices and, by the proposed plan 
f allocating tonnages according to needs, will insure 
etter distribution. These same principles apply to a 
iller extent to the other consumers. The central 
nmittee to be set up in Washington and like the dis- 
committees, will consist of operators and Govern- 
representatives and act as a general clearing 
ise. It will handle problems such as excess orders 
direct distribution through the proper regional dis- 
: where it is found one of the latter may or may 
adequately supplied with orders, or may be un- 
because of the nature of production represented 
vide certain kinds of tonnage. The central com- 
ttee will also aid in consolidating the unified pur- 
ises by the three large consuming interests men- 
lhe entire plan, as pointed out by Secretary Hoover, 
ntended only to be temporary and to be discontinued 
er the present strike situation is over. While there 
a diversity of opinions expressed by the operators 
' plans proposed, all of them, with one exception, 
pressed a desire to co-operate. It was the general 
of the meeting that the Government has adopted 
ehanded policy that will prevent a chaotic condi- 
in the coal industry during the present period as 
result of competitive bidding which, as Mr. Hoover 
nted out, already had resulted in rather sharp in- 
ases in prices at the mines in some districts. The 
retary stated that the problems to be dealt with 
entirely to distribution and price, and not to 
ves and hours. He said it is the plan of the Gov- 
lent to give assistance only to prevent profiteering 
oal, that the program is altogether voluntary 
that there is no law or requirement that can 
reed upon the operators. He said that the prob- 
some minor cases has reached a stage of com- 
tive bidding where prices have increased from $1 to 
' above the Garfield level, causing the machinery 
industry to be upset as to distribution. The 
retary said that he realized that operators prior to 
trike had operated either at cost or at narrow mar- 
“ns and that prices were considerably below the Gar- 
ld levels. He suggested the latter as a base for the 
rices that are to be adopted on the assumption that 
Garfield levels considered the righteousness of 
its. He declared that the Garfield levels may in- 
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With the idea in mind that uniformity and heat 
concentration is the secret of economical blast furnace 
practice, the company has now under consideration 
plans to improve raw materials both chemically and 
physically in order to attain uniformity. With im- 
proved uniform raw materials production will be in- 
creased, together with a decrease in fuel consumption 
thus lowering production costs. 


crease the general run of prevailing prices from 15 to 
30 cents per ton, but said that he did not think the 
public is particularly concerned over this but that it 
is concerned in price increases running into dollars. 

A number of operators said that the Garfield levels 
were inadequate and that the official records showed 
this to be the case as it applied to certain districts. 
With the assurance, however, that these levels are to be 
the base and that adjustments are to be made commen- 
surate with the wage adjustments and costs, the opera- 
tors generally were satisfied with the plan proposed. 
It also was recognized that it is a temporary situation 
being handled and that public interest, as was stated 
by Secretary Hoover, is at stake and is of supreme 
importance. The Secretary’s views were echoed by a 
number of operators, who shared his opinion that it 
now is a question of regulation by publicity, and that 
where there is lack of co-operation it should be made 
known to the public. 


Call for General Coal Price Conference 


Secretary Hoover, at the direction of the President, 
on Monday issued an invitation for all of the operators 
now producing coal in the Middle West, Eastern and 
Southern States to come to a general meeting at Wash- 
ington to be held at 10 o’clock Wednesday morning, 
May 31. 

The purpose of the meeting is to discuss the plan 
recommended by the preliminary meeting with operators 
last Thursday. In the meantime, the Administration 
expects the coal operators not to sell coal at prices in 
excess of “the Garfield prices with such adjustments 
as are necessary to meet such changed conditions, as to 
costs and other factors, as will be fair to the public 
and the operators.” 

Furthermore, charges by wholesalers or retailers 
of larger commissions than were allowed under the Gar- 
field scale, or the resale of coal for speculative pur- 
poses, is not fair to the public and the Government 
would like to hear from consumers who have been sub- 
jected to higher prices than this basis warrants. 


Terre Haute and St. Louis Companies Will 
Be Merged 


ST. Louis, May 23.—The Consolidated Steel & Iron 
Corporation, St. Louis, and the Hoosier Rolling Mill 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., are to be merged into one com- 
pany bearing the name of the former, with offices in 
St. Louis. The stockholders and directors of the 
Hoosier Rolling Mill Co. have voted in favor of the 
merger and the other corporation is expected to do 
so. The Hoosier company has $2,000,000 capital stock, 
all issued. The present Consolidated Corporation has 
issued $3,000,000 capital stock of $6,000,000 authorized. 
To effect the merger, $2,000,000 of preferred stock will 
be issued to the stockholders of the Hoosier company, 
in exchange for $300,000 cash and assets with an ap- 
praised value of $1,560,000. The total outstanding 
stock then will be $7,000,000. 

The Consolidated owns four open pit iron mines in 
Missouri, the ore from which will be concentrated at 
Williamsville, Mo., and shipped to the Hoosier rolling 
mill site at Terre Haute, where, according to the plans, 
a blast furnace will in time be built and also a steel 
plant and rolling mills to roll steel for automobiles. A 
foundry is to be built for the manufacture of cast-iron 
pipe at Stuart, Mo. F. J. Stuart, chairman of the 
Consolidated company, will be chairman of the board of 
the combined companies, and J. R. Finkelstein, presi- 
dent of the Hoosier company, will be president. 
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Economics of British Blast Furnace Practice 


Presidential Address at Iron and Steel Institute Meeting Considers Present 
and Possible Results—Opportunities for Discussion of 


Which Little Advantage Was Taken 


(Special Correspondence) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 6.—The annual meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, held at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, concluded yesterday and left behind 
it a sense of unused opportunities. The papers cov- 
ered a wide range of subjects and, especially as regards 
those concerned with works practice, might have led 
to discussions of great value. The discussions, how- 
ever, were very poor except in the case of certain theo- 
retical papers. Compliments and platitudes made up 
quite half of the oratory, and the elaborate solemnity 
with which time was wasted would have astonished 
even a Government department. Some of the most im- 
portant papers were only available two or three days 
before the meeting, and this perhaps may account for 
the fact that many members who should have made 
valuable observations contented themselves with gen- 
eralities. The only people who were perfectly happy 
were the metallographists, but they of course are quite 
equal to initiating an interminable discussion at a mo- 
ment’s notice on a paper of which they have only read 
the title. 

Whether the delay in the issue of the papers is due 
to the authors, the printers, the institute, or all to- 
gether, it is a matter which demands attention. It is 
imperative that what may be termed the “star” papers 
of any particular meeting should be available at least 
a week and preferably a fortnight in advance. If this 
is not possible, the paper should be deferred to a sub- 
sequent meeting. For the prestige of the institute, the 
verbal discussions should be such as can be heard and 
read with interest. The average member is bored by 
hearing speaker after speaker declare that he “has not 
had the opportunity of reading Mr. So-and-So’s paper 
with the attention it deserves and wishes to place on 
record his grateful appreciation of the valuable work 
of the author,” etc. This sort of thing is, to put it 
colloquially, mere slush. There is far too much of it. 
Members could be stopped from going through these mo- 
tions by an official] intimation that the acceptance of a 
paper for publication by the institute is to be taken as 
an indication of its value and as an expression of ap- 
preciation. 

The paper by F. Clements on “British Siemens Fur- 
nace Practice” was, for the reasons indicated above, so 
poorly discussed that an adjourned discussion is to be 
arranged, probably at Sheffield, so as to give members 
an opportunity of reading the paper. 

The international character of the institute was 
well brought out by the award of the Bessemer medal 
to Prof. Kotaro Honda, of Japan, and the welcome 
given to Dr. A. Westgren, of Sweden, whose studies on 
X-rays and crystal structure indicate important prog- 
ress in an entirely new field of research. Papers were 
also submitted by E. W. Ehn, of Ohio, and Colonel Be- 
laiew, the distinguished pupil of the late Professor 
Tschernoff. 


Presidential Address 


The new president, Francis Samuelson, in his ad- 
dress, raised a number of interesting points which 
would have given rise to valuable discussions but for 
the fact that presidential addresses are not discussed. 
It provides much food for thought on present-day prob- 
lems, but is somewhat lacking in the ordered array of 
technical data which is customary in presidential ad- 
dresses. Perhaps this is a welcome change, for after 
all a president should be stimulating. 


Are Chemical Specifications Too Exacting? 


The presidential address covers problems relating 
to mineral resources, blast furnace practice and steel 
works practice. Dealing with the extent to which fin- 


ished steel should be subjected to chemical as 
to mechanical tests, Mr. Samuelson observes: 


I would not go so far as to claim that chemica 
chemical specifications should be entirely abolished, 
it is possible that impurities might exist so distribut: 
mass of metal that, while the particular parts sel 
mechanical tests might successfully pass the ordea 
might be parts which escaped the tests, but which w: 
dangerously defective. On the other hand, it might 
that this would be a defect of inefficient sampling, 
parts might just as easily have succeeded in evad 
chemical as the mechanical test. 

Without going to the length of proposing the abo 
the chemical in conjunction with the mechanical tests 
be that it would be possible at least somewhat to r 
severity of the chemical specifications, when the m« 
specifications are perfectly met. This opens up the « 
of whether the present chemical specifications are or 
unnecessarily severe, and whether the limits for phos; 
sulphur, copper and Arsenic in particular are or ar+ 
necessarily low. Arsenic and copper in moderate qu 
have been shown by Dr. Stead. in his papers read bef 
institute in 1895 and 1916, to be quite harmless in ste 
so far as the specifications are, or may be, too low, t 
or may cause unnecessary cost in working. and 
restrict our sources of supply, giving an artificial \ 
certain very pure materials and unduly depressing 
somewhat less pure, to the manifest advantage of 
and to the very great detriment of the many, and to t! 
of the world in general, and perhaps more particularly 
country, which is unnecessarily debarred from using the 
of its resources in the most advantageous way. 

As an example, certain ores, which under present 
ditions can only be used in the basic process, might per 
under more liberal specifications, be used in the acid pro 
In some cases their cost would be prohibitive for use he 
basic process and if not used in the acid they could not at 
present be used at all. 

There seems to be considerable variety in the amount of 
phosphorus and sulphur allowed in rails by various railroad 
companies, the lowest being 0.04 per cent for either element 
and the highest, the British Standard Specification for ful 
headed rails, being 0.075 per cent for phosphorous and °.()§ 
per cent for sulphur. Two railroads, over whose lines mar 
of the same trains run, vary by 0.02 per cent for bot! 
ments—0.05 in the one case and 0.07 in the other—wit! 
practically the same carbon. If one of these railroads 
not endangering the lives of its passengers, the other is ! 
lessly increasing the cost of making steel rails and rest 
the use of certain ores. 











Possible Change in Mixer Practice 


The next two questions deal with the future of proc 
Is it certain that in cases where the materials from w! 
the pig iron has perforce to be produced are at once l 
phurous and silicous, and where it is difficult, if not i 
possible, without unreasonable cost. to make pig iron 
alike in sulphur and silicon, it would not pay to make 
iron low in sulphur and somewhat high in silicon, and to get 
rid of much of the silicon by means of a more active n 
than those generally in use before the iron goes into 
open-hearth furnace? The advantage in the blast furnace 
clear: it is cheaper to make foundry than forge iron Thy 
difficulty of making an iron that suits the steelmakers is sr 
and a furnace that is easy to work is an economical fur 

Is it not probable likewise that large quantities 0! 
containing phosphorous only a little above the present 
the possibly more generous future limits will be used t: 
pig iron to be treated by modifications of the basic Pp! 
such as a preliminary treatment for removal of phosp! 
in a basic-lined mixer, the steel being finished in a! 
lined furnace? 

If ores could be dealt with in some such way 0u! 
sources would be extended, and there would be a tender 
equalize their values either by cheapening the pure ores 
giving the less pure such increased value as would | 
some of them to come into a market from which the 
crepancy between their value and the cost of winning 
at present excludes them. 


Capital Outlay for Modernizing 


On the question of the expenditure of capital or 
scrapping and rebuilding old plant or on adding 
modern improvements, a suppositious case is taken 
way of example. 

“Assume a plant of five furnaces making an aver 
age of 800 tons of iron per furnace per week at a promt 
of a shilling a ton. Assume that by an expenditure 0 
£100,000 the iron can be made for 8d. a ton less, a 
that 200 tons more can be produced per furnace. 

“T assume that it is not worth while to expend large 
sums of money on new plant unless you think you ¢a" 
see a gross return of 20 per cent—5 per cent being 


ici 
tion, 


terest on your capital, what you like for depreciatl h 
and the remainder being the profit that makes you’ 
enterprise worth while. This has been the rough figure 
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| have always worked upon when I have had such a 
ion to make. I find an American author demand- 
. gross 25 per cent instead of my 20 per cent. The 
ence would save many plants in this country from 
‘rap-heap. 
“You require thus to make a gross profit of £20,000. 
ult you are to get is— 
Tons 
Cpe Se as beta tenerekaceues 208.000 
pe ene ee 52, 000» 


SS ee 260,000 


At 1s. 8d. profit £21,666. 

, this you have to deduct the profit you were 
ng before, which was 208,000 tons at ls. — £10,400. 
net result of your expenditure of £100,000 is that 
t an additional return of £11,266 per annum— 
er cent on your outlay, which is quite inadequate. 
this country the profit on pig iron making is not 
If the profit were much larger, that would be 

vr in favor of the scrapping policy. 
“If, for example, the profit had been five shillings 
| of one shilling, the yield on the additional out- 
vould have been. larger by 52,000 times four shil- 
which is £10,400, which would have turned the 
in favor of the scrapping policy. At 1s. profit, 
vever, it would not pay, unless there were some ob- 
to be attained which is not expressed in the figures. 
\ll these are economic considerations: it is difficult 
ely to separate the economical from the physical 
ts of the good or bad working of a plant. A ques- 
which the physical side comes more to the front 
of the best output and best dimensions of a 
t-furnace. Here I think, possibly, we may find, 
tarting from the side of low output, that there is a 
at which increased output demands expenditure 
appliances for mechanical charging, and starting 
from the side of high output, a point below which such 
appliances would have too bad a load factor. Between 
se two points would seem to lie a sort of no-man’s- 
land. I do not know whether any attempt has been 

to fix these two points. 


British Blast Furnace Capacity 


have received, by the courtesy of the National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, the two 
wccompanying tables, from which it appears that, after 
ng allowance for inevitable hindrances, the actual 
pacity of all the blast furnaces in the United King- 
‘mounts to about 12,000,000 tons, and that, seeing 

we have never produced more than a little over 

10’, millions tons we have, apart from possible improve- 
t of plant or methods, an existing reserve of about 
per cent over the maximum production hitherto 

ned. Out of the 278 furnaces actually workable 

e time in England and Wales, of which it has been 

ie to ascertain the output, 115 produce under 


ble I.—Weekly Capacity of Blast Furnaces in the 
United Kingdom 
Furnaces That 
Can Be Blow- 
ing at One 


Time Having 


R Regard to En- 
Total Number” gine Capacity, 








of Furnac es Ete. 
Total Weekly Weekly 
No. Capacity No. Capacity 

I nd Wales: 

250 10M oy e5 «xe Pe 2,440 8 1,740 
nd ‘under 500 tons.. 60 23,200 50 19,650 
nd under 750 tons.. 82 49.550 57 34,780 
ur d under 1000 tons. 107 89.350 91 75,900 
ind under 1500 tons 76 86,220 63 72,150 

tons and over..... 14 27.300 9 18,800 
NEOG sos nwa 35 say 19,94€ say 20 13.980 
gland and Wales 385 298.000 298 237,000 

+ 0a) Re Bae 102 30.000 90 27,000 

United Kingdom.. 487 328,000 388 264,000 
ble II.—Annual Pig Iron Capacity, Outputs, Ete. 

Tons 
re er 17,056,000 


as restricted by blowing power. etc...... 
‘av 10 per cent for furnaces idle from other 
than deficiency of blowing power. Oe ke 
im output ever attained in the United King- 
i (1918). sHawk tales ven evanens tase ee ws 10,260,315 
that would have been attained in 1920 if 
ve had produced throughout the year at the 


‘St rate at which they produced in any 
l | that FOR ss ccevcseen cuructusan deka’ 


13,728,000 


12,355,000 


u 9,926,000 
8,034,700 
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750 tons per week, and 163 produce over that amount; 
the 115 produce a total per week of 56,170 tons and 
the 163, 166,850 tons, so that it appears that not more 
than one-fourth of the pig iron produced in England 
and Wales is produced in furnaces making less than 
750 tons of iron per week. 

“We have in this country attempted to get and suc- 
ceeded in getting larger outputs from our furnaces 
than they were designed for; this has meant over- 
driving or, perhaps I should rather say, driving up to 
the maximum capacity of the plant, leaving no margin 
of reserve power for emergencies. I believe our usual 
system is to endeavor to maintain a fairly constant 
pressure of blast, leaving it to the furnace to say how 
much air it will take, and that we do not commonly in 
this country adopt the system by which the aim is to 
keep up a constant volume of air going through the 
furnace per unit of time. Which is the better system? 
The constant volume system certainly requires elas- 
ticity in the blowing apparatus; that is to say, that it 
must work normally at less than full capacity, having a 
reserve of power with which to deal with difficulties. 
Whichever system be best, there can be little doubt 
that a considerable reserve of power is desirable. 

Problems in Improvement of Old Plant 


“Here, in our old plants, our troubles begin. If we 
increase our engine power, we have not enough stove 
power: we may add new stoves, if we have room for 
them, which often we have not: we may raise the height 
of the old ones, if they are strong enough to carry the 
added weight—even then they are probably not strong 
enough for the new pressure. If we surmount the stove 
difficulty, we find our mains and connections are not 
large enough to take the increased volume of air. If, 
by partial scrapping, we get over all these dificulties, 
we are apt to find that our yard is not equal to the 
increase of traffic. So that there really seems no half- 
way house between letting moderately well alone and 
complete scrapping: we can get a certain distance on 
the road to improvement, but not as far as we should 
like.” 

A number of examples are then given to show that 
increased output can be obtained without any great in- 
crease in the size of the furnace. 

“If any increase in the size of blast furnaces is to 
be expected in the future, it seems probable that it will 
be rather in the horizontal than in the vertical dimen- 
the present simplicity of lines being retained— 
that is to say, that increased capacity would not be ob- 
tained by outward swelling. 

“When the output, dimensions, and lines of the fur- 
nace have been decided upon, the question of the type 
of blowing engine has to be considered. It is probably 
generally accepted now that where there is use for 
surplus gas—and that means in the case of most plants 
that are commercially in accordance with modern re- 
quirements, that is to say, that are reasonably self- 
contained—the gas engine is the correct motor. The 
gas engine involves gas-cleaning plant, and is other- 
wise more costly than steam engines and boilers. If 
surplus gas be not available it is a question between 
reciprocating engines and turbines. The turbine saves 
in first cost, in space, in housing, in oil, and in running 
cost. It is less positive in action than the reciprocating 
engine and will not be overdriven: if it is, it merely 
churns and heats the air. It is not the best sort of 
blower to deal with a sticking furnace. In order to be 
able to meet ordinary variations in the working of the 
furnace, it must normally be run at something less 
than its best economical speed; otherwise it has no re- 
serve of power. 

“The question of dry air is one that may take years 
to solve, the factors involved being the value of the 
coke saved, the value in the gas of coke burnt in 
other respects wastefully, and the profit in the increased 
production of iron. It is said that at the Rombas 
works the air for the blowing engines is taken from 
a height by means of a suction tower, and that this air 
is found to contain on an average 12 per cent less 
moisture than the air at ground level. By this ar- 
rangement the total moisture would be reduced, but 
the irregularity, which is the most objectionable factor, 
would remain. 
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“In America the low value of ¢oke seems to have 
retarded the extended use of the costly apparatus re- 
quired for drying the air; in this country the small 
average profit on pig iron has had the same effect. 
Blast furnace managers are agreed that the chief ad- 
vantage of dry air is the greater uniformity it imparts 
to the conditions of working. 

“One of the greatest of all the difficulties that 
British owners have had to contend with in their efforts 
to improve their plants has been the lack of sufficient 
land. The number of space-demanding developments 
that have arisen since most of our works were designed 
is very great, and it is wonderful that it has been 
possible to do so much as has been done with the space 
available. 

“Among the plants that have been or may be added 
to the old furnace plants, are by-product coke ovens, 
the possible developments of which alone in the direc- 
tion of further treatment of the products are almost 
unlimited; storage bunkers for foreign ores, briquet- 
ting or other apparatus for treating small ores and 
screenings, plant for various methods of utilizing slag, 
gas-cleaning plant, potash-recovery plant, perhaps air- 
drying plant; power installations using gas or steam, 
fresh or exhaust; increased wharfage accommodation, 
and improved loading and unloading appliances. Con- 
siderable developments may be looked for in this direc- 
tion. 

“It is the worst of economies to stint a new enter- 
prise in the matter of land. Land is the most neces- 
sary and the cheapest part of the plant. As a rule a 
new works will not be built where land is very costly, 
because that generally means that the neighborhood 
is already overcrowded; but an old concern may have 
to buy land at a high price.” 


Ore Supply and Ore Handling 


Dealing with the vital problem of ore supplies, Mr. 
Samuelson refers to the probable extension in the 
future of the use of lower grade ores and the develop- 
ment of mixing different varieties and cleaning by 
mechanical means, such as picking belts and screens. 


May 25, 1929 


Some data are given regarding the losses which would 
be incurred at the Spawood mines if a less ri; 
cleaning of the stone were adopted. The total ej, 
to the mine would be £181 per week, the loss at the 
furnaces £691 per week, making a net loss to 
and furnaces taken together of £510 per week, 

£25,000 a year. 

The president then considers, none too opt 
cally, the problem of the future of foreign ore su 
but adds that a time may come, if and when th, 
coal field is further developed, when a big stee! : 
try will be established on either side of the | nel 
based on an interchange of the ores of Normand: 


Brittany, and perhaps also of the eastern field of 
France, with the coal of Kent. 

One of the most urgent problems dealt with the 
presidential address is connected with the transport 


and handling of raw materials. On this Mr. Samu: 
Says: 

It is of the greatest importance that our means 
with foreign ores in our ports should be improved 
the event of any large individual sources of ore sup 
coming available, and in case our national productio: t 
and steel should increase upon its present relativ: ow 
figures, it may become even more important than it N 
Our facilities for quickly unloading large ore ships 
far from being all they should be, and compar: 
favorably with those that exist in such ports as, for « 
Antwerp and Rotterdam. Unless they are greatly i 
we shall fall even farther behind in the race than w 
present. 

We may not be able to reach the standard of thé 
can lake ports any more than we can equal the 
homogeneous loads of the American ore railroads 
we cin provide deep-water berths where large shi! 
afloat at all states of the tide, and until these bert! 
equipped with appliances for unloading ships with 
est possible speed, and until the spirit of our labor 8 
to enable us to reap the fruits of our expenditure on thes¢ 
objects, we shall have to pay high freights and be 
thereby hampered in our efforts to make full use of some of 
the most important of the possible sources of our or¢ | 


A strong muster of numbers attended the opening 
meeting at which the presidential address was deliv- 
ered, and thereafter the audience steadily diminished 
until only about a dozen ardent metallographists were 
left at the afternoon session of the second day. The 
unofficial meetings in the lobby, however, were well 
attended. 


Steel Men Are White House Guests 


President Harding Confers with Leaders of the Industry in Regard to 


Abolishing Twelve-Hour Day 


BY L. W. 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—Selecting the ircn and steel 
industry as the first source of contact in the systematic 
campaign instituted by the Administration to secure, 
through conference with business, results that might 
otherwise be effected, if at all, by prolonged considera- 
tion in Congress, or by litigation, President Harding 
gave a dinner last Thursday night to 41 iron and steel 
manufacturers and discussed plans for the abolition of 
the 12-hour day in the industry. It was stated definitely 
that no other subject was taken up. The outcome of 
the conference, which was characterized by cordial but 
frank talk, was an agreement to appoint a committee 
of five members of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute to make a “careful and scientific investigation and 
to report to the steel industry conclusions and recom- 
mendations regarding the 12-hour day.” The commit- 
tee is to be named by Judge Elbert H. Gary, president 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute. The agree- 
ment was made upon the initiative of the steel manu- 
facturers themselves and is said to have been a matter 
of gratification to the President. He feels that con- 
siderable progress already has been made in connection 
with the “gospel of understanding” to which President 
Harding has frequently referred. 

The underlying idea of the President in calling the 
conference with the steel people is “a restoration of 
confidence” in the basic industries of the United States. 
It was pointed out that this is necessary in order to 
return to the trade revival which the President is con- 


—Committee to Be Appointed 
MOFFETT 


fident is at hand. The statement regarding the confer 
ence was given out by Secretary George B. Christian 
and is as follows: 


The White House Statement 


“The President had dining with him a compan) 
nearly 50 representatives of the iron and steel industry 
and Secretaries Mellon, Hoover and Davis. No an- 
nouncement of the purpose of the dinner was given t 
the guests in advance. After dining; the Presiden! 
stated that he wished to know better the men compris- 
ing his company of guests, and very informally to dis- 
cuss with them the complete abolition of the 12-hour 
working day in the steel industry. He explained 
frankly that there was no intention of Government !n- 
terference in private business, but that we are abou! 
to witness a great industria] revival and the one hope 
of abolishing the excessively long work-day was to di 
it before the full swing is resumed. The President ex- 
plained that he had discussed the matter with individua 
heads, and found much favorable sentiment, but there 
is a conviction that the abolition is impracticable wit) 
out substantially unanimous action by all the emp!0y- 
ing forces in the iron and steel industry. Hence ™e 
dinner and the attending opportunity to discuss ™e 
proposal, amid free and frank expressions on a question 
of such import to industrial America—another develop 
ment of the President’s belief that conference affords 
a way to accomplishment.” 
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Judge Gary, who acted as spokesman for the steel 
manufacturers, made the following statement to news- 
correspondents after the dinner: 

‘The meeting was called by the President solely for 
purpose of discussing the question as to whether 
it is desirable to abolish the 12-hour working 

The President stated that he did not desire to 
rfere with the natural and legitimate program of 

ss, nor to do anything except to assist industry 

et, as far as possible, what seemed to be a strong 

sentiment. 

\fter a full and frank discussion it was apparent 
‘avored the abolition of the 12-hour day and though 
s understood that there are some difficulties in the 
wav, it WaS unanimously resolved to appoint a commis- 
s f five members of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute to make a careful and scientific investigation 
ind to report to the steel industry their conclusions 
ind the recommendations. The meeting was _har- 

sus. It is hoped good will result.” 


ya 


Working Conditions Explained 


1e President was made acquainted with working 

tions in steel mills, a subject. that is generally mis- 

stood, and that has been made the object of much 

‘epresentation in the mind of the public by politi- 
and labor agitators. 

rhe prevailing idea that the 12-hour day is in force 

generally throughout the iron and steel industry was 

dissipated at the conference, although no 

the President was aware that the 12-hour day 

not apply to such an extent as is fixed in the 

mind. Nevertheless he probably was_ sur- 

prised to learn that the United States Steel Corpo- 

for instance, had entirely eliminated the 7-day 

and had reduced the 12-hour day so that only 

er cent of its employees now work that long. 

President was also told that only from 20 

25 per cent of employees in other plants worked 

hours and in some the percentage is less. It was 

ted out that these hours apply only to continuous 

those of blast furnaces and open-hearth 

ices, and that many 12-hour men are actually en- 

in work only about half of the time that they are 


itions, 


lhe President was apprised of the difficulties of uni- 
adopting the three-shift or 8-hour day. One of 
ibstacles is that the employees themselves prefer 
vork the longer day in order to get greater wages. 
It understood, however, that it is the idea of the 
P lent that if a three-shift system were adopted, 
pay should be the same for eight hours as it is for 
irs. This has been the practice in European 
es, which, without exception, are on the three- 
eight-hour shift, as was pointed out in THE 
\GE last week in connection with replies to a ques- 
re sent out by the International Labor Office. 
"he replies to this questionnaire, as previously stated, 
placed in the hands of Mr. Hoover and it is now 
stood that he had requested this information in 
mplation of the conference with the steel men. 
Hoover, who with Secretary of Labor Davis and 
tary of the Treasury Mellon attended the meeting, 
id to have read extracts from replies carried in 
iestionnaire. It must be said frankly that the 
its of the questionnaire make a distinctly bad show- 
for the 8-hour or three-shift system in foreign 
s, although conditions may be worse than they 
| be if it were not for political and economic dis- 
. Cs, 

Ss stated that another difficulty in adopting the 
r work day in American mills will be the neces- 
for more employees, while, as the steel manufac- 
pointed out, in some classes of labor there are 
signs of a shortage. The President also was 
that if the shorter day is to be made uniform, the 
will have to be intensified so as to keep down the 
ting increased cost as much as possible. Some of 
teel manufacturers said that they have employees 
are well up in years and who have long been in 
service, and whom it is desired to retain. It was 
tated, however, that it is doubtful whether some of 
m would be able to intensify their work without suf- 

ng from fatigue. 
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The stee] manufacturers also discussed the question 
of immigration and some felt that if the industry is 
called upon to employ more men, there should be a re- 
laxation in the 3 per cent immigration law. Secretary 
of Labor Davis discussed the subject briefly, but 
frankly it is not believed the Government is likely to 
liberalize the existing law. Present tendencies are in 
the other direction. The President has been told that 
indications are that there will be a shortage of common 
labor in industries of the country in less than three 
months if present indications of industrial activities 
develop. The President feels that the steel industry, 
being considered a barometer of business conditions, 
affords every evidence that this revival is setting in, 
the chief obstacle being the coal strike and high freight 
rates. 


The President’s Guesis 


The list given out at the White House of those at- 
tending the dinner is as follows: 


The lresident 

The Secretary of the Treasury 

The Secretary of Commerce 

The Secretary of Labor 

Leopold E. Block, chairman Inland Steel Co., 


Chicago 


James Bowron, president Gulf States Steel Co Birming 
ham, Ala 

EE. J. Buffington, president Illinois Steel Co., Chicago 

James A. Burden, president Burden Iron Co., New York 

James A. Campbell, president Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio 

Edmund A. S. Clarke, president Consolidated Steel Cor 
poration, New York 

George G. Crawford, president Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

H. G. Dalton, Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland 

Alva C. Dinkey, president Midvale Steel & Ordnance ¢ 
New York 

William H. Donner, president Donner Steel Co Ruffalo 

George F. Downs, president Lackawanna Steel Co.. Buffa 

C. D. Dyer, vice-president Shenango Furnace Co., Pit 
burgh 

Jame A. Farrell, president United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, New York 

J. H. Foster, president Hydraulic Steel ¢ ( \ ind 

Kibert H. Gary, chairman United States Steel Corpora 
New York 

Alexander Glass hairman Wheeling Steel Corpora 
Wheeling. W. Va 

Thomas K. Glenn, president Atlantic Steel Co... Atlanta, Ga 

Eugene G. Grace, president Bethlehem Steel Corpora 
Bethlehem, Pa 

J. B. Kennedy, chairman Brier Hill Steel Co., Youn 
Ohio 

Willis L. King, vier re le Jones & Laughlin Steel ¢ 
’ittsburel 

Alexander Legge vice-president International Harvester 
Co., Chicago 

Silas J. Llewellyn, president Interstat Iron & Steel | 
Chicago 

Willis F. McCook, president Pittsburgh Steel Products Co 


Pittsburel 


Price McKinney, president McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland 


Clayton Mark, chairman Steel & Tube Company of Am+e 
ica, Chicago 

William G. Mather president Cleveland-Cliffs Iron C 
Cleveland 

George W. Niedringhaus, president National Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Granite City, Ill 

Wiiliam I’. Palmer, president American Steel & Wire ¢ 


Cleveland 


J. Leonard Replogle, president Vanadium Corporation of 
America, New York 

Frank B. Richards, M. A. Hanna & Co.. Cleveland 

’ercival Roberts, Jr., United States Steel Cor 
Narberth, Pa 

William A. Rogers, Roger Brown & Co., Buffalo 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman Bethlehem S ( } 
tion, New Yorl 

Jo \. Topping. chair n Republic Iron & Steel Co 
New Y¢ 

I I W I ! t Weir r Steel ¢ Weir 
W. Va 

J | W ri a t ¢ id Fuel & Ir f 
Denve 

T. H. Wickw resident Wickwire Steel ¢ . Buffa 

Horace S. Wilkinsor hairman Crucible Ste Co. « 
America, Svracuse, N. Y¥ 

H. I). Williams, president Carnegie Steel Co Pittsburg 

Rie rd D. Wood, chairman A Wood Iron & Stee ( 


4. H. Woodward, chairman Woodward Iron C 


The m-anufacture, heat treatment, use and metal- 
lography «f high speed steel was the theme of a paper 
read by Prof. James P. Gill, metallurgist Alloys Stee! 
Co., Latrobe, Pa., at a dinner of the Rockford, IIl., 
chapter of the American Society for Steel Treating held 
at the latter city on May 10. The Rockford chapter has 
grown from a membership of 25 to 52 since its organi- 
zation last fall, and the original officers were elected 
for the coming season as follows: Chairman, O. T. 
Muehlemeyer, Barber-Colman Co.; vice-chairman. Otto 
H. Olson, Barber-Colman Co.; secretary-treasurer, R. 
M. Smith, Mechanics Machine Co. 
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Investigation of Steel Company Mergers 


Lockwood Committee of New York Starts Inquiry 
ee _ to Determine Whether Building Costs 
et Will Be Affected 


sel of the Lockwood committee, which for several handled by the Consolidated Steel Corporation i: 
months has been investigating the housing situ- trade for its member companies. 
ation in New York, last week summoned several of _Mr. Untermyer asked a great many quest 
the leading men in the steel trade to testify before the bring out from the witness the methods of op 


rg Geof UNTERMYER of New York, chief coun- of steel, with the exception of a few specialti: 


” , 2 e : in foreign trade. Mr. Clarke said that the 
x} committee at City Hall, New York, regarding the \ 41. through agents in countries abroad, wh 
probable effect of the steel company mergers upon the the prices that are cabled to them from the Nev 
oe ‘ cost of steel used in building construction. office. The Consolidated Steel Corporation, wh 
ae Owing to the dinner given at the White House by primarily engaged for profit, gets its compensat 
ae President Harding last Thursday evening, to which’ the business handled from the member compa 
the leaders of the steel trade were invited, only two based on the volume of tonnage disposed of. Th 
get witnesses appeared before the committee on that day business of the Consolidated for its best year, 1920, 
4 ‘ and the hearings were adjourned until Thursday of this Clarke stated, was $85,000,000. 
a week. E. A. S. Clarke, president Consolidated Steel Method of Operating Explained 
|S Corporation, the export company organized by ten in- 
Sey , dependent steel companies under the Webb-Pomerene Mr. Clarke explained the system under whic! 
law, was the first witness and was followed by Moses _ solidated works as follows: 
Taylor, chairman of the board of Lackawanna Steel “The companies pledge us a certain proport 
; Co. their finished product. They invoice that to us at 
It developed in the examination by Mr. Untermyer ‘5 called a provisional price, a price which is set by th: 
Sa ahd. Te egee directors of the Consolidated Steel Corporation, » 
that he apparently seeks to prove that there is a rela- ~~ ; a ’ 
ie , are also presidents of the companies. That pric 
tionship between the fixing of export prices on steel based on a consolidated estimate of what it can re 
by the directors of the Consolidated Steel Corporation at the point of export for its products in world com- 
and the prices charged on steel for domestic consump- petition. Now, that price having been set by each of 
tion. the member companies, 75 per cent of that provisional 
. Mr. Clarke admitted that if the directors of the price is paid monthly following shipment, and at a later 
; Consolidated Steel Corporation “were so minded” they period we pay 20 per cent more, taking 5 per cent for 
‘ might agree on domestic steel prices, but he denied UF Compensation. Each quarter we make a pledged 
that such had been done. Nor would he admit that Price- We calculate the pledged price received at the 
‘ nce et ; a i a eile ; point of export for each product, and if that is more 
there was any collusion between the Consolidated and ate : : 
oie ? a aes than the provisional price, then there is a further pay- 
» the United States Steel Products Co. on export prices. ment, which we call a bonus, made to the member com- ‘ 
Mr. Untermyer has summoned Judge Gary of the panies. That is made to them in proportion to th 
e United States Steel Corporation, Charles M. Schwab and value of the provisional prices of each material 
Eugene G. Grace, chairman of the board and president they ship. That price is figured up separately for 
3 hae of Bethlehem Steel Corporation; John A. Topping, product—for instance, if there are four mills transport 
; chairman of the board of Republic Iron & Steel Co., ing and there is a bonus to be paid each one, they 
and others and some or all of these may appear et whatever the bonus figures per ton. If that figur 
Thursday. Mr. Clarke and Mr. Taylor will also prob- 4 dollar a ton, the mill that shipped a thousand 
ably be recalled to the stand to complete their testi- gets $1,000 additional from us. 
_ mony of last Thursday. From this point Mr. Untermyer, by x tpg 
. : . auestions, tried to bring out the relationship that exists 
E. A. S. Clarke Is First Witness if any, between export prices for steel product I 
: ce ; , , the prices quoted in the home market. He learned t! 
The Lockwood committee's investigation opened in the Consolidated directors meet every three m 
the : ity Hall, New York, last Thursday ree with and that the executive committee meets once a n 
E. A. 5S. ¢ larke, president of the ¢ onsolidated Steel Cor- with special meetings if there is any necessity. 
poration, as the first witness. Mr. Clarke waived im- 7. : 
i as munity. Questioned by Samuel Untermyer, counsel for How Export Prices Are Arrived At 
eta! the committee, he gave details of the plan under which 
. , the Consolidated Steel Corporation was organized and Then Mr. Untermyer took up a line of quest : 
’ put in evidence the certificate of incorporation, agree- ‘° determine the method pursued by the Consolidated 
ment of the member companies, the trustee agreement directors in arriving at export prices. Question: 
and the minute books of the board of directors and the 4nswers follow: 
executive committee of the export company. Q. Does the United States Steel Corporation d 
Mr. Clarke gave the capital stock of the Consoli- Port business? a 
Rig dated Steel Corporation as $10,000,000, but stated that an > ee an ee eee ee 
‘ only $2,470,000 of this has been paid in. This stock Q. Yes. ai pos ae the head of the United Sta! 
was divided among the member companies as follows: — progucts Co.? 
Bethlehem Steel Co., $1,200,000; Lackawanna Steel Co., A. BE. P. Thomas, I think, is president. 
$600,000; Lukens Steel Co., $200,000; Midvale Steel & Q. Where is his office? 
Ordnance Co., including the Cambria Steel Co., $1,000,- A. Number 30 Church Street, I believe. 
000; Republic Iron & Steel Co., $520,000; Sharon Steel Q. Has the United States Steel Products Co 
. . Hoop Co., $160,000; Brier Hill Steel Co., $280,000; abroad—agencies? 
.% Trumbull Steel Co., $160,000; Youngstown Sheet & A. I understand it has. 
Tube Co., $600,000, and the Whitaker-Glessner Co., Q. Don't you know it has? : , 
$220,000. This stock was apportioned, Mr. Clarke said, ms a ween ee mag = vag si ; : 
’ ; 3 4 : but they advertise that they have offices all over 
on the estimated ingot producing capacity, which he  .o 7 presume they have 
gave as 12,350,000 for the 10 member companies. Q. Have you a list of the prices of the various P ts 
The witness stated that all of the commercial forms as from time to time fixed and adjusted by your corporation’ 
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ink they will show—(answer not completed.) 
ve you your price list here? 
ve not brought the full list of those provisional 
ere are some lists of them attached to the erecutive 
e minutes. 
jo issue price lists? 
do issue a price list each quarter of provisional 
our member companies. 
it is a printed list? 
sc a typewritten list, manifolded. 
lists; those documents have 
ns of the so-called over prices or 


Those are not 
there are the 
bonus, which 1 


you 


speaking of the that are 


.broad; don’t you issue those? 


prices quoted to 


vy do your agencies know what prices to quote? 
otify our agents from time to time by letter or 
of the price, a price which 
most generally inquiries are 
definite prices. 


they may quote, 


referred to the home 


have a fixed price which is changed from time 
ive you not, on all your products’ 
ending on the state of the market. 


I mean when the state of the market changes, 
hange your prices, don’t you, but until the price 
there are fixed quotations of prices on all your 
ducts, are there not? 

may not be the same in every country. 

lerstand; but are they not generally the 
lusive of the freight charges? 


same, 


they are not necessarily the same. 

you fix at home a price on each of your leading 
r sale abroad, don’t you? 

the United States 
ts foreign business? 
that I know of. 

do they do their business? 


Steel Corporation issue price 


ime in the same way that we do, by instruct- 


gents on what basis they are willing to sell from 


say their representative here is who? 
president of the company is E. P 
u know him well? 
known him for many years 
know whether or not the prices in 
road for the chief products of the 
t Co. are the 


Thomas. 


different 
United States 
same as the prices of your 


they are not, 


not 


necessarily. 
speaking of You see the 


Do you know whether or not they are the 


“necessarily.” 


no 

whether or not the and 

eign agents by the United States Steel Products 
m time to time with the market? 


Know 


quotations 


reports that we get from our agents they do. 
know whether they change at the same time 
change? 
ilways, 
n't know that, do you? 
that they— 
know whether they do or not? 
I know that they do not 
ight said that knew nothing about it 
1 got advices from your agents. Do you know 
change with yours 2 


know 


you you 

or whether they do not 
eports from our agents would indicate that 
time that 


they 


ge at the same ours do 


your agents do report their pric: 
find them from doing business with customers 
ey do report their prices 


tify us of what prices 
in get the information 
tabulate that information, do 
d and put in shape. 

tabulate it? 


they are making, so 


any sort of tabulations or means of showing 
tee the comparison of foreign prices from time 
United States Steel Products Co. on chief 
side of the prices of your corporation for the 


1 such a record? 


iment, 


or series of documents? 


ld not sell goods abroad at a price higher than 
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the United 
you? 


A. We 


States Steel Products Co. can sell them, could 


have. 


Prices Frequently Vary, Witness Said 


Mr. Clarke was unable to give from memory any 
concrete example of having sold steel products abroad 
at prices higher than were being quoted simultaneously 
by the United States Steel Products Co., but said that 
such a thing had happened when the latter company 
was unable to make as quick shipment. 

Mr. Untermyer then asked a number of specific 
questions as to the relationship between prices on steel 
products for export and in the home market. 

Mr. Untermyer’s examination on this point follows: 

Q. Are all the that are marketed at 
marketed abroad, the same kind of products? 

A. Practically so 

Q. And you Know the trend of prices in the 
do you not? 

A. I try to keep informed. 

@. You do keep very closely in 

A. Yes 

Q. Is that in order to conform the foreig 
to the market 

A. To the extent 
competition 


products home 


home market, 


touch with it, don't vou? 


mn market prices 


home prices? 


that it can be done in the meeting of 


Q. So far as it is possible to 


you sell abroad at the same 


meet foreign competition 


prices you sell at home? 


A. We might sell higher abroad 

Q. We might do so many things: when you get into the 
realm of possibilities you make a long journey. What I 
want to know is do you conform the foreign price market 


to the 
market? 


home market or the home market to the foreign 


A. We endeavor to make the price for the foreign 
at least as high as the 


roods 


home market if the competition will 


permit 

Q. And do you undersell the home market? 

A. If the competition demands it, at times 

Q. Then the foreigner gets the benefit of lower prices 
on the same products than we get at home? 

A. At times 

Q. But ordinarily it is the same? 

A. I think it will average over periods the same 


substantially 


Q. You mean over all the products and over a given 


period they will appear about uniform? 
A. I think they will average substantially the same 
Q. And who are the active men in formulating these 


prices at the 


all take part? 


meetings of the executive committee: do they 


4. 1 make a recommendation as to prices that I think 
are proper in view of the foreign competition as we know 
it and there is discussion of the matter and those prices 
are approved or they may be somewhat changed—modified 


Q. You gather the data and formulate it and present it 
the consideration of the executive committee, do you? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And the 


< 


for 


fo 


full board approves the action of the executive 


committee 


A. Yes, sir 

Q. Of course they only meet once every three months 
they always approve the action of the executive committee 
in this respect, do they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, these data that you gather require you to keep 
very closely in touch every day with the home market, 
doesn't it? 

A. We try to. 

Q. I mean that it requires you should, doesn't it? 


A. Practically, yes, sir 


Q. Do you keep any very elaborate records on that 
subject? 

A. No, sir 

Q. How do you gather such data; do you gather it from 


published reports’ 

A. From public 
trade papers of 
from the selling 


from 
and what information we get 
departments of our member 
Q. And the information you get from 
ments of other companies? 
A. We don’t get much of that 


reports and what we see in the 


sales from 
companies 


the selling depart- 


Q. Don't you have to get that? 
A. That is more hearsay than directly given by them 
Q. 1 am talking about getting information. Don't you 


have to exchange information with the selling departments 
in order to get a uniform basis? 

A. You mean the selling departments 
panies? 


of member com- 
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Q. Not only your member companies but of other com- 
panies 

A. We would be-rvery glad to, but we are not able to. 

Q. You do get information of that kind, don’t you? 

A. We sometimes get it from the buyers. 

Q. These prices are quite uniform? 

A. Not always. 

Q. I am talking about ordinarily. 

A. No 

Q. The market prices of steel in this country are quite 
uniform? 

A. Sometimes they are reasonably uniform and some- 
times they vary considerably. 

Q. But ordinarily the market prices of steel are as 
uniform as they are on oil or any other great public product? 

A. I wouldn’t say that. 
Q. Isn’t that the fact? 
A. I don’t know it to be the fact 
Q. Do you know whether it is or not? 
A. I don’t know it 
Q. You don’t Know either way. Do you mean to say 
that in making recommendations and preparing these data, 
it isn’t necessary for you to know the domestic prices, for 
instance on the products of the United States Steel Products 
Co., which is your competitor, in foreign markets? 

A. I try to keep informed as to that 

Q. Now, you don’t mean to say you rely on the public 
prints for that, do you? 

A. Not entirely 

Q. How do you get that information, from selling agencies 
or from their officials or how? 


A. Generally from buyers or from selling agents fron 


other compani« which have the information 
Q. Do you mean to say that you don’t get that infor- 
mation from officials, those in charge of that subject from 


the United States Steel Products Co 


A. Their domestic selling prices? 


QO As tl] Y re n lir prices if vou pl 1 
A. Ne 
Q. So as to have your data for von executl' committee 
A. No, t won't give it to us 
Q How a man go into the market to sell product 
with nowir w I SO lled np tors are har 
n 
\. We get tl r i ! f OI f r 
ig! s ! I mar} t 
\ ss t } t va ht i ] 
? 
\ | oO I f \ Ss 
oO. Ba vi ried 
a ae é i t 
Q. Whom have askec 
4. I ha } iM Thoma 
Q. Mr. Thomas of the Steel Pr t ( 
\. Yes 
Q. How 
A. I don’t 1 ul 
Q. How n | ( i hin 
ct ar 
Q. Ver f quentl 
“ 
\ No 
‘ ea 
4 Ni f 1 } bh t} } ! 
P n rmation 
Q. You iy you have asked him to let you know what? 
A. T have sked him if a report that he wa selling in a 
en market certain firure w rrect 
rac l t} aphor vher 
’ 
y\ T } ; 
q Ye } 1 
ttinge j 
x , } » ‘ t} ' y n i 7 } 7 } 
hin hout it. is that it 
\ yy 
©) Ar nr 1 1 for ) x { col 
mittee, that 3; the way yo ] é rott informat n 
i -_ 
A. No 
Q) Is +} it the va vou h ‘ roOrtey our information 
about what the United States Steel Products Co. and Jones 
& Laugt 1 1 } } n the fore n May? t 
A No, I think T 1 e sta a t it th nformation we have 
as to prices that the other people are getting in the marl 
come from reports from our agent 
Q. But vou understand, don't you, by the time you get 
reports from your agents foreign markets have changed 


haven't the, 
A Reports come by cable 


Will Produce Comparative Price Tables 


Mr. Untermyer asked Mr. Clarke if he could give 
the committee tables that would show comparative 
prices for export and domestic sale at stated intervals 


Mr. Clarke offered to compile such a table, w! 


be presented at the hearing later. Mr. Un; ve 
tried to show by a series of questions that expor: <a)). 
ing prices would naturally be made up fron wlene 
obtaining in the home market. Mr. Clarke ed 
that the effort would be to get the same prices ee 


as at home, but said that this is governed lar; 
competition. Mr. Clarke said that his recomme: 
as to export prices are seldom departed from 
executive committee of his company. 

Mr. Clarke stated that his salary as preside: 
company is $50,000 a year and that the by-laws 
for the payment of a bonus. 

After asking several questions with regard 
merger of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
Lackawanna Steel Co. and the possible mergé&® 
other independent steel companies, four of wh a 
members of the Consolidated Steel Corporat M 
Untermyer returned to his line of questioning 
gard to the establishing of export selling pric 


Q. Do you realize the possibility, if thes 
were so minded, these presidents of various 
meeting monthly at the office of your company 
port prices, that that is a very convenient wa 
home prices? 

A. If the gentlemen were so minded, | 
would 

Q. Yes, if they were so minded, that would 
convenient method. You know, do you not, that 
one of the objections urged to the Webb-Pome: 

A. I had not heard it. 

Q. Suppose all the steel companies of the Uni 
were to avail themselves of the provisions of t 
Pomerene bill, and to come into your company 
purposes of export, you know, do you not, that 
Webb-Pomerene law that would be a_ perfectly 
thing for them to do? 

A. I so understand 

Q. And you realize that, having gotten into 
legitimate corporation for the purpose of fixing 
prices, it would be a very natural thing that tl 
fix home prices on the basis of export prices; tl 
be a very natural development, would it not? 

A. I don’t know that it would 


Q. But, without saying a word, you see | 
that could follow, don’t you? 

A. I do not 

Q. You do not? 

A. No. 

Q. It does not seem natural at all? 


A. No 

Q. If they wanted to get together in a rocl 
bination on home prices, that all they would 
would be, under the Webb-Pomerense law 
prices, and then go out and follow that market 
don’t you see how readily that could be done 

A. If they fixed export prices, and then went 
made exactly those same prices domestically, the 
all quoting the same price 

Q. But you see how naturally and logically 
would follow, and what the incentive th Webb 
law is to getting together on home prices, throu 
together on export prices? 

A. I do not consider it 

Q. Do you think human nature is any differ 
steel business than in any other busine 

A. I do not know that it is 


Moses Taylor Testifies 

After a little further questioning, Mr. Cla 
excused to catch a train for Washington to att 
dinner given by President Harding, to which 
of steel men was invited, and Mr. Untermy 
to the witness stand Moses Taylor, chairmar 
board of directors of Lackawanna Steel Co. Mr. T 
also signed a waiver of immunity. Mr. Taylor 
that in addition to his connection with Lackawanna 
is also a partner in Kean, Taylor & Co., bank 
brokers, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 

Mr. Untermyer asked him numerous questions 
garding the officers, physical properties, capita! st 
etc., of Lackawanna Steel Co. and then led up “ 
negotiations out of which have grown the sale 0! ' 
Lackawanna company to the Bethlehem Steel Corpo! 
tion. It developed that Mr. Taylor was in Europe ¢u" 
ing most of the time that these negotiations were © 
progress, but before sailing last December appointee ° 
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Wide Distribution of Steel 


Production of finished rolled steel in the past 
two months has been at a rate of about 2,500,000 
net tons a month, and this average promises to be 
bettered a trifle in the next few weeks. Steel is 
being shipped as fast as produced, and the wide- 
spread distribution of the steel is made apparent 
by deducting from the total the steel that is passing 
to the large and well recognized lines of consump- 
tion. When such deductions are made what is left 
proves to be a very large quantity. 

While only rough approximations can be made 
of steel consumption in prominent quarters, they 
are sufficient to bring out the point. Freight car 
buying has been at fully 15,000 cars a month, rep- 
resenting, say, 200,000 net tons of finished steel 
a month, leaving out whee!s and other parts not 
made from rolled steel. Fabricated steel lettings 
have increased greatly and lately have been running 
at nearly if not quite 200,000 tons a month. With 
a few small companies still to report, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce gives automobile production in 
April at 196,512 passenger cars and 21,944 trucks, 
or 106 per cent gain for passenger cars and 98 
per cent gain for trucks over the average rate in 
January and February, and representing between 
125,000 and 150,000 net tons of steel. 

A fair guess would be that the three outlets 
mentioned represent 500,000 to 550,000 net tons of 
steel a month, which would be around 20 per cent 
of the total finished rolled steel being produced. 
The real amount going into the three channels is 
certainly not as much as one-half greater than this 
estimate, so that between 70 and 80 per cent of 
the steel, say 75 per cent, is left to be accounted 
for by deliveries to consumers not connected with 
freights cars, fabricated steel or motor vehicles. 

A fourth and an outstanding outlet is repre- 
sented by rails and track supplies. Four rail mills 
in particular have been making good outputs. It 
might seem difficult to account for 1,700,000 to 
1,800,000 net tons of finished rolled steel a month, 
when the four prominent lines mentioned involve 
not much more than one-third as much; but steel 
is ubiquitous. Observation is not altogether un- 
likely to create erroneous impressions. The skeleton 
steel skyscraper and the long bridge span are im- 
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pressive, while the tin can is not, but tin 
nails, bars and the like go everywhere. Tin plate. 
not commonly regarded as a large tonnage ite: 
steel, is being produced at the rate of more 
150,000 net tons a month. The oil fields are py 
ably taking not far from 100,000 net tons of tu! 
goods a month. A long list of smaller consum: 
could easily be given. 

Replenishment of buyers’ stocks of steel accounts 
for a large tonnage even though the replenishment 
may not be complete. The country was practically 
bare of stocks of steel and of manufactures of stee! 
at the beginning of the year. It is impossible to 
appraise the tonnage represented in what might be 
called normal stocks of steel, but some conception 
can be obtained by observing the historic fact that 
at the end of each period of heavy steel demand 
it has been remarked that the buying trade was not 
heavily stocked with steel, and that recover) 
demand therefore could not be long delayed; yet 
each time it has been seen that even if the stocks 
were not considered large they did last a long time. 
In July, 1921, production of steel dropped to one- 
fourth the highest rate previously attained, when 
actual consumption could not have decreased near|) 
so much. One trade estimate has been that during 
the middle six months of 1921 one-half the actual 
consumption of steel and manufactures of steel 
was from stock. Thus a moderate and conservative 
replenishment can account for a very considerable 
tonnage. 


Exports of refined copper in March were 72,- 
393,485 lb., a figure not equaled in many months 
and only 5,000,000 Ib. less than the spectacular 
monthly export rate of 1913. At more than 57,- 
000,000 lb. per month for the first quarter, the 
movement this year has been larger than at an) 
time since the war, and more recently foreign sales 
have increased and prices have advanced. Germany 
is still the largest buyer, taking nearly 40 per cent, 
and demand is heavy also from Japan and France. 
As a minor feature the buying of casting copper 
by China is assuming larger proportions. These 
conditions, together with the healthy domestic de- 
mand, featured by an increasing call for rolled 
products, are putting the copper industry on the 
road toward better times. As with steel, the long 
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«cession of profitless months has seemed endless, 
but there have been some compensating adjustments 
it is not unlikely that copper production at a 
fit will yet be attained in 1922. 


alt 
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Improving Business Methods 


rhe latest evidence of ways in which an associa- 
of business men can use its influence to bring 
about better commercial methods was furnished by 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents at 
onvention in Rochester last week. Under the 
leadership of William Haynes, who has had long ex- 
perience in editing a drug and chemical journal, a 
decided stand was taken in favor of reliable market 
information and producers of basic commodities 
were urged to co-operate by announcing openly their 
prices and terms. Such action was not necessary 
. far as the iron and steel business is concerned. 
Indeed, for a reader of an iron trade journal, ac- 
customed to complete and accurate market reports, 
statements made by Mr. Haynes in regard to 
what he called “camouflaged prices,” were much of 
surprise. The effort to obtain accurate market 
reports, inaugurated many years ago in the iron 
industry by David Williams, founder of THE IRON 
Acr, and carried on by others, has reached a degree 
of success not known in chemical and some other 
industries. May all the trade journals have the 
success in getting the facts as have those 
devoted to iron and steel. 

The earnest declaration in opposition to com- 
mercial bribery was also a commendable step and 
will undoubtedly result in new support for the bill 
now pending in the House at Washington which 
aims to suppress all forms of this evil. 

At the iron and steel meetings, the discussion 
in regard to methods of selling tool steel disclosed 
the difficulties of standardization, but the associa- 

will lend its help to other organizations which 
are trying to solve the problem. The consideration 
of the proposed pig iron contract indicated very 
clearly that progress is being made. The contract 
s already being used to some extent, and with the 
new amendments it is likely to become more 
popular, 

lhe discussion of the so-called “Pittsburgh plus” 
Was one of the liveliest features of the convention. 
While no one defended the custom of basing prices 
on Pittsburgh, there was considerable difference of 
opinion as to the extent to which “Pittsburgh plus” 
has been a baneful influence, as has been alleged, 
and also as to whether an order to abolish it would 

result in the mills getting all they can for their 
products, by naming delivered prices which, at least 

times of prosperity, might be as high as if the 
'reight from Pittsburgh were added. 


same 


(he latest statistics of Germany’s export trade 
ron and steel show but little diminution in vol- 
According to Stahl und Eisen, the Febru- 
exports were 172,709 metric tons, comparing 

‘h 133,904 tons of iron and steel exports from 
United States and 228,370 tons from Great 
Britain in the same month. Germany’s exports in 
1°20 were 165,883 tons per month, and for the 
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last eight months of 1921, the only data published 
for that year, they were 203,681 tons per month. 
For the first two months of this year the German 
total has been 394,450 tons, comparing with 
489,480 tons for Great Britain and 294,890 tons 
for the United States for the same two months. 
The largest German sales have been in shapes, 
rails, plates and sheets and wire. South America 
has been a liberal buyer, particularly of rails and 
shapes. While German competition was fairly 
active last year, it is not likely to be felt so much 
in the near future, in view of rising costs and 
scarcity of raw material in Germany. 


Wealth and Earning Capacity 
The outcome of bolshevism in Russia has been 
the destruction of the machinery of production. 
Every workman in the United States should be 
taught that the wealth of the country lies chiefly 
in the machinery by which labor is made more 
productive. The investigation of the Russell Sage 
Foundation recently showed that in a century, up 
to the time of the war, wage rates in the United 
States tripled, while commodity prices showed no 
general change. There had been great rises at the 
times of the Napoleonic wars and our Civil War, 
but corresponding recessions followed. Thus in a 
century the buying power of a week’s work tripled. 
The increase was due to the development of 
better machinery for production, represented in the 
physical wealth of the country. Those who own and 
manage the wealth or machinery of production are 
able to retain for themselves only a small part of 
the receipts; the great bulk goes to the workmen. 
The investigation of the Bureau of Economic Re- 
search last year showed that in general the pro- 
portion of income retained by capital and manage- 
ment varies from 20 to 30 per cent, the workmen 
receiving from 70 to 80 per cent. W. R. Ingalls, 
in discussing the statistical showing, concludes that, 
using round figures for convenience, when there is 
an 80-20 division progress is prevented and industry 
is practically certain to languish, while a 70-30 
division is representative of good times, in which 
progress is made and there is real prosperity. 
When the creation of wealth has tripled the 
buying power of a week’s work, the workman is not 
disadvantaged by capital and management retaining 
30 per cent of the total income. Assuming for con- 
venience that a century ago the workman owned 
his own tools and received the entire income derived 
from the sale of his product, his relative income 
just before the war had risen to 300 compared 
with 100 previously. He was not “out” anything 
because his 300 was not the entire income. 
There are no trustworthy statistics of the 
wealth of the United States, but the increase has 
been so great that for long range comparisons even 
fairly large errors for the early years do not in- 
validate the showing. The Census returns showed 
seven billion dollars for 1850, 16 billions for 1860, 
30 billions for 1870, and so on. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce in 1921 estimated the wealth 
in 1920 at 290 billion, but that was at current 
values. Ingalls, in an exhaustive study, found a 
total of about 272 billion for the end of 1920, when 
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the items were set to 1913 prices, which of course 
is necessary when the actual physical volume is 
being measured. 

Roughly speaking, the total wealth of the coun- 
try tripled from 1870 to 1900, and has tripled over 
again since then. The development of most of this 
wealth has represented in essence the placing of 
better tools in the hands of the workers. Some of 
those who cry “down with capitalism” and call for 
a “redistribution of wealth” do not realize this. 
Others probably do, but for personal reasons prefer 
to blink the fact. 

It is hard to believe that when the facts are so 
readily available and the principles involved so 
easily apprehended, what is called “labor unrest” 
is due fundamentally to misconception of the eco- 
nomic condition. It is much easier to believe that 
the unrest is due chiefly to psychological laws, 
whereby the circumstances in which work is done 
have made the work irksome. It is easy to repeat 
the anecdote of the three stone cutters, the third 
of whom was “building a cathedral,” but it is very 
difficult to conceive of anyone really feeling that 
way. 


The Trend in German Steel 


That the character of the German steel output 
is rapidly changing and that scrap is becoming an 
increasingly important factor are demonstrated by 
recent information from that country. Imports of 
scrap have risen from 8371 metric tons per month 
in 1920 to 21,595 tons in 1921 and 22,862 tons per 
month for the first two months of this year. The 
increase was very sudden in the last four months 
of 1921, making the monthly average for the six 
months to March 1 over 32,000 tons per month. 
This movement means a larger production of basic 
open-hearth steel. 

Before the war, basic Bessemer steel predom- 
inated, based on shipments of minette ores from 
Lorraine amounting to 20,000,000 to 21,000,000 tons 
per year. These being now cut off, there have been 
radical changes in the German output. According 
to statements made at a recent meeting of German 
engineers, 56 per cent of the total output was basic 
Bessemer before the war and 40 per cent open- 
hearth, while the open-hearth percentage in the 
territory now constituting Germany was 47 to 48. 
In the same region in 1920 the open-hearth output 
had expanded to 60 per cent of the total while the 
Bessemer was only 34 per cent. 

Germany is no longer a large exporter of phos- 
phates from the basic process, as in 1913, and this 
represents a serious economic loss. On the other 
hand the fact that open-hearth steel is superior 
to basic Bessemer means a higher average quality 
for the German output. The change at least means 
a complete rearrangement of some large plants and 
the expenditure of large sums of money at a most 
unfavorable time. 


Not a bright picture of the French iron and 
steel industry was drawn recently in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung. There is no building because rents 
return only 1.4 per cent on the capital invested. In 
the devastated regions construction is limited by 
scarcity of capital and labor. There is little water 
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power development because coal prices#re to. 


for white coal to compete. Railroads*are })). ng 
little because reorganization is under “Way and yo. 
duced freight rates are expected. Shipbuildi, 3 
checked because freight rates allowed to se] 
owners are insufficient. In German eyes France 


is not only not able to compete in foreign 
but is being dealt hard knocks by aggressive Be', an 
and British competition in her markets at ho 


Exigencies of competition are driving the 
American ship from the high seas to-day jus: as 
the American ship was driven from the high seas 
during the years immediately following the (iyi! 
War. Reports of the United States Department of 
Commerce show that, during the nine months end- 
ing with March, only 32 per cent of American 
imports came in American vessels. The remaining 
68 per cent came in foreign vessels. A year ago 
American vessels brought in practically 42 per 
cent and foreign vessels 58 per cent of the total 
imports. This changed condition is due to the 
higher cost of operating American ships under 
the restrictive legislation imposed upon them by 
Congress. American crews receive larger wages 
than foreign crews, they have more comfortable 
and more elaborate places for living and their 
food is better. To what extent these individual 
advantages will compensate for the driving of the 
American ships from the ocean remains to be seen. 
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A Line on World Competition in Steel 


To the Editor: In your issue of April 27, 1922, you 
were kind enough to publish the remarks which we sent 
you on the subject of steel orders from South America 
As a suitable complement to those remarks, and as of 
probable interest, let us point out the results of the 
last competition for the supply of a large quantity of 
steel tires to the Central Railway of Brazil. 

Fourteen bidders took part in the competition and 
here are the prices quoted per kilo by them, reduced 
in terms of dollars at the prevailing rate: 


Nationality Pr 

Bidder Material of Bidder Per K 
No Li .. Belgian Brazilian $( 
No Reva ... American French 
ae Fey ...... American American 0) 
No. 4.. cosesese SOLAR Belgian ( 
No 5 .... American American ( 
No: 6.. Belgian Brazilian 0 
moO. bs: Belgian Brazilian 0 
No Wasi French Brazilian 0 
Be ae wer .... Belgian Brazilian 0 
a | Se .. Belgian Brazilian 0 
Pes Bas 9 a'eis British German 
MO. TS... Belgian Brazilian 0.0 
SRE 65.0 x ae British British 0.1. 
| es | Ses .. American Brazilian 0.0026 

German Brazilian ).U8 


Brazilian 
Brazilian 


French 
Belgian 
Bidder No. 6 got the order by a wide margin, and, 
as noted, his offer was based on quotations from Bel- 
gian sources. 
The figures are interesting in more than one way. 
In one respect, they show that German competition 's 
receding and limited, while American and British prices 
are almost on the same level. 
On the other hand, the bids show that Belgian and 
French prices are almost 50 per cent below ours, wh ich 
is significant. There is another item of importance 


which is disclosed by the above; namely, that Ameri- 
can producers as such do not appear in the official 
bidding. 

It so happens that on the material offered the 
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sources of supply im this country are limited to one 

oxporter, and all the American prices shown are there- 

fore based on figures received from the Rio de Janeiro 

es of this one exporter. This accounts for the very 

-iyvht variations shown by the bids on American 
erial. 

fhe danger of not bidding direct is emphasized, 

-ever, by bidder No. 14, who offered material from 

different countries, including our own. How one 

can be consistently considered as worthy of Ameri- 

.onfidence under such conditions is more than we 

understand; but the fact remains that he was 

ed in the unusual position of representing four 

peting firms, which seems against all the rules of 
yame. 

G. MUNTZ, 
President Tropenas Co 


voklyn, N. Y., May 22. 


{merican Foundrymen’s Association’s Work 
lo the Editor: In THE Iron Ace for April 13 an 


irticle appeared under the title “National Survey of 
[rade Associations,” in which the American Foundry- 
n’s Association was listed, thus classifying it with 
le organizations. 
We understand that this classification was made 
he National Association of Manufacturers in its 
nt pamphlet, of which the article referred to above 
a review, and that the responsibility for incor- 
‘lassification of our organization originated in that 
Since the aims and purposes of the American 
indrymen’s Association are distinctly not those of a 
ide” association, but of a body organized for pro- 
ting the welfare of the foundry industry along tech- 
il and educational lines, we feel that a correction 
‘the erroneous impression which might be obtained 
from the article referred to may properly be asked. 
The objects and purposes of our association as set 
forth in article 1, section 2 of the by-laws are as fol- 
“The object of this association is to promote the arts 
and sciences practiced or applied by foundry operators, 
r others concerned in the production of castings; and 
this end, to hold and conduct meetings of its mem- 
for the consideration and discussion of subjects 
taining or related to the business of foundry opera- 
‘s; to hold exhibits, displays and demonstrations of 
seful machinery, equipment and methods; to print, 
publish and distribute papers, discussions and other in- 
formation pertaining to the business of foundrymen; 
ind by other lawful means to promote the technical 
interests of the foundry industry and the welfare of 
all persons therein, or connected therewith.” 
W. R. BEAN, 


President American Foundrymen’s Association 
Naugatuck, Conn 


Development of Compound Side Seamer 


To the Editor: I was interested in the statement in 
THE IRON AGE of May 4, page 1229, regarding a seamer 
for box or compound side seams. While it is correct 
that the West Mfg. Co. developed a machine of this 
type in 1903, they are by no means the originators of 
is seam, as it was known before 1898. A patent 
was granted on Aug. 22, 1899, to William J. Gordon, 

a machine making a seam of this type. 
_ It is also claimed by the D. H. Stoll Co. that a seam 
this type cannot be made satisfactorily in power 
‘esses. This is also not correct. The Max Ams 
‘chine Co. has furnished equipments for the manu- 
ture of tubs, pails, etc., with compound side seams 
h are produced most satisfactorily and economically 
means of presses and dies. Very truly yours, 
P. H. LANGE, 


Engineering Department Max Ams Machine Co. 
dgeport, Conn., May 12. 


Members of Belmont lodge of the Amalgamated 
\ssociation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, employed 
the Yorkville, Ohio, mill of the Wheeling Steel 
‘poration, at a meeting in Martins Ferry, Ohio, May 
voted as individuals to return to work. 


( 
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Institute Meeting — Committee on Twelve- 
Hour Day to Be Appointed 


At the meeting of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, to be held at the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
Friday, May 26, Judge Gary will announce the mem- 
bers of the committee who will study and report upon 
the abolition of the 12-hr. day, in accordance with the 
agreement reached at the White House conference. 

At the banquet of the Institute Friday evening, a 
very distinguished foreign visitor will be present and 
address the members. His name has not been dis- 
closed. About 1000 members and guests have been 
registered to attend the meeting. The attendance will 
be large, but not equal to that of Nov. 18, 1921, when 
Marshal Foch was the guest of honor. 


White House Conference with Railroad 
Officials 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—The conference held last 
Saturday night at the White House between President 
Harding and railroad executives has led to reports that 
the Administration is seeking to have carriers make a 
voluntary and substantial reduction in railroad rates 
without waiting for a decision by the Interstate Com- 

ce Commission in the general rate case, which is 
now pending and is said to have been imminent. In 
addition to the President and railroad executives, the 

nference was attended by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. The railroad executives agreed to create a 
special committee to take up the subject of a general 
reduction in rates along the lines said to have been 
suggested at the White House conference. It is said 
that the railroads were asked to make reductions along 
the lines proposed by Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission during the 
general rate investigation. Briefly this proposal would 
mean a reduction on raw and heavy loading products, 
including coal, coke, ore, fluxing materials and iron 
and steel products. At the same time, if conditions 
warranted, high class rates on finished products, such 
as retail merchandise, where the freight plays only a 
small or no part in the cost, might be increased. It is 
said that railroad wages were not discussed. 


Against Proposed Duty on Pig Tin 
The United American Metals Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., through its president, L. Muscat, has ad- 
dressed to the Senate Finance Committee at Washing- 
ton a brief on the proposed duty on pig tin. The com- 
pany opposes the duty of 2c. per lb. provided in the 
House bill and in its argument suggests that the com- 
panies mining Bolivian tin ores which are now being 
shipped to the United States for smelting on and near 
New York harbor will eventually build smelters in 
Bolivia. The brief points out the difference in quality 
between Straits tin and Bolivian-American tin. It ar- 
gues that a duty on pig tin will destroy the extensive 

American export business in tin-bearing alloys. 


HULA J PRO 


The fron Age and Its Readers 


Most opportunely the digest of experience with 
the three-shift day in the steel works of Europe, 
given in THE IRON AGE of May 18, was published 
on the day of the President’s dinner conference 
with the leading steel men of the country. Some 
of the President’s guests, in fact, had read in 
THE IRoN AGE before they went to the White 
House what the short turn had done, particularly 
in increasing labor cost, in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium and other foreign countries. 

The article in question is an examp!e, dupli- 
cated many times in the course of the year, of the 
service readers of this paper receive in the carry- 
ing out of THE IRON AGE policy of furnishing a 
larger and larger percentage of matter that can 
be found in no other publication. 
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CONTINUED BUSINESS RECOVERY 


(Continued from page 1421) 
commodities for which the bank computed the index 
number for March ten showed larger production in 
March than in February. 


Production Index Figures 


1921 - ——1922 - 

Commodity Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb. Mar. 
Anthracite coal mined S5 82 74 78 99 105 
Bituminous coal mined.. 75 67 59 64 82 89 
Pig iron production 33 39 5 44 16 53 
Steel ingot production oe 3 48 50 5S 71 
Copper production (mine) 20 19 15 22 33 46 
Crude petroleum . oD 102 112 108 113 ae 
Portland cement ine oe 102 98 97 82 104 
Wheat flour 111 7s 74 85 105 114 
Sugar meltings . 114 125 144 140 129 142 
Lumber production SO 73 89 78 83 93 


This information for certain selected commodities is 
presented graphically in the accompanying chart. 

3. The total number of kilowatt-hours produced by 
electric power plants also furnishes a basis for judging 
industrial activity. Figures are submitted herewith 
based on returns from about 3200 power plants repre- 
senting about 90 per cent of the capacity of all power 
plants listed. The figures represent thousands of kilo- 
watt hours. 


1921 192 
September 3,374,703 January 3,805,748 
October 3.574,339 February 3,467,947 
Novembe1 3,639,393 Mare} 3.784.136 
December 3,819,692 


STEEL COMPANY MERGER 


Withdrawal of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
from the Negotiations 


A statement was given out at New York on Friday, 
May 19, by Thomas L. Chadbourne, attorney, who has 
been spokesman for the bankers and the steel companies 
connected with the proposed steel merger, that the 
representative of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. had 
decided not to participate further in the negotiations 
for consolidation. Mr. Chadbourne added that confer- 
ences were continuing among the other five companies 
to determine whether it is advisable to consider a con- 
solidation of all or of some of these companies. 

Many reports have been current in Wall Street in 
the past week concerning efforts to combine various 
steel companies. One of these connected Midvale with 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. It was denied, how- 
ever, that the Midvale company had considered any 
such consolidation or was being considered in that 
connection. 


Comments by President Campbell 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, May 23.—“The merger was 
proposed for the benefits it was expected to bring to 
the industry,” President James A. Campbell of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. stated, following that 
company’s withdrawal from the proposed consolida- 
tion. “It was believed that costs would have been 
reduced and the constituent properties and stockholders 
benefited as well as the consuming public.” He added 
that his company intends to proceed with improve- 
ments to reduce manufacturing costs, increase efficiency 
and strengthen its position in the markets. It is con- 
sidered likely it will proceed to establish a Western 
connection, either through purchase of an established 
plant or construction of a new one, because of the 
freight advantages on shipments to the Southwest. 

While important stockholders and directors left to 
Mr. Campbell! the final decision as to the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co.’s participation in the merger, it is 
understood influential interests. in the company were 
either lukewarm or were opposed to the plan altogther. 
It was because of this situation, it is explained, that 
Mr. Campbell declined to assent to the proposals. In 
this connection he stated: “The final decision was left 


4. The number of business failures and the to: 
bilities of failed concerns throw light upon the 
trial situation since they indicate to what exten: 
ness men are finding it profitable or unprofita 
continue their particular line of industrial activi 
is to be expected failures have been extraord 
large during the depression and during the fi) 
months of this year. However, there are signs th 
situation is improving, and that the operations of 
ness men are becoming more profitable. The ; 
of failures in April, although exceeding the f 
for any April as far back as 1910, were lower | 
January. The January failures were the most 
ous of any month since the beginning of 1915 
total number of failures in April was 2167 ar 
amount of liabilities of these failed concerns wa 
058,637. These liabilities were in excess of any m 


i- 


4 


record except December of last year and Janu: 

this year, but 57 per cent of the total liabilities 
chargeable to a few large failures. About 96 pe: 

of the failures during April had liabilities of less 
$100,000. It is interesting to note that the fa 
among mercantile traders and among broke: { 
agents were about four times as numerous a 
among manufacturers. 
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(To be concluded) 


with me. Our directors and larger stockholders put 
the matter in my hands. I had a cablegram from one 
of our largest stockholders in Europe saying he with- 
drew further opposition. The disposition of $125,000, 
000 or $130,000,000 worth of assets, with no great 
enthusiasm in one’s company for a merger, was a big 
responsibility for any one to assume.” It was added 
that no negotiations are being carried on looking to a 
consolidation of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. with 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Campbell predicts that President Harding's 
conference with railroad executives will result in some 
freight rate reductions, declaring that current charges 
are a great handicap in the effort to return to norn 
conditions. 


Steel Officials Confer with Attorney-General 
Daugherty 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—Preliminary to a hearing 
set for to-morrow, representatives of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and the Lackawanna Steel Co. at a confer 
ence yesterday with Attorney-General Daugherty 
sured him that these two companies would not consol 
date until the Department of Justice had completed 
its investigation into the merger plans. In a state 
ment given out after the conference, the Attor 
General said that the entire proposition was discussed 
and the transaction presented in full by the companies, 
and that reports of the different companies were !u! 
nished. The investigation will be continued, the stat 
ment said, and completed as soon as possible. 

It was also declared that because the Federal Trade 
Commission has been called upon to make an invest! 
gation of the same matter, there may be a consolidation 
of the hearings. The steel people present at the « 
ference included President Grace of the Bethlehem con 
pany and President Downs of the Lackawanna com 
pany, together with the controllers and counsel of t! 
companies. 


nov 
ey 


Additional repair contracts recently closed by 
Youngstown Steel Car Co., Niles, Ohio, involve 
steel railroad cars. The company now has enoug 
business booked to engage its capacity over the rest 
the year. It is planning to enlarge its working force 


from 500 to 750 men and to build 50 cottages 
employees. 
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JAPANESE RAILROADS BUY 


‘est State Railroad Order Placed in United 
States—Steel Building for Dairen 


New YORK, May 23.—The dullness in the Japanese 
-et in merchant buying continues, but both Govern- 
t purchases and buying by large steel-consuming in- 
ts are heavy. The majority of the present business 
rails and railroad equipment. 
Imperial Government Railways to be placed in the 
ed States in the past few weeks, 10,500 tons of 

rails and accessories, was awarded to the Mit- 

shi Shoji Kaisha, 120 Broadway, New York, at a 

said to have been $45.44 per ton, c.if. Japanese 

Another public letting, awarded to the American 
h of a Japanese export house, was about 1200 
of 70-lb., 90-lb. and 102-lb. girder rails, for Osaka 

\icipality, placed with Takata & Co., 50 Church 

Still in the market, although bid- 

* has been closed, is a tonnage of 50 miles of 60-Ib. 
and another of 49 miles of 70-lb. rails, both for 


et. Ne 


ite interests in Japan. 


w York. 


The secon 


d tender of 


There is inquiry for ma- 


| entering into the construction of freight cars and 
South Manchuria Railway Co. has been receiving 
on 100 to 150 tons of boiler plates, boiler tubes 
other equipment for building locomotives. The 
pon Oil Co. is in the market for its quarterly re- 
rement of from 15,000 to 20,000 base boxes of tin 


tes 


Despite these numerous evidences of activity in 
in, the market there is not considered to be in a 
The current situation is shown 


factory condition. 


the tenor of a cable received from its main office by 
japanese export branch in New York last week: 
ull. Little prosperity owing to large stocks, 


Market d 


ecially bars, angles, sheets, wire. 


Banks nervous.” 


In China, much the same situation prevails, without 
activity of the Government and large consumers 


offset the dullness. 


The small buying of merchants 


largely confined to Hankow, Shanghai and Hongkong 


irkets, and 


j 
rial, 


Wire shorts 


orders seldom exceed 25 to 
and second-hand 


50 tons of 


plates and 


GERMAN IRON AND STEEL 


Drop in Export Orders— 


»ERLIN 


Busy on Home Demands 


(Special Correspondence) 


, GERMANY, 


fieulty of the task. 


still insufficient. 


irers ¢ 


tly. 


\ssociation 


May 9.—The devel 
nan commerce and industry has reached a point 
which makes it difficult to predict its trend for the near 
ire. The prevailing uncertainty of the reparation 
em and the clouds in the political arena add to the 
There were plenty of prophets 
ng about a slump in the iron and steel industry on 
evious occasions during the last two years, but up to 
ome demand is strong and trade continues brisk. 
"here is, however, a decided fall in export orders for 
all products, but the supply for the home mar- 
The machinery industry is busy 
rders that will last them a few months and manu- 
of semi-finished material will not experience 
trouble in selling their preduct at a good price in 
me market. 
‘ cost of production increasing gradually, prices 
ed suit, and have now attained the foreign level. 
orders valued at some million marks went abroad 
It is significant in this respect that the Iron 
(Eisenwirtschaftsbund), and the 
\ssociation (Stahlbund) have decided not to raise 
rices until further notice. 


Stability in Prices Expected 


Prices at World’s Level 


opment in 


ring the next few months the German market in 
ind steel products will probably retain a certain 
y, and fluctuations in prices will keep close to 


world’s level. 


é ment, 


unless 


Wages and salaries had to be raised 
tantially lately, and will also stop in their upward 


the 


German 


economic 


situation 


shapes are still in demand, but sellers to the Far East 
are unable to obtain sufficient to supply more than a 
small part of the orders received. Copper buying has 
continued active on a slightly smaller scale than a few 
weeks ago. Orders are still being received for electro- 
lytic and casting copper, but they are generally no 
larger than 50 or 60 tons. Most of the copper is stated 
to be for minting purposes. 

George A. Fuller of the Orient, which is construct- 
ing four modern office buildings in Japan—the Mara- 
nouchi Building, Nippon Yusen Kaisha Building and the 
Nippon Oil Co. Building in Tokio and the Crescent 
Building for the Brunner-Monde Co. in Kobe—is nego- 
tiating for a contract to erect a building in Dairen, 
Manchuria, for the South Manchuria Railway Co. 

Speaking before the first national convention of 
American Importers and Exporters at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York, May 22, Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, sum- 
marized the situation in European markets in part as 
follows: The various European countries are gradu- 
ally returning to a saner political outlook and to a more 
complete recognition of their own economic situation. 
British industry has improved noticeably in the past 
three months. Costs and wages have come down, but 
the margin of profit is still low. Some British indus- 
tries are working full time, though the average is only 
60 per cent of capacity. Foreign trade and domestic 
business are slowly recovering in France from the Feb- 
ruary slump. German competition in export trade and 
British competition in coal is being felt, but rising pro- 
duction costs in Germany are reassuring the French 
manufacturer. In Belgium the boom of 1921 proved to 
have been rather artificial, and due to temporary causes, 
chiefly the decline of German competition. German in- 
dustrial production and general business are stagnant. 
Labor costs are rising, larger proportions of raw ma- 
terials must be imported and the production of fuel is 
decreasing slightly. The productivity of German labor 
is less by 20 or 25 per cent than before the war, on 
account of the lowering of the standard of living. All 
these and other factors have, apparently, brought 
present German production, in general, down to about 
60 per cent of the pre-war standard. 


changes for the worse. The machinery and allied indus- 
tries will therefore enjoy a more reliable basis for cal- 
culation, and the nervousness which has prevailed in 
business quarters will give way to a quieter tone all 
around. 

Belgian, English and French competition, which has 
been checking German iron and steel export, is already 
making itself felt in the German home market. Fur- 
ther reductions in the prices of foreign manufactures 
may lead to complications in the German industry. 


Labor Troubles Expected 


There have been comparatively few strikes lately. 
Employers did not find it difficult to raise wages, as 
they obtained a good price for their products. The 
rises in wages and salaries were, however, only coun- 
terbalancing the depreciation in the purchasing power 
of currency. The time may now not be for distant 
when the struggle between German capital and labor 
will be more active. The present strike in the south 
German metal trade, where about 100,000 men are out, 
is surely only a forerunner of more extensive strikes 
and lockouts. 

Employers want to introduce the 48-hr. week in 
place of the 46% hr. worked at present, with a view 
to increasing the output. The question of working hours 
is the main point at issue in this fight, but as soon as 
foreign competition leads to a decrease in prices, wages 
will enter as the principal point in the discussion. 

The time when the export price was arrived at by 
adding 100 per cent or even more to the home price is 
definitely past. Prices of scrap iron tend to decrease, 
and in order to stimulate import the duty has been 
dropped. 


Wages of common labor at the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., plant, Buffalo, have been advanced from 23¢ per 
hour to 26c. The raise is to conform to wage sched- 
ules maintained by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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SUSTAINED ACTIVITY 


Present Rate at Steel Works May Last for 
Months 


Better Coke Output—Advancing Tendency 
in Finished Steel 

There are more indications that the present rate 
of steel works operations will need to be maintained 
beyond the third quarter of the year. Current buy- 
ing is on a greater scale than had been expected in 
view of the large contracts placed at the low prices 
of March and early April. 

Since some steel producers, notably the Steel 
Corporation, have been able to increase their oper- 
ations, with the coal strike still going on, the flurry 
of protective buying is diminishing, but demand 
keeps up and in some directions it is urgent. The 
Steel Corporation, with the resumptions at its 
Mingo and Farrell plants, is on a 75 per cent basis 
this week, and there have been small increases by 
several independent companies. 

Connellsville coke production increased slightly 
last week and coal loadings from non-union mines 
were better, but this tendency is not pronounced as 
yet. In view of the Washington conference on the 
soft coal situation, May 31, consumers have with- 
drawn from the market and prices have fallen by 
50 cents to $1, with some easing also in the coke 
market. 

There is no great hope in the steel industry of 
freight reductions sufficient to make a marked 
change in costs for 1922. On the other hand are 
the prospect of fairly high fuel and possible labor 
shortage and higher wages, especially in the event 
of a shorter work day. 

The fact that actual specifications now on the 
books will engage bar and structural mills in the 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts well 
into the third quarter, and the unwillingness of most 
producers to sell for definite delivery in that quarter 
create a situation in which prices tend upward. 
Bars are in greater demand than at any time since 
the spring of 1920. On new business 1.60c. is 
minimum, and some independent mills ask 1.70c. 

Automobile plants are crowding for bar de- 
liveries, their stocks in some sizes being down to a 
few days’ supply. In the West, in view of the 
larger call for hard bars for agricultural imple- 
ments, one mill that has been idle for nearly 18 
months is about to start up. 

At Chicago, plates, structural shapes and bars 
have advanced to a minimum of 1.70c. on orders 
without definite delivery. Premium prices are ap- 
pearing in all three products. 

A conservative price level is indicated for Steel 
Corporation products when books are opened for the 
third quarter and last half. Sheets are expected 
to be but slightly above to-day’s level, and the 
present base of $4.75 per box for tin plate is pre- 
dicted. The Ford Motor Co. is now inquiring for 
a three months’ supply of sheets for car frames, as 
against month to month buying for a long time. 

Several rail mills are making large outputs, 
notably those at Ensley, Ala., and Gary, Ind. The 
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former has had a good export business an 
latter has just increased its output for We 
roads to 10,000 tons per week. 

The Steel Corporation has ordered tw 
steamers from the American Shipbuilding C 
quiring 9000 tons of plates and shapes. F; 
storage tanks for Hawaii an Interior Depar: 
contract just let represents 7000 tons of plate 

Of 5100 freight cars bought in the week : 
are for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

The sizeable structural jobs just put under con 
tract will take 26,000 tons of steel work and new 
projects involving 19,000 tons came into the market 
The bridge and structural shop capacity of the 
country is placed at 41,000 tons per week. 

The offering of 4000 tons of British pig iro: 
sale in the Philadelphia market at approximately 
American prices has caused no uneasiness to 
mestic sellers, but indicates a limit to price ad 
vances. Sales of basic in St. Louis, Cleveland and 
Philadelphia markets amounted to about 20,000 
tons and the foundry iron market has been fairl) 
active in Philadelphia and several other centers 
No Alabama iron is now available at less than $18 
and some sales have been made at $18.50, but some 
Tennessee iron was offered early this week on a 
basis of $17.50, Birmingham. An early advance to 
$18.50, Birmingham, is predicted. 

Chicago reports large buying of open hearth 
furnace scrap, one user having taken up 50,000 to 
75,000 tons. At Pittsburgh 25,000 tons was under 
negotiation early this week, and in that market 
the price is advancing, some sellers asking $18, 
which has been paid in the Youngstown and other 
districts. The Pittsburgh minimum, which last 
week receded to $17, is again $17.50. 

THE IRON AGE composite price for pig iron ad 
vanced in the week from $23.63 per gross ton to 
$23.71. 


~ 


Iron Age Service by Radio 

THE IRON AGE has made arrangements to have an 
abstract of its weekly market review broadcasted by 
radio from the stations of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J.; Springfield, Mass.; Pitts 
burgh and Chicago. This abstract consists of about 
200 words giving the most important developments 1 
the iron and steel trade, and sending it by radio 
Wednesday evening will enable thousands of people to 
obtain this information a few hours before the weekly 
issue of THE IRON AGE is distributed to its readers 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, May 235. 


The steel market has assumed a somewhat quieter 
tone since a week ago, and while business still is flow- 
ing in at a satisfactory rate in practically all lines, 
demand has lost much of its recent urgency. The ex- 
planation probably is found in the fact that buyers, 
finding themselves well covered over the remainder of 
the present quarter, and noting that the coal strike 's 
not affecting production as seriously as seemed likely 
during the early part of the strike, are less anxious 
about supplies. On the other hand, the mills have 0°!) 
gations that will keep them busy for several weeks an¢ 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 








> ~ » Riles May 23, May 16, Apr. 25, May 24 N 9° aw * r 24 
or ¢ Ss ) . , av, ay at, . 2 PM re Mz 23, May 16 vy. 25, May 24, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1922' 1922 1922 ' 1921 Sheets, Nails and Wire, = oy AP522 1921 
2X, Philadelphiat. eee - $26.26 $26 26 $25.40 $25.50 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
2, Valley furnacef.... 24.00 24.00 23.00 23.00 “ : pes - 5 a a0 
Southern, Cin’tit... 22.50 22.00 21.00 26.50 Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.15 3.15 3.15 ‘ 
2, Birmingham, Ala.7. 18.00 17.50 16.50 22.00 Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.15 4.15 4.15 5 00 
2 foundry, Chicago*.. 23.00 23.00 21.00 23.00 Sheets, blue an'l’d, 9 & 10 2.40 2.40 3.40 3.10 
ec, del’d, eastern Pa... 24.00 23.50 21.50 25.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 3.40 3.00 
ec, Valley furnace..... 25.00 25.00 23.00 21.75 Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.25 2.25 25 3.00 
y ener del. P’gh occ 26.96 23.96 25.96 Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.05 3.05 3.05 4.10 
eable, Chicago* ..... 23.00 23.00 21.00 23.00 Ti late 0-]t c P’el 4.75 4.75 75 6.25 
cate, WEE i. os a0 24.50 34°50 23°00 24:00 Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh $ $ > $4.75 $ 5 
forge, Pittsburgh.... 25.46 25.46 24.46 22.96 
S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.00 28.00 28.00 37.50 
romanganese, del. seab’d 65.00 55.00 65.00 80.00 Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
> ; . * Carwheels, Chicago....... $18.00 $18.50 $19.50 915.00 
Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton Carwheels, Philadelphia... 17.00 17.00 16.00 18.00 
rails, heavy, at mill..$40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $47.00 Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 17.50 17.00 17.00 13.50 
ss. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 29.50 37.00 Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 15.00 14.75 14.50 12.00 
billets, Pittsburgh. me 35.00 35.00 29.50 37.00 He vy steel scrap, Ch’'go.. 14.75 15.00 15.00 11.50 
sheet bars, Pgh... .. 35.00 5.00 = 31.00 = 89.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh..... 18.50 18.50 7.50 18.00 
ng billets, base, P’gh. 38.00 37.00 34.50 42.00 ; , r 7 eo ) 
lets hil: -- 2e 7 a= Oo 97 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia . 18.50 18.50 17.5 18.04 
billets, PMMG..cssccs 40.77 38.74 35.24 42.74 . oa ae ae K £0 13.50 
rods, Pittsburgh..... 38.00 38.00 38.00 48.00 No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 16.25 16.25 15.51 -s 
Cents Cents Cents Cents No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila.... 17.00 17.00 16.00 15.00 
p, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib... 1.70 1.60 1.50 2.20 No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go (net) 12.75 13.00 13.00 10.50 
t raile SC Mi 6s ec 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.20 
r ‘ ‘ S * . 
— 2 a Steel, . : é 7 Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Lb. to -- sUYE rs: ( ents ( ents ( ents ( ents Furnace coke, prompt..... $6.00 $6.00 $5.56 $3.2 
bars, Philadelphia... 1.96 1.96 1.86 2.25 Foundry coke, prompt.... 6.50 6.50 €.00 4.50 
iy 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.38 F 
| bars, Pittsburgh..... 1.60 1.60 1.50 2.10 
bars, Chicago...... 1.70 1.65 1.60 2.48 
| bars, New York.. ; 1.88 L.88 1.88 2.48 Metals 
nk plates, Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.60 1.50 2.20 ne ; a ds ; ; a ing Cent Cent 
nk plates, Chicago..... 1.70 1&5 1.60 958 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents ents ents en 's 
‘ plates, New York. 1.98 1.98 1.88 2.58 Lake copper, New York...13.87% 13.25 13.00 13.25 
ms, Pittsburgh ....... 1.60 1.60 1.50 2.20 Electrolytic copper, refinery.13.62% 13.00 12.75 13.25 
! a 1.70 1.65 1.60 2.58 Zine, St. Louis........ . §.15 5.12% 56.00 4.75 
ms, New JOeR....» ++ 1.98 198 188 62.58 zinc, New York....... 550 5.47% §.35 5.25 
hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.25 225 2.00 2.75 Lead, St. Louis........... 5.45 5.20 6.20 4.80 
‘ ; . lew York 7 5.40 5.40 5.10 
iverage switching charge for delivery to foundries in Lead, New York...... xe & 7 o : woes an x 
s igo district is 70c. per ton Tin (Straits), New York : 30.75 30 io 31.12 “y 32.20 
mn, 1.75 to 2.25. ¢Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 5.37% 5.37% 8.00 : 
prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business. 
Composite Price, May 23, 1922, Finished Steel, 2.127c. Per Lb. 
Pased on prices of steel bars,” ( May 14.1922. 2.127¢ 
tank plates, plain wire, ( al April 25, 1922, 2.084e. 
Cari: (ne ey oe ee | May 24,1921, 2.764 
ick sheets J These products constitute 88 per cent of the 10-year pre-war average, 1.689¢ 
United States output of finished steel 
Composite Price, May 23, 1922, Pig Iron, $23.71 Per Gross Ton 
n average of basic and foundry ) { May 16,1922, $23.63 
the basic DINE Varner Gucmuen.. .s nw dda desea ee : April 25, 1922, 21.98 
idry an average of Chicago, | May 24, 1921, 22.63 
elphia and Birmingham ) 10-year pre-war average, 15.72 
arseocneenevensssvevenvoreeovvvovveverssnsnnnenenecooregne, evs sverossnenoceroononeenirassrveeet srsversencoreecorensnenseneeseoneneunsansunnen see uvesennoensoenesspeeoussnestnsenneasenseeuesusnnstanevennrosBen :sooenssasannenenonesees peitbennitntiieiiaianel ieanidteemesiiiets 
! ‘t yet disposed to open their books for the third Attention has been focused upon the possibility of 


fourth quarters. The fact that the Steel Corpora- an early reduction in freight rates by the recent con- 
as let it be known that when it does open its books ference in Washington between the President and the 
third quarter and last half business it will not make railroad presidents, but there is not much hope in the 
| advances from current levels may also be put’ steel industry that any reduction that will be made 
as a reason for the calmer attitude of buyers in’ will be sufficient to make possible any material reduc- 
ist week or so. There is an impression that prices tion in producing costs. As a matter of fact, there is 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for sheets for a belief that whether the end of the coal strike comes 
quarter and last half shipments will be up only’ soon or late, fairly high fuel prices are likely over 
sightly from to-day’s levels but that the present base much of the remainder of the year and there are sug- 
' $4.75 per. base box, Pittsburgh, will be continued gestions of labor shortages and the possibility of wage 
plate. Prices of strips for third quarter delivery increases to steel mill labor to keep it from going into 
bly will be announced next week and the common _ other channels. Such developments would nullify as a 
tion is that prices will be raised somewhat from price factor the rumored cut in freight rates of 10 per 

v’s levels. cent. 
With steel buying of a more orderly sort, price There has been no important change in steel plant 
tuations are slight. The market now is clearly operations in the past week. Such developments as 
1 at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for the heavy tonnage there have been in connection with the coal strike situa- 
icts as a minimum. The price situation in semi- tion have been toward increased production in the af- 
hed material is nominal because so little tonnage fected non-union fields. The coal market has grown de- 
available that actual business is necessarily limited. cidedly softer, due to the fact that most consumers 
conviction grows that lower prices than now prevail have withdrawn from the market, pending the confer- 
inlikely during the remainder of this year. ence in Washington on May 31. Falling away in de- 
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mand has resulted in a drop of 50c. to $1 per ton in 
coal prices and this is reflected to some extent in coke 
prices. 

The pig iron market is at a standstill. Scrap prices 
are firm, though there is not much activity in this im- 
mediate district. 

Pig Iron.—The largest sale reported here in the 
past week is one of 400 tons of standard Bessemer at 
$25, Valley furnace. A Valley steel works is reported 
to have taken 5000 tons of basic as a matter of pro- 
tection at $25, Valley furnace. This iron is part of a 
tonnage owned by a Cleveland middle interest, which 
has been lying for some time in the yard of another 
Valley steel maker. Interest on the part of consumers 
in this district in fresh supplies is very low, although 
merchant interests having tonnages due melters of 
foundry iron report an insistent demand for shipments. 
Last week’s prices continue on all grades, but it is 
generally admitted that they are based entirely on 
to-day’s costs and the inference is that a decline would 
follow on the heels of any reduction in producing costs. 

We quote Valley furnace. the freight rate for delivery to 


the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton: 
Basic .. . eek hs $25.00 
Bessemer a’ 25.00 
Gray forgé ..$23.50 to 24.50 
No. 2 foundry.. . 24.00to 25.00 
No. 3 foundry eae ol . 23.50to 24.50 
EE ee mame ys TEL ete en 24.50 


Ferroalloys.—The market does not change much. In- 
quiries are few and generally small, as consumers are 
covered by contracts as a rule and deliveries are suffi- 
cient to carry them along without fresh purchases. 
We note a sale of 100 tons of 20 per cent spiegeleisen 
at $34 furnace or $1 per ton below the asking price. 
Otherwise prices are unchanged. 


We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $70 to $72.50 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard for domestic and $67.50 for English. 
Average 20 per cent spiegeleisen, $34 to $35 furnace; 16 to 19 
per cent, $33 to $34 furnace: 50 per cent ferrosilicon, domes- 
tic, $55 to $60 furnace, freight allowed. Bessemer ferro- 
silicon is quoted f.o.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, 
furnaces as follows: 10 per cent, $41.50; 11 per cent, $44.80; 
12 per cent, $48.10; 13 per cent, $52.10: 14 per cent, $57.10; 
Silvery iron, 6 per cent. $30; 7 per cent, $31: 8 per cent, 
$32.50; 9 per cent, $34.50; 10 per cent, $36.50: 11 per cent, 
$39 12 per cent, $41.50 The present freight rate from 
Jackson and New Straitsville. Ohio, into the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict is $4.06 ner gross ton 


Iron and Steel Bars.—As a quotable price 1.50c. 
base, Pittsburgh, has practically disappeared and re- 
mains only in those protections which have been given 
and remained good for this month against structural 
projects. That the Carnegie Steel Co. now regards 
the market as 1.60c. is fairly evident from its recent 
bid of that price against a New York Central inquiry. 
All of the independents are asking 1.60c., Pittsburgh, 
and the range of one large Eastern company is 1.70c. 
to 1.75c. The supply situation in steel bars is very 
light. Iron bars are firm at the recent advance. 


We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 1.60c. to 1.75¢ 
reinforcing bars, rolled from billets 1.60 to 1.75¢e. base 
reinforcing bars, rolled from old rails, 1.50« refined iron 
bars, 2.10c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh 


Wire Products.—Demand still lacks the urgency noted 
in some other finished steel products, but wire prod- 
ucts business usually runs in cycles of 60 to 90 days, 
and one of these cycles now is drawing to a close. In- 
quiries during the past week have been increasing and 
this leads to expectations of a good run of orders soon. 
Prices are holding within the recent range, but the bulk 
of the business is at the lower figures, since independ- 
ents cannot well insist upon the advances set up early 
in April, as this would put their customers at a dis- 
advantage with those of the American Steel & Wire Co. 


We quote wire nails at $2.40 to $2.50 base per keg, Pitts- 
burgh, and bright basic and Bessemer wire at $2.25 base per 
100 lb., Pittsburgh. 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—It is still a case of a 
good demand with little or no material available and 
prices are largely approximations in the absence of 
real transactions. The market does not appear quotable 
at less than $35 for billets, sheet bars or slabs. Forging 
billets have sold at $38, Pittsburgh, in the East and that 
is as low as any now could be bought, with $40 the more 
general asking price in the effort to preserve the usual 
differential over soft billets of $5 per ton. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $35; 2 x 2-in. billets, $35; Bessemer and open-hearth sheet 


bars, $35; slabs, $35; forging billets. ordinary carbons, $38 
to $40, all f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mills. 


Wire Rods.—The market still is a limited affair, with 
only a moderate demand and very little tonnage being 


offered. The American Steel & Wire Co. stil] 
quotation of $38 base, and that is the last public oy 
tation of independent makers, but it is doubtful wherhoy 
other than accommodations to regular customers 
be entertained at that price. 


We quote No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods $ 
rods $38, screw stock rods, $43; rivet and bolt 
other rods of that character, $38. High carbon rods 
$48, depending on carbons, per gross ton, f.o.b. P 
or Youngstown. 


Sheets.—Business has quieted down a goo 
although the automotive industry still shows 
eagerness for supplies and sales of automobil 
stock seconds are reported at 4.50c., base, the qu 
price on prime quality. Buyers are covered a: 
mills are committed fully for the remainder o 
quarter and the lack of activity is not surprising 
is reported, however, that between 250,000 and 30 
tons are before makers, to be booked upon the annou 
ment of prices for the third quarter. The Ame) 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has not yet taken actio) 
independents appear to be waiting on the form: 
lead the way. Shortage of steel still is felt in 
quarters, but the coal strike is without effect upo: 

mill operations, which are about 80 per cent fi 
entire industry. Makers in a position to accept 
for prompt delivery are asking advances of fro: 
to $7 a ton over regular prices, but only small lot 
moving at the higher prices. Quotations are or 
1475. 

Tin Plate—The American Sheet & Tinplate C 
defers announcement as to its prices on third qua 
and last half contracts and independent compani 
holding back waiting on the former. There is a: 
pression that the leading interest will make no ch: 
from the present price of $4.75 per base box, Pitt 
burgh. Tin plate mill operations are still pretty hig 
considering the scarcity of steel and while there 
over supply, a pinch also is absent. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Those mak 
ers who a week ago were quoting 1.90c¢ base, have since 
gone to 2c base, Pittsburgh, and all in this district now 
are on that basis. Demand is gaining, notably from 
the automotive industry. Less carloads are quoted at 
2.25¢ base. Ground shafting is unchanged at 2.40c, 
base, mill for carloads. 

Rivets.—There is good adherence to the prices re 
ently established on new business. but, of course, th: 
bulk of current shipments is priced much lower. Most 
of the contracts for second quarter were enter 
$2.10 base per 100-lb., for large structural and ship r 
ets and $2.20 for large boiler rivets. The new prices 
however, are finding basis in sales. Prices and 
counts are given on page 1475 

Hot-Rolled Flats——The market remains extreme! 
firm at a minimum of 2.25¢c base, Pittsburgh, wit! 
makers so well sold up against probable production fo 
the next 30 or 40 days that they are not very eager for 
more business at that price or even at 2.50c base, P 
burgh, which is quoted by a number of them. An ¢« 
higher price is expected from third quarter contracts 
for which makers are expected to open their books 1! 
about a week. Demand is good, but the principal basis 
for higher prices is found in the increased cost of raw 
materials. 

Cold-rolled Strips.—The market remains ver) 
at from 3.75¢ to 4¢ base, Pittsburgh, these prices 4} 
plying only against such business as makers can tak‘ 
for delivery over the remainder of the present qua! 
ter. Prices for third quarter business will probably % 
announced next week and hardly will be any less tha! 
those now prevailing. : 


Spikes.—Not much activity is noted but orders 
ready on makers’ books are supplemented by smal! )ut 
steady new purchases and producers here ar 
anxious for more business except at full quota 
Prices are given on page 1475. 

Structural Material.—Mills in this and nearby “'s 
tricts are well filled up, and while protections sti!) are 
out at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, the market is not quotable at 
less than 1.60c. on new business. Prices are give! 
page 1475. 

Plates.—Recent activity in tanks and barges "4° 
provided a fairly full occupation of capacity in this “is 
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t. and because of increasing costs due to the coal 


such protections as still are out. 


-e situation, 1.60c. now is a minimum price, except 
Four sand barges 


the National Contract Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va., 
ently taken by the American Bridge Co., will re- 


re 400 tons of steel, chiefly plates. 


Ve quote sheared plates, 4 in. and heavier, tank quality, 


dc. to 1.75e¢., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


steel Skelp—Open market activities are almost nil 


.use practically no tonnage is available. 


Prices are 


terminate in the absence of important sales, but it 
ell established that grooved skelp cannot be bought 
w 1.70c., and even more would be paid by some 

makers, among them some who ordinarily are 


f contained, to secure early supplies. 
probably bring 1.60c., minimum, if there was any 


d 


Sheared skelp 


iron and Steel Pipe—Demand for steel pipe is con- 
and as makers are generally committed against 
bable production for the next 60 days at least, there 
pronounced selling activity and prices are firm. 
above the Dec. 15, 1921, card are not heard of, 


deviations from this card 


in the 


other direction 


on line pipe are as rare as they were frequent 


in the year. 


Prospective line pipe business is good 


ve note the placing of one order for 34 miles, or 
1700 tons of 16-in. for a gas line by a Pittsburgh 


pany with wells in Ohio and 


West Virginia. 


ought iron pipe is in steady demand with prices 

under the influence of higher fuel and materials 
Discounts are given on page 1475. 

Boiler Tubes.—Welded steel tubes are in better de- 


d now than they have been before this year. 


It is 


experience of one important maker that orders now 


iore than 80 per cent of average allotments. 
ngland is not showing up well in purchases, but buy- 


New 


from most of the other sections of the country is 


There 


is better observance 


of the 


card 


suunts, though the granting of a supplementary dis- 


int of 5 per cent still is common. 
tomotive industry helps seamless steel tubes. 
for iron tubes still lacks snap. 


en on page 1475. 


Activity of the 
De- 
Discounts are 


Steel Rails —The market in light sections is steady 


SiOW, 


Demands are for small lots and are easily 


mmodated since there is no shortage of billet and 


n crops for rolling into these sections. 


The price 


|.50c., base, is as high as sales can be made to-day. 


25 to 45-lb 
ise; rolled from old rails, 


sections, 


1.40c 


quote 


rolled 


base 


from new steel, 


standard rails, 


gross ton mill for Bessemer and open-hearth sections 
bolts and Nuts.—The recent advance in prices has 
the effect of stimulating rather than curtailing de- 
Makers claim they are no more than breaking 

ind predict still further advances, which they say 


warranted by the cost of raw materials. 


ven on page 1475. 
Coke and Coal.—There has 
e demand for coal in the 


Discounts 


been a sharp recession 
past week most buyers 


ng withdrawn to see what is done with regard to 
setting up of “fair prices” at the conference of 


tors with Secretary Hoover in Washington. 


The 


ng away in demand came with considerable sudden- 
ind has been followed by a rather steep decline 


‘es. Southern coal which was 


recently priced 


‘4 at mines now is freely offered at $3.50, and 


e bought as low as $3. 


Connellsville steam coa! 


to move at above $3.50, and by-product coal 
ver commands more than $3.75, these prices being 
$1 per ton under the levels of a week ago. 
veakness has been communicated to pickup ton- 


¢ 


of Connellsville coke, prices of which now do 


above $6 for furnace grade, or $6.50 for foun- 
irrent offerings of bee-hive oven coke generally 


very poor quality. 


Old Material—The market again is looking up this 
and $17.50 once more is the minimum on heavy 
ng steel, and before this is read it is possible that 


will be made at $18. 


rpere 


There is under negotiation 
tcnnage reported to be around 25,000 tons, for 


n the buyer is willing to pay $17.50, but for which 


ers want. $18. 


Outside of this deal, the market is 
y lacking in activity, as most users of this grade 
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have fair-sized stocks upon which they are drawing in 
preference to paying current prices for fresh supplies. 
Efforts of melters here to obtain cheap supplies of 
heavy melting steel are defeated by the fact that $18 
or higher still is obtainable in the Valley and nearby 
districts, while dealers here who have yard stocks re- 
gard them to be worth at least $18. Sales of compressed 
sheets have been made as high as $15.75, and no longer 
appear to be available at less than $15.50. There is a 
fair demand for steel foundry grades at firm prices. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate 
as follows per gross ton 

Heavy melting steel, Steubenville, 


Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen, 


Midland and Pittsburgh $17.50 to $17.75 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.. . 18.50to 19.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio Cumberland Md.: 

Huntington, W. Va., and Franklin 

Pa a i 17.00 to 17.50 
Compressed sheet steel 15.00to 15.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends 14.50 to 14.75 
Railroad knuckles and couplers 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 17.50 to 18.00 
Low phosphorus standard bloom and 

billet ends ale ‘ 20.00 to 21.00 
Low phosphorus plates ind other 

grades ‘ 19.00 to 20.00 
Railroad malleable 16.00 to 16.50 
Iron car axles 26.00 to 27.00 
Locomotive axles, steel 24.00 to 25.00 
Steel car axles 17.50 to 18.00 
Cast iron wheels 17.00 to 17.50 
Rolled steel wheels 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings 13.50 to 14.00 
Sheet bar crop ends 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings 15.00 to 15.50 
Short shoveling turnings 14.50to 15.00 
Heavy breakable cast 17.75 to 18.25 
Stove plate 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast iron borings 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 busheling 13.00to 14.00 


Wage Conferences Slated 


YOUNGSTOWN, May 23.—The annual conference to 
renew the wage agreement between the Western Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers opens May 29 at Atlantic City. The heater and 
helper on tin mills ask a 5 per cent advance above the 
base, but otherwise no increase is demanded in the sheet 
and tin plate divisions. 

The conference to renew the agreement between the 
Western Bar Iron Association and employees is 
scheduled to commence June 5. The puddlers ask that 
the rate for boiling of metal be fixed five points above 
the figures revealed at the bi-monthly examinations, 
disclosing average sales price on shipments. At the 
current average of 1.50c. on which the May-June boiling 
rate is based, this would mean an increase of $1 per ton 
for puddling. Both wage agreements expire June 30. 
Manufacturers expect renewal of the contracts on the 
basis existing the past year. The West Leechburg Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, has awarded a contract for two pickling 
machines to the Aetna Foundry and Machine Co., War- 
ren, Ohio. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. recently com- 
pleted and occupied what is known as Westinghouse 
Electric Building, Second Avenue and Ninth Street, 
Huntington, W. Va. The building is a _ three-story 
structure containing 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Rail- 
road sidings permit the direct handling of inbound 
and outbound freight, and the floor space allows for the 
stocking of large apparatus and svfficient quantities 
of the smaller apparatus for meeting the immediate de- 
mands of customers. The Westinghouse company plans 
to maintain its offices at Bluefield and Charleston, W. Va. 


President Harding has withdrawn the nomination 
of George W. Upton of Ohio, to be a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission. It is stated that a major- 
ity of the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
opposed confirmation of the nomination. Opposition 
to Mr. Upton was led by Senator Pomerene, Democrat, 
Ohio, who said that Mr. Upton lacked the necessary 
experience for the position. 
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Chicago 
Heavy Buying of Finished Steel—Sellers in 


Strong Position 


CHICAGO, May 23. 

Current buying of finished steel is the heaviest since 
early 1920. Railroads are specifying heavily against 
their contracts and at the same time are placing new 
orders. This holds true also of fabricators, jobbers, de- 
formed bar dealers and car builders. Business from the 
general manufacturing trade likewise shows no signs of 
abatement. With every one pressing for shipments, 
mills are being forced to allocate their outputs in an 
effort to satisfy the wants of all buyers so far as pos- 
sible. It is no exaggeration to say that demand is 
far beyond available supply and the insistent character 
of the demand and the liberal size of the tonnages 
asked for have been suggestive of speculative buying. 
But investigation of specific cases invariably shows 
that the material bought is covered by orders actually 
on the books of customers. Mills are accepting no con- 
tracts for third quarter, but continue to take orders 
for shipment at convenience. Actual specifications now 
on the books will engage their bar, structural shape 
and to a less extent their plate capacity deep into that 
quarter. 

The situation is an exceedingly strong one from the 
sellers’ point of view. A sudden drop in demand would 
not affect production schedules for several months, 
probably not until late in the year. There is a pro- 
nounced dearth of soft steel bars and premiums are 
being paid for any material available for early ship- 
ment. In a lesser degree, this holds true of structural 
shapes, sheets and plates. Prices are exceedingly firm 
and plates, shapes and bars have advanced to a mini- 
mum of 1.70c., Chicago, on orders for indefinite de- 
livery. 

The operating situation shows little change with the 
Illinois Steel Co. producing at the rate of 85 per cent 
of capacity and Inland Steel Co. at between 70 and 
75 per cent. As forecast last week, both the Inland 
and Wisconsin Steel companies, which blew in one blast 
furnace each, have put out a stack apiece for relining. 


Pig Iron.—Although a noticeable reaction in demand 
has developed since the advance of local iron to $23, 
base, considerable business is still being placed, con- 
sisting largely, however, of small tonnages. Liberal 
specifications against contracts and the pressure of all 
users for shipments indicate, however, that consump- 
tion continues to increase. It is also to be noted that 
while some users have contracted for their needs 
through second, third and in some instances fourth 
quarter, there are still many melters, some of them 
large, who have bought little ahead. These perforce 
must come into the market sooner or later. Southern 
foundry has advanced to a minimum of $18.50 base, 
Birmingham, or $25.17 delivered Chicago for iron mov- 
ing by the all-rail route and $24.42 for material taking 
the water and rail rate. Sales of Southern foundry in- 
clude 1200 tons to a central Illinois melter, 800 tons 
for Michigan City, 400 tons and 600 tons for two local 
users and 500 tons for a Rock Island plant. A west 
central Michigan melter is inquiring for 600 tons of 
foundry for third quarter shipment. Charcoal iron ad- 
vanced yesterday to $25.50 base, furnace, an increase 
of $1 a ton. 

Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus mal- 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and do not 
include a switching charge averaging T0c. per ton. Other 


prices are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or when so 
indicated, f.o.b. furnace other than local 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 

sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago. $29.00 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.$23.50 to 24.00 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil 

‘76. to B.B8...s% 23.00 
Northern high phos 23.00 
Southern No. 2...... ‘ ag ; 24.42to 25.17 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.. ahaa 23.00 
Basic Faiiiate ances Bd ; 23.00 
Low phos. Valley furnace, sil. 1 to 2 

per cent copper free 35.00 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent iG cue wn 37.82 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices are strong with further ad- 
vances imminent. Some pipe shops are fully booked 
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and others are rapidly approaching that stage. | 
ing by municipalities is not so active, however. § 
field, Ill., took bids to-day on 100 tons of 6-in. ‘ 
Wells, Mich., opens bids May 31 on 1250 ft. of | 
6000 ft. of 8-in., and 25,000 ft. of 6-in. Chicago 
open bids May 31 on 420 tons of 30-in. 


; We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
pipe, 4-in., $48.60 to $49.10; 6-in, and above, $44.60 to ¢ 
class A and gas pipe, $3 extra. 


Ferroalloys.—Except for local inquiries for 
100 tons of spiegeleisen respectively, the market j 
out features. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $ 
$80.40, delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $55, d« 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $46.50, delivered. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Buying has subsided since | 
vance, but owing to a shortage of raw materia 
and nut shops are experiencing difficulty in discharging 
their present obligations. Buyers generally are | 
ing hard for deliveries. 


lV- 
iv- 


no 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3c.; boiler rivets 
machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60 and 10 per cent off 
sizes, 60 off; carriage bolts up tuo % x 6 in., 60 off 
sizes, 50 and 5 off: hot pressed nuts, squares and 
tapped, $3.50 off; blank nuts, $3.75 off; coach or lag 
gimlet points, square heads, 60 and 5 per cent off. Q 
extras are unchanged. 


Structural Material.—Plain material is now 
manding a minimum of 1.70c., Chicago, on order 
shipment at mill’s convenience. Considerably higher 
prices are being paid for material for early shipment. 
Contracts are not being closed and mills are so hea\ 
booked ahead on actual specifications that a sudden 
subsidence in demand would have little effect on the 
market for a considerable period. Fabricators hav 
plenty of work in their shops and are experiencing dif- 
ficulty in securing plain material. New inquiries and 
lettings of fabricated jobs are fewer than some weeks 
ago. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 1.70c. to 1.75¢ 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.48c. for plain material out of 
warehouse. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Specifications against 
rail and fastening contracts are heavy and rail produc- 
tion at Gary has been increased to 10,000 tons a week. 
New Orders for track supplies are liberal. 


Standard Bessemer and open hearth rails, $49; light rails 
rolled from new steel, 1.50c., f.o.b. makers’ mills 





Standard railroad spikes, 2.12c. to 2.25c., Pittsburg! 
bolts with square nuts, 3.12c. to 3.25c., Pittsburgh; tie | 
steel and iron, 1.85c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.40c., f.o.b 
Reinforcing Bars.—Inquiries and lettings of rein- 
forced concrete jobs are heavy. Deformed steel bar 
dealers have advanced their warehouse prices on de- 
formed bars to 2.38¢., base. Recent awards include: 


Hupp Motor Co., buildings, Detroit, 1200 tons, to © 
gated Bar Co 

Western Electric Co., additions, Cicero, Ill., 140 tons 
American System of Reinforcing. 

Shea-Smith Co., printing plant, Chicago, 206 
Corrugated Bar Co. 


Federal Reserve Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla., 300 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. 
Minneapolis municipal paving work, 200 tons, to C. A 


Turner Co. 

Ambassador apartment building, Milwaukee, 100 tons 
Corrugated Bar Co. 

Pending business includes: 

Fisher Body Corporation, plant No. 18, Detroit, 1590 tons 

Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, plant addition 
tons instead of 600 tons as reported last week. 

Grant Park Stadium, Chicago, 3000 tons, bids to 
ceived May 31. 

Tooker Storage & Forwarding Co. warehouse, ©! F 
800 tons. 

Plates.—The market has advanced to a minimum 0 
1.70¢., Chicago, on orders placed for delivery at m!s 
convenience. Premiums are being paid for prompt de- 
livery, as high as 2c., Chicago, having been paid with 
2.25c., Chicago, representing the extreme price reporte. 

The mill quotation is 1.70c. to 1.80c., Chicago. Jobbers 
quote 2.48c. for plates out of stock. 

Steel Castings.—Discounts on miscellaneous ast- 
ings are holding firmly, but on some of the specia ties 
for cars recently placed, price concessions were mace ) 
a certain producer. As steel foundries throug! ut 
the country are steadily filling up with work, weak spots 
in the market are expected to disappear. 
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Warehouse Prices.—Cold-rolled steel bars and shaft- 
and cold-rolled strip steel have advanced 10c. per 
b. The new prices of cold-rolled bars and shafting 
appended to the bar paragraph. The new base for 
i-rolled strip is $5.90 per 100 lb. 


Sheets.—Although local mills have not yet raised 
prices, a general advance of $2 per ton on blue 
aled and $3 on black and galvanized is expected. 
would bring blue annealed up to 2.50c., base Pitts- 
h. and black and galvanized to 3.30c. and 4.30c., 
ctively. Some mills are already quoting even 
r prices. 

quotations are 3.15c. for No. 28 black, 2.40c. for No. 
innealed and 4.15c. for No. 28 galvanized, all being 
irgh prices, subject to a freight rate to Chicago of 38c 
be _ quote blue annealed, 3.53c.; black, 4.30c.; galvan- 
»UC. 
Wire Products——Demand from jobbers and manu- 
ng users alike shows no abatement and mill de- 
s continue to fall behind. Pressure for shipments 
stent, indicating that material is going directly 
ynsumption. For mill prices see finished iron and 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh, page 1475. 
quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 and 
black annealed wire. $3.10 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 and 
bright basic wire, $3.25 per 100 lb.: common wire 
> per 100 lb.; cement coated nails, $2.75 per keg 
Old Material—Large purchases of heavy melting 
and allied grades were concluded the latter part 
st week, one user being credited with the purchase 
m 50,000 to 75,000 tons. With consumptive buying 
en hearth grades quiescent and likely to remain 
vr a time, the market has weakened and prices are 
Iron mill grades have also softened in sym- 
y with open hearth scrap, there being insufficient 
ng by the rolling mills themselves to sustain the 
et. Low phosphorus steel has been adversely af- 
| by the withdrawal from the market of the heav- 
users. Sales of foundry grades are widely dis- 
ited, but in this case also a discontinuance of buy- 
by the larger consumers has encouraged recessions 
‘rices. The available supply of scrap has been aug- 
ted by the unloading of speculative accumulations 
y further offerings from dealers’ yard stocks. A 
acted downward swing in prices, however, is not 
| for so long as the coal strike lasts and the prices 
nished iron and steel products advance. Railroad 
ngs include: The Burlington, 5200 tons; the 
Santa Fe, 3000 tons; and the New York Central, a 


quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago and vicin- 
ight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 


rails a Gadcdoabees z en $18.00 to $18.50 
iron car wheels.. 18.00 to 18.50 
ng rails ... ; ; 22.50 to 27.50 
ed or forged steel car wheels 16.50 to 17.00 
Ste rails, rerolling. 15.50to 16.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 15.75 to 16.25 
melting steel.... : ‘ ‘ 14.75 to 15.00 
gs. switches and guards cut apart 14.75to 15.00 
eling steel a nie a 14.50 to 14.75 
forge flashings. . 10.50 to 11.00 
draulic compressed sheet 12.00 to 12.50 
oo eee 11.50 to 12.00 

Per Net Ton 
angles and splice bars 16.50 to 17.00 
- 1 angle bars...... ees 13.75 to 14.25 
arch bars and transoms.. 17.50 to 18.00 
car ABCs... 22.25to 22.75 
car axles aif A eon 15.50to 16.00 
1 busheling..... 11.25to 11.75 
busheling... 7.00 to 7.50 
Oe ae ao ee 12.75 to 13.25 
Se ee ere ’ 9.50to 10.00 
1 railroad wrought 12.75 to 13.25 
railroad wrought.. 13.00 to 13.50 
knuckles and couplers. . 14.50 to 15.00 
springs Street 5 14.50to 15.00 
1 machinery cast. . 16.25 to 16.75 
1 railroad cast 15.50 to 16.00 
T DPMOG. WUC: 5.5. tcc cece 13.50 to 14.00 
MOTIVE TiTGe,. SUROEM. 26. ccces 12.25to 12.75 


nwt O-to eA VIS 


hine shop turnings............. 6.50 to 
borings ; ; repre 10.00 to 10.50 
UO: SG 3s 3 « at das a 13.75 to 1 25 
bars 12.50 to 13.00 
RO: QD . cdaarvinuweaad abl . 12.75to 13.25 
STORE: RAIMI: oes 5 colt hak W & oc Sc 15.00 to 15.50 
ricultural malleable ............. 15.00 to 15.50 


Bars.—There is a pronounced dearth of soft steel 
, recalling the situation which existed in the spring 


; 


1920. The minimum going mill quotations is 1.70c., 
ago, but this is nominal unless the buyer is willing 


wait 


t indefinitely for delivery. The bookings of mills 
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will carry them deep into third quarter and these do not 
include contracts but consist of actual specifications. 
Bar iron continues to gather strength, although it has 
by no means acquired the momentum of soft steel. The 
demand, however, is sufficient to sustain an advanee to 
1.70c., Chicago. Hard steel bar mills are also enjoying 
heavier bookings and one producer has advanced to 
1.70c., Chicago. Material can still be bought, however, 
at 1.65c. A most encouraging feature of the rail car- 
bon steel bar trade is the steadily increasing flow of 
orders from the farm implement makers. This buying 
is assuming such promising proportions that a hard 
bar mill which has been idle for nearly a year and a 
half expects to resume operation about July 1. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.70c. to 1.75c., Chicago: 
one bar iron, 1.70c., Chicago; rail carbon, 1.60c. mill or 

Jobbe rs quote 2.38c. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and shafting is 
$.40c. for rounds and 3.90c. for flats. squares and hexagons 


Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 
base Hoops, 3.23c Bands, 2.98« 


) 38« 


New York 


Higher Prices on Plates, Shapes and Bars— 


Contract for Pearl Harbor Tanks 
New YorK, May 23. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market has been quiet, but 
there has been a fair tonnage contracted for for delivery 
in the third quarter and last half by cast iron pipe, 
soil pipe and other buyers. One company is selling on 
a basis of $23.50 for No. 2 plain, but the usual basis is 
$24, eastern Pennsylvania furnace, for No. 2 plain, $25 
for No. 2X and $26.50 for No. 1X, the differential being 
larger than usual on account of the difficulty in obtain- 
ing coke, which is required in large quantities for the 
high silicon irons. 

We quote delivered in the New York district as follows, 


having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia 





East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to § $28.02 to $29.02 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to : 26.523 to 27.52 
East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 26.02 to 26.52 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 27.46 to 27.96 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 29.16 


Ferroalloys—Demand for ferromanganese has 
turned quiet and is confined to moderate sized lots, 
mostly British alloy, at prevailing prices. Very little 
is heard of sales of domestic alloy. Sales of 20 per 
cent spiegeleisen have been made in moderate lots for 
early delivery at prevailing quotations. There is no 
activity in the manganese ore market, although stocks 
are reported small, with the amount of ore above ground 
in India and Brazil at alow ebb. The 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon market is moderately active and strong at pre- 
vailing quotations, and the same conditions prevail in 
the ferrochromium market. Quotations are as follows: 


Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, domestic, seaboard, per ton. .$70.00 


Ferromanganese, British, seaboard, per ton. ..$67.50 
Spiegeleisen, 16 to 19 per cent, furnace, per ton. $34.00 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, furnace, per ton..... $35.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per ton 


$57.00 to $60.00 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. of contained metal..40c. to 50c. 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 to 
70 per cent Cr., per Ib. Cr., delivered. ...12c. to 14c, 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. of contained vanadium, 
$3.00 to $3.50 
ores 
Manganese ore, foreign. per unit, seaboard. 25c. to 26ce, 
Tungsten ore, per unit. in 60 per cent con 
centrates. f.o.b. Atlantic ports. i ..- $2.00 up 
Chrome ore, basis 48 per cent CrzOx,, crude, per 
unit, Atlantic seaboard.............«.<. 40c. to 45e 
Molybdenum ore. 85 per cent concentrates, per 
Pe: CC BS, BEG Bin o oe ncueds tceeice 40c. to 45c. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co. has advanced its prices on plates, shapes and 
bars to 1.70c., Pittsburgh; the Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
advanced bars to the same figure, having been quoting 
plates and shapes at 1.70c. for a few weeks, and the 
Lukens Steel Co. has advanced plates to 1.70c., Pitts- 
burgh. It seems probable that some of the other inde- 
pendent companies will also put their prices up, as 
most of them are comfortably situated as to orders on 
their books and are contending with rising costs, due 
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to the higher prices paid for coal. Not much business, 
except small lots, has been taken at the new figures. 
Several companies are willing to take business at 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, but, with the exception of plates, are not 
able to promise very prompt deliveries. Plate mills 
are doing much better than a month ago, but most of 
them still have ample inactive capacity. Eastern plate 
mills are not operating at more than 50 per cent and 
some are doing less. Demand for bars is active, es- 
pecially for concrete construction, and jobbers are also 
replenishing stocks, which have been drawn upon by 
consumers more frequently in the past few weeks. In 
structural steel a fewer number of projects is being 
figured on, but several sizable jobs are up for bids. 
The Michigan Central Railroad is contemplating the 
construction of a new bridge over the Niagara River, 
which will require about 7500 tons of steel. Oil tank 
work at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, will require about 7000 
tons of steel, which has been placed with the Carnegie 
Steel Co. Some of the makers of cold finished steel 
bars are now quoting 2c., Pittsburgh, the price having 
been 1.90c. The ability of mills to sell steel readily 
in the form of soft steel bars is the probable cause of 
the stiffening in the price of cold finished bars. Recent 
structural inquiries and contracts let are given in an- 
other column. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 
steel bars, plates and structural shapes, 1.98c. to 2.08¢c.; bar 
iron, 1.98c. On export shipments the freight rate from Pitts- 
burgh to New York is 28.5c. per 100 lb. and the domestic rate 
is 38c. 

Warehouse Business.—Reports of increased activity 
in all lines continue, with transactions in structural 
material probably leading with most warehouses. Poor 
deliveries by mills on cold-rolled products have stimu- 
lated sales of cold-rolled bars, shafting, screw stock 
and strip steel in this district. Prices generally are 
unchanged, but very firm, and there is some expectation 
of an upward revision of prices at an early date. Tire 
steel has been advanced by warehouses carrying this 
product to 2.60c. per lb. base and toe calk is quoted at 
3.30c. per lb., which represents an advance of 10c. per 
100 lb. on each item. Dealers in wrought iron and steel 
pipe report a heavier movement of tonnages out of 
stock, but no change in prices, which, however, are 
strong and closer to the regular schedule than for some 
time. Brass and copper warehouses have advanced 
prices on all items, both brass and copper, by %c. per 
lb. and continue to do an active business, particularly 
with manufacturers of radio equipment. We quote 
prices on page 1409. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Intense activity in private buying 
prevails and foundries are operating at close to 100 per 
cent of capacity. One pipe producer in this district 
states that heavier tonnages than ever before would 
now be moving if the size of pipe now in demand was 
not so small. Deliveries are becoming more and more 
extended and a maker in this district has advanced his 
quotations $2 per ton on all sizes. R. D. Wood & Co. 
were low bidders on 200 tons of 4-in., 6-in., 8-in. and 
12-in. pipe for the Department of Water Supply, New- 
ark, N. J. We quote per net ton, f.o.b. New York, in 
carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, $50.80; 4-in. 
and 5-in., $55.50; 3-in., $65.80, with $4 additional for 
Class A and gas pipe. 

High Speed Steel—The market is inactive, but some 
increase in business is looked for from the automotive 
industry, if present activity among automobile manu- 
facturers continues. Quotations on 18 per cent tungsten 
high speed steel are from 75c. to 80c. per lb., with special 
brands of some companies ranging up to 95c. per lb. 


Coke.—The supply of coke has not improved and 
the price of bee-hive is somewhat higher, $7 apparently 
being the minimum for foundry grades. By-product 
coke is quoted at $9, seaboard, with freight to New 
Jersey points $1 on the Erie and Lackawanna, $1.68 on 
the Pennsylvania and $2.24 on the Central of New 
Jersey. 

Old Material—The upward trend continues, but 
many dealers in this district believe that prices have 
about reached their maximum for the present. No 
decided drop is expected, however, and most predic- 
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tions are based upon belief as to duration of th 
strike. While No. 1 heavy melting steel is not uny 
active, prices are holding firm. The Pittsburgh 


Co., Monessen, is reported to be buying at a price that 
figures back to $10.25 per ton, New York. Ra id 
scrap and rerolling rails are higher, prices now ng 
paid ranging from $12 to $12.50 per ton. Th. “ 
decided increase has been in clean cast borings, .d 


borings and turnings and machine shop turnings, 

are being bought at $9.50 to $10 per ton. Bet! 
Birdsboro and Johnstown are reported to be ; 
steel and blast furnace borings and turnings. ve 
plate continues weak at $10 to $10.50 per ton, foy 
transactions being reported. A recent offer of . 
sumer in Bridgeport, Conn., of $12.50 per ton, 
Bridgeport, would necessitate a dealer attempting to 
fill the contract, buying at $9.50 per ton or less. Fore: 
fire is up slightly, but is not particularly strong at 
$7.50 to $8.50 per ton. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow 


Heavy melting steel, vard........... $10.00 to $1 
Steel rails, short lengths, or equiva- 
RR ee re eee 12.00to 1 


PO Pere re eee 12.00 to 1 
27.00 to 2s 


Rerolling rails 
Relaying rails, nominal............. 


ee eee er 11.50to 12 
ee ee ob ansccveaakoxvw’ 19.00 to 20 
No. 1 eulivread Wrougnt...... ccccwcss 11.00to 11 
pie eee ee 12.00to 1 
a) Sy rae ers 7.50 to 
No. 1 yard wrought, long@..... 2... 10.50 to 11 
Cam’ DOPED COMGRY 006 ccc ccccvnsse. 9.50to 1 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 9.50to 10.1 
Mixed borings and turnings.......... 9.50to 10. 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., not 

SE BRE 6 ene See CAE TAS ee a 9.50 to 10.00 
NE aid a 6a cae Bee So eee eae 10.00 to 10.5 
LOGOMOTIVEG SFAtG DEE... oc ccccccves 10.75 to 11.2 
Malleable cast (railroad)........... 10.00 to 10.50 
Cast-iFOm CAP WROGIB. 66 cc ccecececes 12.00 to 12.50 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton, follow: 


Mo. 2 MAOGROTY CUBE. ooo 5k.c ccc ceaes $19.00 to $20.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, ete.), cupola size........ 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size..... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

PS iskstcdnbeaeedeeadesevanwtewan es 12.00 to 12.58 


Philadelphia 


Some Independent Companies Advance 
Plates, Shapes and Bars to 1.70c 
PHILADELPHIA, May 25 

Notwishstanding a slight falling off in business dur- 
ing the past week or two, most of the steel companies 
are comfortably situated as to backlogs, and in view 
of rising costs, due to higher prices for coal, are co! 
tinuing their cautious policy of taking orders. The 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., which had partial) 
withdrawn from the market, is again offering plates, 
shapes and bars, but at an advance of $2 a ton, now 
quoting 1.70c., Pittsburgh. The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has been quoting plates and shapes for the past two 
or three weeks at 1.70c., and has advanced steel bars 
to the same basis. The Lukens Steel Co. has put its 
price on plates at 1.70c., Pittsburgh. Other inde- 
pendent companies are quoting 1.60c., but some of them 
are expected to announce a 1.70¢c. price shortly. Some 
of them have been getting 1.65c. on bars, a few falr- 
sized lots having been placed at this figure. While 
the Carnegie Steel Co. has not formally changed 'ts 
price from 1.50c. on the heavy tonnage products 
is quoting 1.60c. on numerous inquiries. 

The market is quiet but very firm, this statement 
applying equally to steel, pig iron and old materia’. 
In pig iron a buying movement for third quarter 
expected to develop within the next two weeks. 


‘Pig Iron—Matthew Addy & Co., Philadelphia, are 
offering 4000 tons of British foundry iron at $25, Phila- 
delphia, for a grade practically equivalent to No. - 
plain and at $26 for a grade equivalent to No. 2X. 
The silicon content is the same as in domestic foundry 
grades, but the phosphorus content runs slightly higher, 
from 1 to 1.50 per cent, and the manganese 1s 4500" 


the same. This is the first English iron to be offere® 
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sale here, though it has been freely predicted that 
‘ign iron would be imported when domestic prices 
| reached a figure permitting such competition. Of 
1000 tons purchased, 2000 tons is now afloat and 

| arrive within a week or two. The sellers are offer- 
delivery within 30 days. Domestic producers are 

+ greatly disturbed, claiming that many melters will 
: use imported iron because of the variation in analy- 
and also that any extensive importation of British 
would force prices of that product up to a point 
re it would no longer be a factor. For the present, 
wever, the importations may check any further rises in 
es here, though the quantity to arrive would be 
lily absorbed if there were a revival of active buying. 
market is quiet and interest centers in probable buy- 
for third quarter, which is expected to develop soon. 
tern furnaces do not appear to be anxious to sell 
they can better foresee what the coke situation 

ye, but some consumers have signified their desire 
cover for that period. Two consumers of basic to- 
ther bought upwards of 6000 tons a few days ago, of 
ch 4000 tons for one plate manufacturer was divided 
tween two furnaces. The sale price on these lots 
is reported to be $24, delivered. Details of the other 
‘ansaction were not divulged. A New Jersey cast iron 
pe company bought about 7000 tons of foundry grades 
about $23.50 to $24, furnace. This consumer had 
ered for its second quarter requirements, but its 
siness expanded more rapidly than had been antici- 
pated with the result that it was short of iron for 
vork under contract. Aside from these sales, the mar- 
ket has been lacking in important business. most of 
current sales being small lots. The Norfolk & 
Western is in the market for about 2500 tons of foundry 
and malleable for delivery over the next two or three 


nonths. 
The following quotations are, with the exception of those 
ow phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and 


ide freight rates varying from 84 cents to $1.54 per gross 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. $25.26 to $25.40 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil..... 26.26 to 26.40 
oO a SS i ee re ee 27.76 to 27.84 
Virginia No. 2 plain. 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 27.74 to 28.24 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil...... 28.24 to 28.74 


Basie delivery eastern Pa..... weer. 24.00to 25.25 
Grae Te ins van at@aveccaes caves . 24.00 to 25.00 
MaleGRae: c2d ceeews caer cueanten ; 25.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace). . 30.00 
‘opper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

BAGS)? see cicvacvessea 30.00 


Ferroalloys.—With male of British producers quot- 
ng $67.50, seaboard, and domestic producers quoting 
$70, such business in ferromanganese as is being done 
's going to the British. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—There is a scarcity of semi- 
shed steel and some mills are not anxious to quote. 
Open-hearth re-rolling billets are now generally quoted 
‘5, Pittsburgh, while $40 has been obtained without 
culty for forging quality. Wire rods have also been 
d at $40, Pittsburgh. 


14 


Plates —At least three of the leading makers of 
lates in the East have advanced their prices to 1.70c., 
Pittsburgh, this decision having been reached because 
f the higher costs of production, due to high fuel. One 
ompany which buys its pig iron in the open market has 

d nearly $5 a ton more for iron than it paid on its 

purchase two months or so ago. A fairly steady 

nand for plates exists and operations at some of the 

stern mills exceed 50 per cent, but the volume of 
business being offered to the mills is considerably 
than that in shapes and bars. We quote sheared 
iniveral plates at 1.60c. to 1.70c., Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—Few large structural projects 
pending in this market, but there is a steady demand 
mall lots of plain material. Some mills are now 
ng 1.70c., Pittsburgh, but shapes are obtainable 


50, 


bars.—Steel bars are quoted by a few makers at 
Pittsburgh, and some small orders have been 

n at 1.75e. The market generally, however, is not 
ve 1.60c., but it is tending toward the 1.70c. figure, 
the demand for bars for prompt delivery is larger 
the supply. Deliveries are extended, frequently 
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six to eight weeks. Bar iron is still quoted at 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, for carload lots and at 1.70c. for less than 
carloads. 


Sheets.—There is uncertainty as to sheet prices for 
third quarter. Most of the independents are awaiting 
an announcement by the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. For prompt delivery it is not difficult to obtain 
prices higher than 2.40c. for blue annealed, 3.15c. for 
black and 4.15c. for galvanized, base, Pittsburgh. Few 
mills are able to make prompt shipments, hence those 


that can do so are getting several dollars a ton above 
these prices. 


Warehouse Business.—Delayed deliveries of steel 
from the mills are causing many consumers to replenish 
their stocks out of warehouses, resulting in stimulation 
in the business of jobbers. Local jobbers report that 
their orders in the past week have almost reached what 
may be considered a normal volume. Prices for local 
delivery are unchanged as follows: 


Soft steel bars and smal! shapes, 2.46c.; iron bars (except 


bands), 2.46c.; round edge iron, 2.55c.; round edge steel, 
iron finish, 1% x % in., 2.55¢c.; round edge steel planished, 
3.30¢ tank steel plates, \4-in. and heavier, 2.56c tank 
steel plates, 3/16-in., 2.72c. blue annealed steel sheets, 
No. 10 gage, 3.40c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.25c.: gal- 
vanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.25c.; square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 2.50c.; structural shapes, 2.56c.; dia- 
mond pattern plates, \4-in., 4.35¢ 3/16-in., 4.50¢ spring 
steel, 3.50c.; round cold-rolled steel, 3c.; squares and hexa- 
gons, cold-rolled steel, 3.50c.; steel hoops, No. 13 gage and 
lighter, 3.2lc.; steel bands, No. 12 gage to ee inclusive, 
2.96c.; iron bands, 3.90c.; rails, 2.36c.; tool steel, ; Norway 
iron, 5.50c.; toe calk steel, 4.50c.; tire steel, 2 6c. ; planished 


tire steel, 3.40¢ 


Old Material.—Steel scrap for the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. plants has been purchased within the past week at 
$16, delivered, and brokers are freely offering $15 for 
shipment of steel scrap to the plant of the Alan Wood, 
Iron & Steel Co. There has developed an increased de- 
mand for blast furnace borings and turnings and prices 
have advanced about $1 a ton. The undertone of the 
market is very firm. We quote for delivery at con- 
sumers’ works in this district as follows: 





We quote 


as follows 


for delivery at consuming points in this district 


No. 1 heavy melting steel............ $15.00 to $16.00 
ONG DO Rb ihn 66d 0+ 640 CS Ree eezCS 15.00 to 16.00 
Steel rails, rerolling. jn dt hn at dr wtwed 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0 64 and under 21.00 to 22.00 
Cast iron car wheels................ 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 17.00 to 17.50 
No. | yard wrought 15.00 to 15.50 
oe eC OU Se eer 13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 busheling. ae te ata ane 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 busheling. .. 12.00to 13.00 
Turnings (short shove ling gr: ude for 

blast furnace use) 13.00 to 13.50 
Mixed borings and turnings” (for blast 

furnace use) ‘ 13.00 to 13.59 
Machine-shop turnings (for steel 

works use) a : > . 13.00to 13.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill use) a ate éveweuhee awe 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 13.50to 14.00 
Cast borings (for steel works and 

FO SED edit. de ker ddOaneuss as 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast borings (for chemic al plants). 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 cast. .«-.« Veen eee eweagiene * 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad grate i. do 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use)..... 15.00 to 15.50 
OIG CORIO .0.cs os ccecsmecawns 13.00to 14.00 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 
tubes (new specifications) 
Shafting ‘ nhs 


14.00 to 14.50 
19.00 to 


Blast Furnace and Coke Oven Association 
Election 


PITTSBURGH, May 23.—At a meeting of the Eastern 
States Blast Furnace and Coke Oven Association, fol- 
lowing the annual field day of the organization at the 
Pittsburgh Field Club, May 18, retiring officers and 
directors were re-elected as follows: President, J. G. 
West, Jr., Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh; 
vice-president, E. F. Vogel, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, E. H. 
Collester, LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio; di- 
rectors, the president, the vice-president; R. W. Heff- 
ner, Rainey-Wood Coke Co., Swedeland, Pa.; George 
Hohl, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa.; E. 
H. Collester, LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio; G. 
W. Vreeland, Carnegie Steel Co., Mingo Junction, Ohio; 
L. E. Riddle, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh; H. A. 
Berg, Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, May 28. 

Pig Iron.—Heavy buying featured the pig iron mar- 
ket the last week, following a very quiet week. The 
heaviest sale was to a west side melter, who purchased 
10,000 tons of basic, equally divided between a maker 
in the district and a Southern producer. An east side 
melter also bought 3000 tons of foundry iron for 
prompt shipment from the local maker, who also sold 
500 tons of foundry to an Iowa melter for May, June 
and July shipment; 500 tons of malleable to a Terre 
Haute melter, and small lots of amount to about 1200 
tons. Sales of from a carload up to 200 tons were 
numerous. Pending inquiries are rather large in vol- 
ume, with quick closing likely. The market is strong 
at $23, Chicago, for Northern iron and $18.50 to $19, 
Birmingham, for Southern iron. One concern is quot- 
ing the higher price, while the Sheffield maker is 
among the others quoting the lower figure. Sales of 
charcoal iron were made at $25.50 lake furnaces, with 
$4.72 freight added. Orders for high silicon iron are 
difficult to place. The melt in the district is steadily 
increasing, not only in the steel mills, but in the stove 
plants and various jobbing foundries. The National 
Enameling & Stamping Co. is now operating five open- 
hearth furnaces at the East Side plant, and the Scullin 
Steel Co. is operating five and expects to put on one or 
two more. The demand for ferroalloys is light. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, as fol 
lows, having added to furnace prices $2.80 freight from 
Chicago and $5.74 from Birmingham: 

Northern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $25.80 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 25.80 
Basic ‘ 25.80 
Southern foundry, all rail, sil. 1.75 to 

2.29 " ; ‘tae as $24.24to 24.74 

Southern foundry, water and rail, sil. 

1.75 to 2.25, f.o.b. St. Louis ets 22.7 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Railroads centering here 
are resuming buying on an extensive scale, but most 
of their purchases and inquiries are for materials for 
repair work. The Missouri Pacific Railroad bought 
about 1000 tons of structural steel from the Illinois 
Steel Co., and the same road has bought 26 water 
tanks and stand pipes, involving 700 tons of plates and 
300 tons of structural shapes, from the Pittsburgh and 
Des Moines Steel Co. The Mobile & Ohio bought 40,000 
pairs of angle bars from the Illinois Steel Co. The 
Wabash is in the market for draft arm plates and 
channel plates amounting to 1000 tons, the Frisco wants 
300 tons of structural shapes and the Pennsylvania 
Lines West of Pittsburgh have out inquiries for 300 
tons of plates, bars and sheets. Other railroad in- 
quiries were issued during the week for wheels, axles 
and piston rods in small lots. There was an inquiry 
for a car of wire nails, but a price of $2.50, Pittsburgh, 
failed to get the business. Some of the Eastern mills 
are reported out of the market on account of the coal 
strike, and others are also well sold up. Warehouse 
prices have advanced, and a much bigger volume of 
business is being handled. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel bars, 
2.47%c. per Ib.; iron bars 2.474.c.; structural shapes 
2.57%c; tank plates, 2.57%c No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
3.621l6¢e No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.30c 
cold drawn rounds, shafting and screw stock, 3.40c.: struc- 
tural rivets, $3 091% per 100 Ib.; boiler rivets, $3.19\%: tank 


rivets, 7/16 in. and smaller, 60 and 10 per cent off list : ma- 
chine bolts, large, 60 per cent; small, 60 and 10 per cent; 
carriage bolts, large, 55-5 per cent; small, 60 and 10 per 
cent; lag screws, 60-5 per cent; hot pressed nuts, square or 
hexagon blank, $3.50; and tapped, $3.25 off list. 
Coke.—Users of coke in the Pittsburgh and other 
districts who have been affected by the coal strike are 
now looking toward St. Louis for their supplies. Such 
inquiries include one from Pittsburgh for 3000 tons of 
foundry coke for immediate shipment, another from 
Chicago for 36,000 tons of foundry coke and one from a 
Western consumer for 30,000 tons of foundry grades. 
There is also a better demand for local consumption. 
Connellsville coke is strong at $6.50 for the best grades. 


Old Material.—Consumers of old material, especially 
rolling mill grades, having bought heavily several weeks 
ago, have been out of the market since then, with the 
result that the market on these grades is weaker and 
prices are lower. Steel rails, rerolling and less than 
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3 ft., are 50c. a ton lower, as is No. 1 heavy shov 
steel, and No. 1 railroad cast and steel angle bar: 


/ 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works. S} 
industrial district and dealers’ yards, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


ee a rae ee eae oe ee $16.75 to $17 
Steel rails, rerolling......... Viale kod 14.50to 1 a 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft............ 15.00to 1 
Relaying rails, standard section...... 25.00°to 2 
Cast iron car wheels..... ip tes 18.00 to 1% 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel.... 14.00to 14 
No. 1 heavy shoveling steel 2.50to 13 

A 


Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 14.00 to 
Per Net Ton 


Heavy axle and tire turnings........ 9.50to 106. 
Steel angle bars....... oa oe 06 ate eo, re $2 25 
Iron car axles....... baie giaelse a taco 23.00 to 23 
ee I cas Seat awa pe aca kiaes - 2000te 17 
Wrought iron bars and transoms..... 18.00 to 18 
NO. 1 railroad wrought... csccecviccs 12.50to 13 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......ccccece 12.00to 12 
Railroad springs ........ sams cal 15.00 to 15 
Steel couplers and knuckles.......... 15.00to 1 
CL OOM. TOI. cocci o cei es ts wwatveas 8.50 to 9 OY 
ee re ress shee@te. 31 
No. 1 railroad cast.. a ; 15.50to 1¢ 
Stove plate and light cast........... 12.75to 13 
FROUPORG MAHOADIO 2.5.0 0060ecccecee 12.75 to 13.25 
Pipe and flues Se ee eae ee re 8.00 to 8.56 
Machine shop turnings 650te 70 


Cleveland 


Steel Corporation Subsidiary Begins Ore Ship 
ments—Pig [ron Fairly Active 


CLEVELAND, May 22 

Iron Ore.—The naming of prices, the opening of the 
market and activity in ore shipments are still await 
ing an announcement by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission of freight rate reductions. The Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., which has shipped no ore this season, 
will place several boats in commission this week. The 
movements by independent shippers are still very light 
Figures prepared by the Lake Superior Iron Ore Ass 
ciation show that Lake Superior ore on hand at furnace 
at Lake Erie docks May 1 was over 2,500,000 tons less 
than on the same date a year ago, the amount on hand 
May 1 being 25,091,560 tons as compared with 27,595, 
477 tons on the same date last year. Furnace stocks 
on May 1 amounted to 18,102,682 tons. During Apri 
there was 3,058,929 tons of ore consumed or a slight 
falling off from March when the amount consumed was 
3,067,451 tons. During April there was a slight in 
crease in the consumption by Lake front and Eastern 
furnaces, but this gain was more than offset by a fall 
ing off in the consumption by central district interio 
furnaces. 

We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bessem: 
55 per cent iron, $6.45: Old range non-Bessemer, 51% 
cent iron, $5.70; Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $6.2! 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron, $5.55. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues moderately active, 
but most consumers have purchased enough iron to 
carry them through June and sales during the week 
were largely for the third quarter, although some con 
tracts were for June-August delivery. With the re- 
cent advance in prices, the expectations of lower freight 
rates and the possibility of the end of the coal strike, 
many consumers seem in no hurry to buy for the third 
quarter. Since the check in the price advance noted 
last week, little, if any, attempt has been made to mark 
up prices further on Northern iron and the market is 
firm at recent levels. Two lake furnaces are quoting 
foundry iron at a minimum of $23 for outside shipment, 
but a third is naming a minimum price of $24 and has 
made some sales at that price. For Cleveland deliver) 
$24 is the ruling quotation. The $23 price permits lake 
furnaces to take some business, because of the freight 
advantage, at points usually served by Valley furnaces, 
the $1 per ton lower price making the delivered price 
less than on $24 Valley iron. One sale of a 300-ton lot 
is reported at $24, Cleveland, for delivery in the Pitts- 
burgh district, or equivalent to about $25 Valley fur- 
nace. The basic market is not active, although 4 


Cleveland producer sold 5000-ton lot during the week 4! 
$25 at furnace, the freight rate from Cleveland to the 
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t. More basic is available at the same price. 
C f foundry iron during the week were fairly nu- 
is in lots of from carloads to 500 tons. However, 
)00-ton lots were placed, both by Indiana foun- 

for the third quarter, one of foundry iron and the 
malleable iron, the latter bringing $23. Other 
ncluded a 600-ton lot of foundry iron taken by a 

Mi ran consumer. Shipments continue heavy and sur- 
foundry stocks have been considerably reduced. 
vance of $1 per ton has been made on Southern 
$18.50 for No. 2, but several sales were made 

the advance late last week, at $17.50. The Mc- 

K y Steel Co. blew in a third furnace May 18 and 
is two furnaces operating on basic and one on 
y iron. The Otis Steel Co. will change its fur- 
ow making foundry iron to basic iron about 


tions below are f.o.b. local furnace for Northern 
ron, not including a 56c. switching charge. Other 
5 except basic are delivered Cleveland, being based 
6 freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 rate from 
nd a $6.67 rate from Birmingham 
Vallee FOPRROO «os cccsscevass 
ern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 
hern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 3.28...... 
» silvery, sil. 8 per cent..... Kes 
rd low phos., Valley furnace. 


$25.00 
24.00 
25.17 
33.86 
33.00 


.$23.00 to 
24.67 to 


32.50 to 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Recent price advances on 
1 nuts are being firmly maintained and the de- 
is holding up well. Inquiries are coming out for 
juarter contracts, but makers are not yet taking 
for that delivery. Owing to slow mill shipment, 
manufacturers are not securing deliveries of steel 
fast as needed. Rivets are in good demand for 
i!1 lots and the market is firm at regular quotations. 
Small rivets are moving slowly with 70, 10 and 10 per 
off list as the minimum price. 
Semi-Finished Steel—The demand for semi-finished 
ontinues heavy and a local mill reports sales of 
sheet bars and slabs aggregating 30,000 tons 
iveries extending into the third quarter all at 
either Cleveland or Youngstown. We also note a 
of 300 tons of forging billets at $40, Pittsburgh. 
McKinney Steel Co. will start up two additional 
hearth furnaces this week, making 13 out of 14 
ration. 
inished Iron and Steel—New demand continues 
particularly for steel bars, and deliveries are 
ning slower. Consumers in the automotive field 
rowding mills for deliveries and some report that 
‘ stocks in bars in certain sizes have been reduced 
few days’ supply. Prices still show an advancing 
The 1.50c. price for steel bars, plates and 
tural material has virtually disappeared. While 
is the most common quotation, one independent 
has marked its price up to 1.70c. and reports the 
of a 700-ton lot of steel bars at that price. An 
mill has advanced boiler plates to 2c. and 
plates to 1.85¢. Some of the Ohio mills are holding 
for light plates, but only small lots are moving 
at price. One maker has advanced hard steel bars 
er ton and these are now rather generally held at 
1.6 The Pittsburgh Steamship Co. has placed two 
irge freight boats with the American Shipbuilding Co. 
‘hese will require 9000 tons of plates and structural 
iterial which will be supplied by the Carnegie Steel 
( Two lake passenger boats are still pending. New 
ind in the structural field continues active. The 
ird of the general contract for the Union Trust 
ling, Cleveland, to the Thompson Starret Co., pre- 
noted, has been officially confirmed and a sub- 
ract for the foundation is pending. These will re- 
900 tons of sheet steel piling and 500 tons of 
foreing bars. The Standard Oil Co. of Ohio has 
bids for four oil tanks for its Toledo refinery re- 
ng 750 tons of plates. 


mastern 


) 


ers quote steel bars, 2.31c.; plates and structural! 
. 2.41c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3c.; No. 9 annealed 
Oe No. 28 black sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 galvanized 
1.90¢c.: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.15c. to 3.21c. ; 


nd bands, 2 81c.: cold-rolled rounds, 3c.; flats, squares 


xagons, 3.50c. 
Sheets—The Ford Motor Co. is inquiring for 5000 
\) tons of sheets for car frames for three months’ 
requirements, showing a departure from its recent 
y of buying from month to month. Some consum- 
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ers are inquiring for third quarter contracts, but mills 
are not yet quoting for that delivery. Quotations above 
the regular prices are the basis of very few sales. One 
Valley mill that recently announced a $7 per ton ad- 
vance continues to take orders from its regular cus- 
tomer at the old prices. 

Warehouse Business.—Warehouse sales are fairly 
heavy in all lines. One jobber has advanced sheets $2 
per ton, but other distributors are adhering to the quoted 
prices. 

Coke.—A West Virginia steel plant has purchased 
25,000 tons of Indianapolis by-product coke. Several 
sales of Indianapolis by-product foundry coke have also 
been made, including one 500-ton and another 570-ton 
lot for delivery to Cleveland foundries during the re- 
mainder of the year at $8, ovens, although a delivered 
price is named in the contract giving the seller the ad- 
vantage of any freight rate reduction. Wise County 
foundry coke is being offered at $6 to $6.50 for prompt 
shipment. 





Old Material.—While weakness has not developed, 
consumers seem generally of the opinion that prices 
will decline and are not buying at present quotations. 
Most mills have good stocks and can hold off for a 
while awaiting price developments. There was consid- 
erable trading during the week between dealers who 
were covering on contracts for scrap for shipment to 
Youngstown mills. Sales are reported of heavy melting 
steel at around $17.50, shovel turnings and borings at 
$14, compressed steel at $15 to $15.25 and for one lot 
$15.50, all delivered Youngstown. Prices on cast scrap, 
bushelings and large flashings have advanced. The Big 
Four Railroad will receive bids May 29 on a blank scrap 
list. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows 


Heavy melting steel... ; ~ + +e -- $15.25 to $15.50 
Steel rails, under 3 ft . 15.75 to 16.00 
eB eae 16.00 to 16.50 
Iron rails 14.00 to 15.00 


Iron car axles . 18.00 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melting 16.00 to 16.25 
Cast borings 11.75 to 12.00 
Machine shop turnings 11.25to 11.75 
Mixed borings and short turnings. - 11.75 to 12.00 
Compressed steel 12.768 to 12.85 
Railroad wrought 14.00to 14.50 
Railroad malleable 15.50 to 16.00 
Light bundled shest stamping 10.00 to 10.25 
Steel axle turnings 12.25to 12.40 
No. 1 cast 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 busheling 11.25to 11.75 
Drop forge flashings ov 10 in 11.00 to 11.50 
Drop forge flashings under 16 in 11.25 to 11.75 
Railroad grate bars 14.00to 14.50 
Stove plate 14.00to 14.50 
Pipes and flue 11.00to 11.540 


The Struthers Furnace Co., owning a blast furnace 
at Struthers, Ohio, will move its executive and sales 
offices about June 1 from Cleveland to New York where 
it will occupy rooms in the Borden Building, 350 Madi- 
son Avenue. A sales office will be established in Pitts- 
burgh in the First National Bank Building. With the 
abandonment of the Cleveland offices, W. C. Runyon, 
Jr., vice-president, A. Grossman, secretary and treas- 
urer and R. H. Domer, assistant treasurer and auditor, 
will be transferred to the New York office. W. C. Run- 
yon, president of the company, lives in New York. The 
Pittsburgh sales office will be in charge of R. E. Run- 
yon, who has been traffic manager in Cleveland. In 
addition to handling sales, he will look after the traffic 
affairs from the Pittsburgh office. J. E. Jackson, now 
purchasing agent at the furnace, will be given the 
added duty of purchasing agent. 

The Struthers furnace, which has been out of blast 
since January, 1921, will be blown in about June 15, 


Technologie papers of the Bureau of Standards, No. 
209, discussed “Thermal Stresses in Chilled Iron Car 
Wheels.” A method is described for testing car wheels 
in the laboratory under conditions approximating the 
application of brakes on long grades and for measur- 
ing the stresses developed in the wheels due to the heat- 
ing of the tread while the hub is cool. Twenty-eight 
wheels were tested in this manner, of which 16 failed 
by cracking in the plate. The maximum stresses meas- 
ured were approximately equal to the tensile strength 
of the iron, or about 26,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, May 22. 


Pig Iron.—The iron market shows only fair activity, 
but most of the sellers look upon the lull as a tempor- 
ary one, which usually follows a period of rapidly ad- 
vancing prices. The trade generally is pretty well cov- 
ered for first half, and buyers believe it is a bit early 
to commit themselves for their third quarter needs. 
Furnaces, too, particularly in the North, are not over 
anxious to book for this delivery. Southern furnaces 
have, however, opened their books for third quarter, 
and some fair tonnages have been booked, but the 
great bulk of the tonnages remains to be placed. Prices 
show no appreciable change, Southern iron being still 
available at $17.50 Birmingham, for prompt shipment, 
with $18.50 being named generally as the figure for 
third quarter. In the Ironton district, $22.50 to $23 
is the range, the lower price being named by a furnace 
recently blown in, and the higher one being asked by 
a furnace out of blast and with little available iron on 
yard. A sale of Chicago district iron, 500 tons, was 
made to a Kentucky melter during the week on a $22.50 
furnace basis. The same interest also bought 500 tons 
of Southern at $17.50, both purchases being for prompt 
shipment. A sale of 500 tons of charcoal iron was 
made to a Michigan melter at $24.50, furnace, and an- 
other Michigan foundry bought 800 tons of silvery iron 
at the regular schedule. A Springfield melter took 400 
tons of Southern Ohio iron at $22.50, Ironton. A South- 
ern {furnace which contemplates blowing in June 1 
booked 2000 tons for June delivery in this territory, the 
sales ranging from 100 to 300 tons. There are few 
inquiries out. The Norfolk & Western Railroad is ask- 
ing for 1400 tons of foundry and 900 tons of malleable, 
while an Ohio River foundryman wants from 1000 to 
2000 tons of foundry for third quarter. A Cleveland 
district melter is asking or 1000 tons of foundry for 
third quarter. There is a good demand for alloys, and 
it is said premiums are being paid for prompt shipment 
materials. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 


$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base)........ $22.00 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft) 22.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent savas as cetera ahd aa ie 35.02 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No. 2)... 25.02 
Basic Northern ; ; ; seats 25.02 
Malleable ; ee 25.52 


Finished Materials.—The demand for finished ma- 
terials continues heavy, but the policy of mills in care- 
fully scrutinizing orders before booking, is holding 
down tonnages placed. Only the most attractive busi- 
ness is being put on the books of practically all com- 
panies, and undesirable specifications stand a good 
chance of being very slow in delivery. A number of 
plate orders for 300 to 500 tons were booked by inde- 
pendent mills during the week, some of them, on which 
protections had been granted, being placed at 1.50c. 
The general quotation on bars, shapes and plates con- 
tinues to be 1.60c, although some business has been 
booked as high as 1.75c, an instance being an order for 
110 tons taken by a local jobber. Sheet mills continue 
to operate at capacity, the American Rolling Mill Co. 
running at the highest rate in its history. The de- 
mand for sheets for immediate delivery continues in- 
sistent, but some reselling is beginning to be done by 
manufacturers who had contracted for their first half 
requirements at 2.75¢c and 3.75¢c for black and galvan- 
ized respectively. The sheet market remains very firm 
at 3.15¢ and 4.15c, although some carload lots have 
been booked at 3.40c and 4.40c. A number of structural 
awards have been made during the week, and new in- 
quiries are at a better rate. The Big Four Railroad is 
inquiring for 3250 kegs of track bolts, and is also tak- 
ing bids on a number of frogs and switches. Other in- 
quiries current are one for 500 tons of plates, and one 
for 600 tons of bars. 

High Speed Steel.—Prices have been reduced 5c per 
lb. to 75¢e for 16 per cent Tungsten. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report a great- 
ly improved condition, and the tonnages moving are 
entirely satisfactory. Prices have been advanced on 
sheets and wire products during the week, the advances 
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on sheets being $5 per ton, and on wire produ 
cluding nails, $2 per ton. A better movement in ¢ojg 
rolled steel is reported, and with an advancing py 
local warehouses expect that prices will be so. 

higher in the immediate future. 

Jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 2.75c. base: ho 
bands, 3.35¢c. base; shapes and plates, 2.85c. base 
ing bars, 2.8214c. base; cold-rolled rounds, 3.35c. bas 
squares and hexagons, 3.85c. base; No. 10 blue 
sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.50c.; No. 28 ga 
sheets, 5.50c.;: No. 9 annealed wire, $2.70 per 100 | 
mon wire nails, $2.85 per keg, base. 

Fluorspar.—Fluospar is quiet, the prevailir 
tations being from $16 to $17.50 for guarant: 
terial. 

Coke.—The coke market is showing some ac‘ 
and prices on available supplies are inclining u; is. 
Connellsville coke is offered in limited quantities at g¢ 
to $7 for foundry, with no furnace coke offering. New 
River foundry coke is quoted at $7.50 to $8, and Wise 
County at $5.50 to $6. By-product ovens have advanced 
their prices $1 to $7, Connellsville basis, the reason for 
this being an advance from $1.35 to $3.25 in the price of 
coking coal since the coal strike commenced. Some 
West Virginia operators have put out some of their 
ovens, and are shipping coal instead of converting 
into coke. 


Old Material.—There is some activity in the scrap 
market, inquiries consisting mostly of carloads of 
foundry grades. Steel plants at Ashland covered for 
their immediate requirements during the week at cur- 
rent prices. Some dealers are inclined to dispose of 
some of their yard stocks, while others are still bullish 
on the market. The market for cast iron and short rai! 
lengths shows a decided improvement and better prices 
are being offered for materials, which are reported to 
be scarce. Quotations remain unchanged. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices. f.o.b. cars: 

Per Gross Ton 
ere $8.00to $ 
nese. 2 
26.50to 2 
12.00 to 1 ) 
7. - 12.50 to 13.00 
5 Gao 13.00 to 13 
nia ce tae 14.00to 14 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought 


Bundled sheets 
Iron rails..... 5 Sin se Wisi < 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up 
Rerolling steel rails 

Heavy melting steel 

Steel rails for melting 

Car wheels 


-ie = 


atelier 11.00 to 11.: 


Cast BDOTURME .... 00855 ‘ jaunts: oe 2 
Steel turnings ...... To ee re 7.00to 7 
VO sone ialatoare tea 14.00 to 14 
No. 1 machinery..... ie i .. 16.00to 16 
Burnt scrap ....... i koradee ea ives. ae 26 
Iron axles .... veces mee co: 19 


Locomotive tires (smooth inside) . . . 11.00to 11 
Pipes and flues ; 6.50 to 7 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, May 2 

Pig Iron.—The $22 base price is more generally 
quoted than heretofore and the 50c. differentia! is in 
effect. Inquiry continues brisk and there is no letting 
down in the quantity of business offered even to those 
sellers not in the market. The furnaces still interested 
in selling are not distinguishing between immediate 
delivery business and third quarter; the same price 
being quoted. About 15,000 tons has been sold. Of 
new inquiry, several fairly large lots are included; 
one for 1200 tons, one for 600 tons, several 500-ton lots 
and the others for tonnages of various amounts down 
to carload business. An inquiry for 7000 tons from 
side the district reached Buffalo furnaces, but the sal 
not expected to be made here. The ruling quotat 
No. 2X is $22.50 and $22 for malleable. There 
change in furnace operation. 


We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil $23.00 to $24 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 22.50to 2 
No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.... 22.00to 2 
ND ok ho w'eta Ge ihe cea ews : 
Malleable pid ; . 22.00 to 


Lake Superior charcoal..... — “ 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Demand for al] products 
continues without abatement, but only a small portion 
is entered on the order books. The local branch of 4 
large independent is accepting in a limited way ¢°™ 
tain tonnages in cold finished material, pipe, wire 4”¢ 
tin plate. This business is taken where it fits in wt" 
rolling schedules. The Steel Corporation is understoo¢ 
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juoting 1.60c. on bars, shapes and plates, but other 
are quoting 1.70c. frequently and a Buffalo inde- 
- has even touched 1.75c. Pipe demand is espe- 
strong, jobbers’ stocks being low. While the 

of bar inquiry is large, no extraordinary ton- 
.re involved. Reinforcing bar inquiry generally 
ieferred delivery, and is therefore not attractive 
time. Structural inquiry is light, but is believed 
n an upward trend. 


\\ arehouse Business.—An advance in sheet prices is 
d daily, but the price schedules in other com- 
s are not expected to change while the present 
hedules are in effect. An increase of about 10 
t is announced in bolts. The demand for plates, 
and structural shapes is especially good, while 
for other materials in May is considerably 

r than in April. 


juote warehouse prices, 
| shapes, 2.65c.; plates, 2.65c 


f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 
; soft steel bars, 2.55c. ; 


~ i 


Oe bands, 3.l]5c.;: blue annealed sheets, No. 10, 
alvanized steel sheets, No. 28, 5.40c.; black sheets, 
: cold-rolled strip steel, 5.80c.; cold-rolled round 


Material.—About 20,000 tons of old material 
vas turned over last week, the majority of this busi- 
eing in lots of 500 to 1000 tons. Consumers are 
ng no difficulty in obtaining material with the ex- 
of turnings and borings and the shortage in 
materials is acute. A number of dealers who 
heavy melting steel to mills are now paying as 
as the mills are paying, to cover short orders. 
juote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton f.o.b. Buffalo 


vy melting steel..... . $16.50 to $17.00 


0.04 and under. 


vy phos., 0.04 and under........... 17.50 to 138.50 

1 railroad wrought..........cse.«-. 16.00 to 16.50 
WROGUE coca na 9's 00 0 “a scavcs SO Jae 
hine shop turnings. . Jaks ken 10.50 to 11.00 
fll ere ty 11.50to 12.00 
Heavy axle turnings........... j . 13.50to 14.00 
Grate DOG sac ck eke ced cc te weanas .. 14.00to 14.50 
k DOE ck cceinws -.+--- 14.00to 14.50 
Stove OiGGE...6cncb views users roesanex 15.00 to 15.50 
indled sheet stampings........ 10.00 to 11.00 

1 machinery cast........ 18.00 to 138.50 
Hydraulic compressed ............ 14.25 to 14.75 
rand  WRIGNEE exe dens avdawes 16.00 to 17.00 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 23. 


Pig Iron —Announcement by the Sloss-Sheffield 
steel & Iron Co., May 19, of resumption at its second 
th Birmingham stack on Monday last and resump- 

it a city furnace and Florence furnace by June 1, 
giving it five active furnaces with capacity of 40,000 

50,000 tons per month, came simultaneously with the 

nouncement by this company and the Woodward Iron 
ff an $18.50 base for all deliveries, settled the 
Birmingham iron market at a minimum of $18 with the 

base of $18.50 on tip-toe of realization. A sum- 

‘ of order books shows all active makers booked to 

ty well through July with some fourth quarter 

sold. One significant sale last week was several 
isand tons of basic for a St. Louis interest at $18.50, 
same as foundry. Large quantities of North Ala- 
iron have been booked for Chicago and the Far 

W One large maker has booked both for third and 
I quarters at $18.50. One small maker booked 
lots at that base. Another, which was on the 
$18 for 10 days, is out of the market even at 
itest advance on expectation of still higher prices. 

W stocks at minimum the Birmingham iron market 
vgarded as in the strongest position in years, pos- 
the strongest in its history. The new base fol- 
closely on the heels of large bookings by the 

t foundry producer at $17.50 base, total bookings 

st 20 days being, it is generally believed, more 

0,000 tons. By June 1 active stacks in Alabama 

Tennessee company, seven on basic; Woodward 
Co., three on foundry, one on basic; Sloss-Sheffield 
& Iron Co., five on foundry; Gulf States Steel Co., 
basic; Republic Iron & Steel Co., two on foundry; 
‘ma Co. and Central Iron Co., one each on foundry; 

f twelve on foundry and nine on basic. Formal 
incement was made last week of preparations to 
in the furnace at LaFollette, Tenn., with the state- 


ae 
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ment that the same operating company, the Woodstock 
Operating Corporation, meditated blowing in the idle 
Woodstock furnace at Anniston. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
naces as follows 

Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 $18.00 to $18.50 

aes = a 18.00 to 18.50 

Charcoal, warm blast 30.00 to 32.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Imperial Pipe Co.’s sanitary pipe 
plant at Bessemer has resumed. Base has risen to $55 
and sales were made at that base last week. Demand 
is still strong by belated brokers. All plants are on 
full turn, heavily booked and behind in deliveries. 
Water pipe base remains at $35.50. 


Old Material.—Scrap dealers pin their faith on ex- 
pected reduction in freight rates enabling them to 
market outside Alabama, in which case they look for 
higher prices at home. They are careful in taking on 
new stocks pending change for better. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards 
as follows 
Stee! rails , $13.00 to $14.00 
No. 1 steel ‘ 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 1 cast 14.00 to 15.00 
Car wheels 13.00to 14.00 
Tramear wheels 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 1 wrought. 11.00to 12.00 
Stove plate 12.00 to 13.00 
Cast iron borings 6.00 to 7.00 
Machine shop turaings 4.00 to 5.00 
Boston 


Boston, May 23. 


Pig Iron.—A flurry of buying of Buffalo iron for 
prompt and third quarter delivery and a further 
strengthening in Alabama iron prices were the two 
outstanding features of the market the past week. 
Sales of Buffalo iron included two 1000-ton lots, one 
silicon 2.25 to 2.75 and the other silicon 1.75 to 2.25, 
to stove makers, and numerous smaller lots of No. 2X 
and No. 1X at $22 furnace base, the aggregate book- 
ings amounting to something like 3500 tons. Other 
business closed the past week included varying amounts 
of Alabama, mostly No. 1X iron and higher silicon, 
the aggregate running around 1000 tons, at $17.50 
furnace, base, and a scattering tonnage of Pennsylvania 
iron, mostly high silicon at $23.50 to $25 furnace, base. 
The combined sales in this territory the past week 
were approximately 5000 tons. The two leading Ala- 
bama furnaces have advanced their price from $17.50 
to $18.50 furnace, base, for last half delivery, one 
stipulating it is out of the market on No. 2 plain and 
No. 2X until September. The lowest rate from Ala- 
bama to New England points is $9.10, to Bridgeport; 
thus Alabama iron at $18.50 furnace, base, costs $27.60 
landed there, whereas Buffalo iron costs $27.46 delivered 
at the same point. One eastern Pennsylvania furnace 
has sold small tonnages in this territory at $23.50 
furnace, base, but all other iron makers are on a $24 
base or higher. One interest, heretofore active in the 
market here, is practically out of silicon 1.75 to 2.25 
and silicon 2.25 to 2.75, but is offering limited tonnages 
of No. 1X at $28, furnace. This furnace has been on 
a $25 furnace base. Virginia iron is not a factor in 
this market, inasmuch as furnaces have nothing to 
offer, consequently prices are purely nominal. Char- 
coal iron sold last week at $24.50 Northern furnace 
base, the largest sale reported being one of 150 tons. 
Since then the market has advanced $1 to $25.50 base. 
Several 200 to 400-ton lots of iron are under considera- 
tion by New England melters and presumably will be 
purchased this week. 


We quote delivered at common New England points as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $4.06 freight from 
eastern Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo, $6.58 from Vir- 


ginia and $10.66 from Alabama 


East. Pa., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 $28.06 to $29.56 
Fast. Pa., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 . 27.56to 29.06 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 27.96 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 27.46 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 31.08 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... aieala 30.58 
+Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. citaaae 29.66 
FAreRewe. Ge. 2.96 00 B.Be.ccscvsccs 29.16 
*Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.......... 26.67to 28.90 
*Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.......«<. 26.17 to 28.90 





+Figured on an all-rail rate 
and water rate. 


*Figured on a rail 
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Warehouse Business.—The movement of iron and 
steel out of New England warehouses showed a fairly 
substantial increase the past week. Manufacturers and 
contractors, unable to get prompt deliveries from mills, 
are tiding over pressing requirements on bars and 
shapes from warehouse stocks. Prices are strong, but 
unchanged. An advance of approximately 10 per cent 
in bolts and nuts is scheduled for this week. The de- 
mand for bolts and nuts as well as rivets and washers 
shows a healthy increase. 

Jobbers quote: Soft steel bars, $2.5014 per 100 lb. base; 
to 


$3.151%4; concrete bars, $2.50 structural steel, 


g 
250% to $2.60%;: tire steel, $3.85 to $4.25; open-hearth 
spring steel, $4 to $5.50; crucible spring steel, $11.50; steel 


bands, $3 00% to $3.53; hoop steel, $3.4114 ; cold rolled steel, 


( 





$3.20 to $3.70; refined iron, $2.5014; best refined iron, $4.25; 
Wayne iron, $5.50: Norway iron, $5.50; plates, $2.65% to 
$2.83: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $3.48 per 100 Ib. base; 
No. 28 black sheets, $4.65; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $5.65. 


Cast Iron Pipe—All foundries shipping cast iron 
pipe into this territory are far behind on deliveries and 
therefore not competing actively for new accounts. 
Inquiries for pipe are numerous, but usually small, 
large orders being held up by the inability of foundries 
to promise deliveries and by the strength of prices. 
The largest order placed in this territory recently was 
one for approximately 900 tons of 6, 8 and 10-in pipe 
from the Kensington Fire District, Conn., taken by the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. The 
city of Lynn, Mass., this week will open bids on 170 
tons of 6, 8 and 10-in. pipe, class B, and about four tons 
Local pipe interests are quoting prices on 
a basis of $50.70 for 6-in and larger, delivered Boston 
rate points, and of $55.70 on 4-in. stock, with the usual 
$4 differentials on gas pipe, etc. 


ea we 
of specials. 


Coke.—New England producers of by-product foun- 
dry coke have advanced the spot market on such fuel 
50c. a ton to $11 delivered, but continue to quote con- 
tract coke at $10.25. This change in spot prices is the 
first inter-monthly one noted in a long time, and is 
due to the fact that producers are practically sold up 
on fuel for the balance of this month. One producer, 
that has developed considerable business outside New 
England since the coal strike started, has raised the 
price on coke to apply to such shipments from $8 to $9 
f.o.b. furnace. The foundry situation in New England 
is spotty, but aggregate weekly shipments of coke 
from ovens here are holding up very strong. The stove 
ndustry is very active and melting at near capacity. 

Old Material.—Business continues active, but not 
as much so as noted a week ago, due to a lack of buy- 
ing for Pittsburgh district mills. Heavy melting~steel 
is perhaps 25c. a ton lower as a result. Prices other- 
wise are unchanged or higher. Mixed borings and turn- 
ings and steel turnings easily are 50c. a ton higher. 
As high as $8.50 f.o.b. shipping point was paid the 
past week for selected mixed borings and turnings, but 
that price is a little out of line with the general mar- 
ket. Forged scrap and bundled skeleton for steel mills 
sold at $8 shipping point, but on ordinary lots the 
market is 75c. to $1 lower. Shafting continues in de- 
mand at an advance of $1, and rerolling rails have 
been jacked up 50c. Sales for the past week include 
cotton ties at $7 to $7.50 shipping point and pipe for 
eastern Pennsylvania mill account at $9 shipping point. 
One 100-ton lot of machinery cast sold the past week to 
a Massachusetts foundry at $19 delivered, and several 
car lots of strictly No. 1 at $20 delivered. Foundries, 
as a rule, however, are not interested to any great ex- 
tent in cast scrap. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots delivered con- 
suming points 
No. 1 machinery cast $19.00 to $20.00 
No. 2 machinery i 17.00 to 18.00 
Stove plate 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad malleable 17.00 to 17.50 
The following prices are offered per gross ton lots f.o.b 
Boston rate shipping points 
No. 1 heavy melting steel $10.25 to $11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.00 to 12.00 
No. 1 yard wrought 10.00 to 10.50 


Wrought pipe (1 in. in diam., over 
2 ft. long). S50to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings 7T.50to 8.00 
7 


Cast iron borings, rolling mill 50 to 8.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical ; 10.00 to 10.50 
Blast furnace borings and turnings 7.50 to 8.00 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton... 7.00 to 8.00 
Street car axles..... “04 oseeee 12.60to 13.00 
Shaftiftge ..... .... 14.50 to 15.00 
Rerolling rails . cod 11.00 to 11.50 
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STRUCTURAL BUSINESS 


Bridge and Building Awards and Tonnages | 
ing at Leading Centers 


Awards for fabricated steel work the past we: 


re 

as follows: 

Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, 4006 ve 
New England Structural Co. 

3uffalo Athletic Club, 1100 tons, John W. Cow 
general contractor, to Lackawanna Steel Bridge C 

Office building, Lexington, Ky., 125 tons, to 
Ohio Iron Works Co., Cincinnati. 

Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati, 900 tons 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

Auditorium at Chattanooga, Tenn., 1150 to 
verse Bridge Co., Chattanooga 

Gas holders at Lockport, N. Y., 750 tons, to St 
‘o., Cincinnati 

Gas holder at Tulsa, Okla., 250 tons, to Stacey M 

Gas holder at Galveston, Tex., 500 tons, to St 
ras Construction Co 

Ixxtension to plant of Clearfield machine sho 
field, Pa., 200 tons to Jones & Laughlin Steel Co 

First National Bank Building, Canton, Ohio 
o American Bridge Co. 

Addition to Empire guilding, Pittsburgh, 1500 
American Bridge Co 

Allerton Hotel, New York, 1000 tons, to Pate 


Iceland Skating Rink, Broadway at Fifty-fift! 


New York 150 tons, to Porcupine Co., sridgeport 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Building, G 
i, 700 tons, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Work 


Addition to Jefferson Medical College, hospita 
delphia, 1750 tons, to MeClintic-Marshall Co 

United States Navy, Bremerton, Wash., ext 
building No. 368, 290 tons, to MeClintic-Marshall Co 

Texas & Pacific Railway, three turntables, 308 t 
American Bridge Co 

Associated Oil Co., ten storage tanks, San Fr ( 
’484 tons, to local fabricators 

Three highway spans for State, Bastrop, Tex., 310 tons 
to American Bridge Co 

New York Car Wheel Co., 
to unnamed fabricator 


Hammond, Ind., 240 


Twenty-one story apartment for Hugh McLenna M 
Lennan Construction Co., Chicago, 1280 tons, to A 
Bridge Co 

Nash Motors C’o., sheet metal and body shop, Milw ¢ 
200 tons, to Worden Allen Co 

Higbe Co., Cleveland, store addition, 1000 
Republic Structural Iron Works Co. 

First National Bank Building, Canton, Ohio, 1 
to the American Bridge Co. 

Somerville Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., four 
dition, 250 tons, general contract to H. K. Fergusor 


Cleveland, and structural steel to the Converse Bridg & 
lron Work Chattanooga. 

Furniture store and warehouse Waynesburg, IP 
tons, to Memp! Steel Construction Co 

Motor warehouse, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. C 
Pittsburgh, 200 tons, to a Pittsburgh fabricator 


Contracts Pending 


N. L. Scott Estate, Erie, Pa., office building, 700 tor 

First National Bank Building, Ironton, Ohio, 
bids close June 1 

First National Bank Building, Ashland, Ky., 900 
bids close June 15 

Warehouse for Central Supply Co., Indianapolis, 8! 
bids to be taken shortly. 

Insurance Exchange, Detroit, 1200 tons, bids to be 
shortly. 

Office building, Canton, Ohio, 800 tons, bids to 
June 1. 

J. Whitcomb Riley Children’s Hospital, Indianapolis 
unit, bids to be taken June 1, by R. F. Daggett, arcl 
ibout 500 tons of bars. 

Northwest Paper Co., Coquette, Minn., 1500 tons. 

Milwaukee, State Street bascule bridge, 600 tol 
late set for taking bids R. E. Stoelting, Commis 
Public Works. 

Lincoln Life Insurance Building, Fort Wayne, Ind 
tons, 

Michigan Central Railroad Bridge at Niagara F 
N. Y., 7500 tons, bids to be asked for soon 

Pennsylvania Railroad, two shops, one at Pitcairn 
the other at Enola, Pa., 2000 tons. 

Bridge over Gunpowder River, Baltimore, Md., 650 
general contract awarded. 

Moreland Courts Apartment, Cleveland, 300 tons, 
taken. 
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STRIKE WEARING OUT 


Miners Slowly Returning to Work—H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. Increases Operations 


[TTSBURGH, May 22—Slowly but steadily the strike 
non-union coal miners in the western Pennsy]l- 

. districts is wearing itself out. No better or 
safer method of detecting the drift of the situation is 
ied than is furnished by the daily loadings of 
reported by the railroads tapping this great pro- 

gy area. On May 16, the total loadings reported 

by the Pennsylvania Railroad, Central Region, the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, the Monongahela 
sad, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the Pitts- 
& West Virginia Railroad and its subsidiary, 
West Side Belt Line, the Montour Railroad and 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Railroad 
were 1820 cars, as against about 8000 cars the normal 
d loadings. On May 17, the loadings were 1935 
cars, on May 18, they were 2028 cars, while last Fri- 
day's loadings were 1987 cars and on Saturday, usually 
a light day, 1820 cars were loaded. The loadings for 
the week ended May 20 averaged 1938 cars daily, as 
mpared with about 1800 cars, the daily average for 
the previous week. Since no union mines have re- 
sumed, this showing reflects closely the trend of the 


strike in the non-union mines. This means much to 
the steel companies in this and nearby districts because 
most of them have depended very largely on non- 


inion coal for operating by-product plants, gas pro- 
ducers and boiler plants, and it was the unexpected 
efection of the Connellsville district miners which for 
a time upset operating schedules and made necessary 
the purchase of coal in districts not ordinarily drawn 
upon by them. 


Increased Movement Expected 


Now that there has been an upturn in the produc- 
n of both coal and coke in the Connellsville district, 
; figured that the movement of the men back to 
work will be on a steadily mounting scale. Popular 
guesses as to the ending of the general strike run all 
the way from July 1 to Oct. 1, but those who observe 
nditions closely believe that even July 1 is too 
listant. To win the strike it would have been neces- 
sary for the unions to so far shut off production as 
0 foree shutdowns of the steel and other industrial 
ints. Production was reduced for a while to a point 
th at made impossible the expansion of plant activities, 
but enough coal has been coming out and still is being 
mined to prevent anything like a famine, and the 
ncreases lately made in mine outputs are bound to 
upon the resistance of the miners. The effect of 
strike will be to keep prices on a rather high level 
r probably the remainder of the year. It is pointed 
ut that the first development following the termina- 
tion of the strike will be a demand for coal for winter 
reserves and that for some time after the mines resume 
there will be an outlet for about all the coal that 
can be mined. 


Southern Coal Price Lower 


The market price of Southern coal has softened 
what in the past week due to the fact that most 

the steel companies appear to have covered their 
edis ite requirements and have withdrawn from the 
narket. It may be that coal prices were advancing 
tle too rapidly for safety in the judgment of the 
steel companies, but it is a fact that at the Clairton, 
by-product plant of Carnegie Steel Co. stocks of 
are considerably larger than they were at the 
nning of the strike, and it is pretty well estab- 
i that the Corporation has contracted for supplies 

1 the South which will safeguard it against any- 
like a real pinch between now and Aug. 1. An 
resting development is that the H. C. Frick Coke 
now has its Footdale, Buffington, Filbert, Ronco, 
Palmer operations going, and is getting out a fair 
unt of coal from these workings, all of which are 
ated in the lower Connellsville district, where the 
strike was most effective and where the suspension of 


ary 
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operations was almost- complete. Independent steel 
companies in the Youngstown district also are less 
heavy buyers of Southern coal, and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. by withdrawing from the market has helped 
to bring down the price, which now is about $3.50 at 
mines, as against $4 last week. 


Coke Output Increases 


UNIONTOWN, PA., May 20—Definite turn for in- 
creased production in the Connellsville bituminous 
region has developed. Figures for the week ending 
March 13 show that coke production in the region 
was 54,150 tons, an increase of 1950 tons over the pre- 
ceding week. Figures for the week ending today are 
not yet available but a substantial increase will be 
noted. Spot furnace coke is quotable at $6.25 and 
$6.50. Spot foundry coke is quotable at $6.75. Some 
sales of spot coal have been made as high as $4.25. 
However, there is little spot business in the county. 

With the exception of scattering returns at the 
various plants in the region, there has been no radical 
change in the strike situation. Coal and coke com- 
panies are maintaining their attitude of watchful 
waiting and no definite program for resumption of 
work at various plants has been detailed. The H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. has made considerable headway during 
the week toward a greater production. The situation 
as seen today by your correspondent shows unmis- 
takably that the process of slowly augmenting work- 
ing forces at plants in the region has been given 
impetus. There is a sentiment, growing rapidly among 
the workers, for return to work. It would not be 
surprising to see a substantial break at almost any 
time, especially at plants in the Northern Connellsville 
region. 

Union organizers have been working quietly dur- 
ing the past week. Efforts are being made to solidify 
and strengthen ranks of strikers. 

An outstanding feature in the situation in the 
region is the large number of team truck or “snow- 
bird” mines which are resuming operations. These 
plants had their heydey during the war and, with the 
strike here, they apparently have seen an opportunity 
to “clean up” again. Reports received by your cor- 
respondent indicate that no less than 65 of these plants 
have resumed operations during the past fortnight. 

Comparative figures available this week for the 
first seven weeks of the strike show the production 
as foliows: 


Week -——Weekly- 

Ending Production Decrease Gain 

April 1 149.360 8 s2808 

April §& 134,420 15,544 

April 15 98,810 35.610 

April 22. 64.980 33,836 

April 29 54,230 10,756 

May 6 pare 52,200 2.030 

May 13. we ere =e 1.954 
Totals 608.750 97.764 1,950 

Net decrease $5,816 


Three Frick plants were restored to operation dur- 
ing the past week, bringing the total number of Frick 
plants in operation to 26, out of 62, or a percentage 
of 42. 

These figures show the oven operation at points 
during the strike: 


In Blast 
Interest April 1 May 6 May 13 
Merchant Saca ‘ 4,050 994 $94 
Furnace eae an 7,914 3,826 4,112 


Soft Coal Output Declines 


WASHINGTON, May 23—Production of bituminous 
coal during the seventh week of the strike (May 8-13) 
did not equal that of the sixth week, according to the 
Geological Survey. A temporary decrease on Tues- 
day was followed by an increase on Wednesday, but 
on no day of the week did loadings equal the high point 
of the week before, when production was 4,500,000 tons, 
while reports indicate the output for the seventh 
week was 4,421,000 tons. The record of production, 
therefore, suggests no marked change in the number 
of men on strike. No further increase is reported in 
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shipments out of southeast Kentucky and Tennessee, 
the only district where any considerable number of 
striking union miners have gone to work. In Pennsyl- 
vania there is little change in the non-union districts 
affected by the strike, except for a very slight increase 
in shipments from the Connellsville coke region. 

The production of beehive coke appears to have 
definitely turned upward. From reports of cars of 
coke loaded by 20 of the principal coke carriers, the 
total output is estimated at 96,000 net tons, an in- 
crease of 4,000 tons over the revised figure for the 
week preceding. Increased activity in the Connellsville 
region was the principal factor in the improvement. 
The present rate of output though much below normal, 
is nearly 50 per cent higher than the rate a year ago. 


Miners’ Wages Advanced 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Tennessee company an- 
nounced a wage adjustment effective May 16 through 
which ore miners have been granted a wage increase 
of 15 per cent and coal miners one of approximately 
10 per cent. 


Large Government Contract for Oil Tanks 
for Hawaii 

The Department of the Interior at Washington has 
let a contract to the Pan-American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co., 120 Broadway, New York, a Doheny oil in- 
terest, for the construction of thirty 50,000-bbl. oil 
tanks at Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian Islands. The oil 
company, in turn, has let the general contract for the 
work to the J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 43 
Exchange Place, New York, and sub-contracts have 
been let as follows: Steel construction, involving about 
7000 tons of steel, to the McClintic-Marshall Products 
Co., Pittsburgh; piping, involving an expenditure of 
$400,000, to M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 
construction of 2000 ft. of wharves and dredging work 
to Hawaiian Dredging Co. Contracts for the electrical 
work have not been let. The project will involve a 
total expenditure of several millions of dollars. 


Canada Pig Iron Output 


Pig iron production in Canada during April de- 
clined 9000 tons from the output reported in the pre- 
ceding month, but 5000 tons more iron was produced 
for direct sale than in March of this year. The total 
pig iron production amounted to 32,572 long tons, com- 
prising 12,142 tons of basic iron; 14,952 tons foundry 
and 5478 tons of malleable. Of the basic iron all but 
104 tons was produced for the use of the makers. The 
number of furnaces in blast remained unchanged. 

The decline in the production of steel ingots and 
castings in Canada noted in the March report was 
further accentuated during April, the total output de- 
clining to 21,935 tons, as compared with 29,941 tons 
in March. 


Workmen Vote to Work 48 Hours in Five Days 


The management of Jenkins Bros., valve manufac- 
turers, gave workmen in their Bridgeport, Conn., plant 
the option of working 48 hours a week in the regulation 
six days or in five days. The men voted for the latter. 
This gives them two full days’ recreation, Saturday and 
Sunday, each week. The plant began operations under 
the new working schedule on Monday, May 22. 


Tests for the critical temperature of Freeport coal 
in different sizes, made at Pittsburgh, by the Bureau of 
Mines, show that the smaller the size the lower is the 
temperature at which spontaneous heating begins. Ex- 
periments are under way to determine the heat conduc- 
tivity of coal or rate of dissipating heat through a layer 
of coal—this includes the effect of gas convection and 
conduction in interstices. 
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FUEL DOMINATES 


Youngstown Companies Able to Obtain Sy))))\)¢. 
at Advanced Prices 


YOUNGSTOWN, May 23.—Executives and sa 
cials of Valley independent steel companies | 
sustained business through the summer mont}! 
lowed by renewed buying activity in the fall. 
capacity is engaged in excess of 85 per ce: 
finishing directions, sheets, tin plate, pipe, wir: 
ucts and strip steel are in especially active de 
Prices are trending upward in a moderate wa 
producers say that advances on third quarter | 
are justified. Premiums are being paid for she 
early delivery. 

Fuel supply is, of course, a dominating 
Shipments are coming into the district with regu 
mostly from southern West Virginia and fron 
tucky, but at sharply advanced prices. Short!) 
the coal strike began, one large independent 
heavy purchases in Kentucky, paying $1.70 fo 
of the tonnage. Freight charges to Youngstow: 
such shipments are either $2.66 per ton or $2.5 
ton, depending on locality from which the coal mo 

In the meantime accelerated demand has 1 
in sharper prices, until coal from these produci: 
tricts is quoted anywhere from $3 to $3.50 and ev 
higher in some cases. Until recently, a Valley 
pendent had set $2.50 as the maximum price 
willing to pay for coal available for coking. Du 
the latter part of last week, gas coal was quot: 
Pittsburgh at $5 per ton on an inquiry by a d 
independent. 

Buyers for the steel mills report little difficulty 
covering on their requirements, if they are willing t 
pay the prices asked. One large interest operating 
two blast furnaces is fully protected on its coa! r 
quirements for 90 days; it has a 70 days’ supply i 
its yards. Others have large tonnages on wheels. 

High fuel and freight charges have advanced iron 
and steel costs to the point, say makers, where tt! 
must find reflection in prices. 

Producers of full finished sheets predict a pric: 
1.75¢c will apply on next quarter tonnage of N: 
gage auto body stock. Little forward business is b 
booked by the principal Valley independent, wi 
engaged until the second half on orders from 
regular trade. The bulk of such tonnage was book: 
at prices of from 4.35c to 4.50c, at a time 
integrated interests were able to buy sheet bars at 
or less. Current market on sheet bars is $35, 
represents the price regular customers have to pa 

There has been some interference with produ 
of buttweld sizes of pipe in this territory due to s! 
age of Bessemer steel, desirable for smaller sizes 
pipe because of its welding qualities. The Repub 
Iron & Steel Co. temporarily suspended buttweld p 
duction for this reason. Line pipe demands in lapw 
sizes are enabling producers to uphold productio: 
the larger sizes. 

Scrap metals are “softer” throughout this t 
tory, melters having previously covered on their ' 
quirements. Prices are somewhat easier and he: 
melting scrap, for instance, is now offered at $1* 
compared with a recent high to consumers of $19 


An electric steam generator of the Kaelin Syst 
recently installed at the Laurentide Paper Co., 
menced operating April 21. Although only desig! 
for 25,000 kw., this boiler is averaging 34,000 kw 
is producing 100,000 lb. of steam per hour at 12 
pressure, according to an announcement by the FE! 
Furnace Construction Co., Philadelphia. Thi 
claimed to be the largest electric steam boiler ev 
built. The space occupied is very small compared w't! 
the existing fuel-fired boilers that it is replacing. 
saving in coal alone amounts to 150 tons per day. | 
boiler was constructed and installed by the Domi! 
Engineering Works, Montreal. One of these b 
was described in THE IRON AGE, March 23, 1922. 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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Plates Welded Pipe 








tank quality, base, per Ib...... ; 1.50¢. to 1.75¢ . 
; , Butt Weld 
Structural Material Steel Iron. 
iannels, etec..... vagee badges ce eares . -1.50c. to 1.75¢ _ Inches Black Galv Inches Black Galv. 
Ly ‘exes: a oe % to %......+ 3% +22% 
Iron and Steel Bars 4 to % 6@ ++; ee 36m 68S 
; Pea : . 2 le 65 50k, a 42h, 27% 
bars, DOM OG ies on bs dee dead .1.50c. to 1.75e. : ; a oe ‘ ; <i mae 
on bars, base, per Ib............ te 2.104 4 +++ 69 56% | 1 to 1ty 44% 2944 
* 449 ae ee 58 li, 
Hot-Rolled Flats Lap Weld 
e, per lb... eae TTL TY TCE Te P to 2.50c. . . : : e 201 4 
og Sere to 2.50 eas 64 o1% - o° omit 
se, per Ib... SIDIIIIIIIIINS 266! to 2bec. 2%. te € 68 By | 2% tos 42h. 29% 
ves i to & 65 1 ly to 12 40) b, Pe ly 
Cold-Finished Steels % to le 64 004g 
sh a base, per Ib ‘ 2 Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
é er Wie ‘ ‘ winec aie 3.65 
I fe: . x? ont ly : 7 Oly 33 6 to ®& + 41 bi ly 
Wire Products 1, to % 56 38% | & 3h1 23% 
BG, DOP MOMs iiss: hace eatk a Tatas . . $2.40 to $2.50 le a Ok % 21 IS Iy 
iin wire, base, per 100 Ib ae ; 2.25 4 67 rb ky l to lly 44) iL 
fence wire, base, per 100 Ib 2.25 1 to 1! 69 Ty 
d wire, base, per 100 Ib ae ; 9 75 ‘tn © 70 58 ky 
ed barbed, base, per 100 Ib 3.05 to 3.15 Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
zed staples, base, per keg . 3.05to 3.15 . a. ent » . 
sarbed wire, base, per 100 Ib 2.55 2.65 os ve 20° Ey oe oat 
staples, base, per keg ei ® 65 rt to 4 : 66 34 e” to 1 43% + 
: to , « ’ ' 
ated nails, base, per count keg 1.90 to 2.00 4% s ‘ bo 93% 4% — ‘ ae ad 
\ fence, carloads........ ..70% per cent off list a 12 61 3 is ° a 12 301 ! si. 
% to y 20 » : oO « , n 
: Bolts and Nuts . 2 To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
olts, small, rolled threads.65, 10 and 5 per cent off list creased by one point, with supplementary discounts of 5 and 
bolts, small, cut threads.....65 and 5 per cent off list 21, per cent 
volts, larger ¢ longer 55 5 per ce ff - ; \ 2 
er 9 ee . — onger......65 and 5 per cent off list Boiler Tubes 
ind shorter, rolled threads. .65 and 5 per cent off list , Lap Welded Steel ? Charcoal Troi 
d 60 and 5 per cent off list 1% in “6% 1M in ‘ ‘ 
ind larger sizes... 60 and 5 per cent off list ~ to 2% in 41 1 1% to 1% in ~. 
, 65 and 10 per cent Off list 2% to 3 in 2 2 to 2% in -") 
ts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads 3%4 to 13 in ms 2% to 3 in. 3 
60 and 10 to 60 per cent off list 3% to 4% in e 
tyle heads ; 20 per cent extra To large buyers of steel tubes a supplementary discount 
bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts. % xX 4 in of 5 per cent is allowed 
and shorter . ore 60 per cent off list Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
ind longer sizes 60 per cent off list 
d square or hex, blank nuts $4.75 off list Discounts on cold-drawn or hot-rolled tubes in ¢ irload 
ed nuts, tapped $4.75 off list lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow 
sq. or hex. nuts, blank $4.75 off list 1 in. 63 214 and 2% in 46 
t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped . $4.75 off list 1% and 1% in > 3 in » 
hed hex. nuts 1% in 36 41, to 4 in , 
ind — oo, fe SO. 10 and 5 per cent off list 2 and 2% in. 42 41, in. to 5 in 47 
zes, S. A 2 a8 oa I & : & . > f * 7 > 
80 and 3 tens to 80 and 2 tens per cent off list u,b ae S te i oo er at ee ee oe 
d larger, U. S. S 80 per cent off list , : ies Gh. Sine aa 1in r 
' L ! . t up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and lighter 
n package s 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list than standard gage to be sold at mechanical tube list and 
im bulk. s0, 10 10 and 0 per - nt off me discount Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take price 
oo sii = oe cent “7 ” of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage 
in carloads 5 c, to 3.25¢ rast ‘ 
less than 200 kegs 3.50c. to 3.75¢. base Tin Plate 
Y ‘ f standard co ' er D * DO : iD 
Upset Square and Hex. Head Cap Screws Standard cokes, per base box ee 
. 
1 unde S0 and 10 to 80, 10 and 16 per cent off list rerne Plate 
% in 80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list (Per package, 200-Ib.) 
Upset Set Screws i 2 ye on , , 
sill on 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off lis S-lb. coating ; . $9 30 25 Ib. coating I Cc $14 25 
og : 2 - i &-lb. coating I. ¢ 9.60 30-lb. coating I. ¢ 15.25 
1 in 80,10 and 5 to &5 per cent off list 15-Ib ating 1 C 11.80 25-Ib. coatine I. C 1a 9 
Villed Square and Hex. Cap Screws oi. COBSae : ‘ a on a 8 : 17 oF 
20-lb. coating I. ¢ 13.00 40-lb. coating I. ¢ 17.2 


75 and 10 to 80 per cent off list 
Villed Set Screws : Sheets 
.70, 10 and 10 per cent off list Blue Annealed 


Rivets Nos. 9 and 10 (base), per Ib ‘ ..40¢ 
] tural and ship rivets, base per 100 lb.. $2 - Jor Annealed. One Pass Cold Rolled 
er rivets,.base per 100 Ib . =.) No. 28 (base), per Ib iad 
ets vate abe 70, 10 and 10 off list 
. Galvanized 
Track Equipment No. 28 (base), per Ib 415 
16 in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib reererey: : 
n. and smaller, base. per 100 Ib ; 2.50 ie Tin-Mill Black Plate eves 
Q it and barge, base per 100 Ib 2 50 No. 28 (base), per lb ‘ ,. Ld5e 
ts, base, per 100 Ib eee S hou. wieata eB 3.00 Manufacturers have pamphlets, which can be had upon 
base, per 100 Ib a ai ; ae 1.75 application, giving price differentials for gage and extras for 
s, base, per 100 Ib Salona Pe kt Ce Ue L 2 40 length, width, shearing, et« 


Freight Rates 


rail freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, in carload lots, to points named, 
00 lb., are as follows: 








a, domestic. $0.36 Buffalo .. $0.295 Kansas City $0.815 Pacific Coast t 

a, export... 0.265 Cleveland 0.24 Kansas City (pipe) . Ge Pac. Coast, ship plates 

domestic... 0.: Detroit ‘ 0.325 St. Paul : 0.665 Birmingham 

export .... 0.255 Cincinnati 0.325 Omaha . 0.815 Memphis s 

domestic... 0.38 Indianapolis 0.345 Omaha (pipe) 0.77 Jacksonville, all rail 

CEPOL. ooo. 0.285 Chicago 0.38 Denver 1.35 Jacksonville, rail and 
lomestic . 0.405 St. Louis . 0.475 Denver (wire products) 1.415 Wee. asene 0.46 
export 0.285 New wWJrleans 0.57 


nimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 36,000 lb. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., while to 
Coast on all iron and steel products, except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On the latter item 
applies to a minimum of 50.000 Ib.. and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of a minimum of 
On shipments of wrought iron and steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the minimum carload 
b. On iron and steel items not noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular railroad 


‘ 


from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most steam- 
S. via the Panama Canal. are as follows: Pig iron, 55c.; ship plates, 75e.: ingot and muck bars, structural steel, 
wire products, including cut or wire nails, spikes and wire hoops, 75c.; sheets and tin plates, 60c. to 75c.; rods, wire 
ble and strands, $1: wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 75c.; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 75c.; over % in. in 


er, 214c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 40,000 Ib 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


America Still Buying Cleveland Iron—Fair Ex- 
port Inquiry—Tin Plate Soft—Continental 
Quotations 


(By Cable) 


LONDON ENGLAND, May 23. 

Negotiations in the engineering trades labor dis- 
pute are being continued. 

America is still buying Cleveland pig iron; one lot 
of 2000 tons was shipped to the Pacific Coast last week. 
Otherwise the market is dull and unchanged. Recent 
reductions of railroad rates have hardly affected pig 
iron. 

There is no improvement in hematite and little ex- 
port buying, which alone keeps the market alive. East 
Coast mixed numbers are weak. The foreign ore busi- 
ness is slow, owing to recent heavy importations at 
Tees. Bilbao Rubio is nominally 27s. ($5.99) ex-ship 
Tees, but without demand. Germany is purchasing 
fair quantities of low-grade Spanish ores. 

Improvement in finished steel is hampered by labor 
disturbances. There is a fair amount of export inquiry 
and some business is being done. Australia is buying 
plates and angles. South Africa is purchasing mining 
stores. Re-rolled rails, 14-lb., are being sold at £7 7%s. 
($32.75) f.o.b. 

Continental sales are increasing. China is buying 
merchant bars and plates. India has bought sheets 
and is inquiring for good quantities of Continental pig 
iron. Japan has bought merchant bars and galvanized 
wire. South America has purchased merchant bars. 

While Belgian merchant bars have been sold at £7 
15s. (1.54c. per lb.) f.o.b., less is acceptable. Belgian 
makers are offering large angles at £7 12%s. to £7 15s. 
(1.51c. to 1.54c. per lb.) f.o.b., for June to August de- 
livery. Hongkong specifications of Belgian sheets 
have been sold at £11 7s. (2.25c. per lb.) c.if. Belgian 
checker plates are being sold at £8 15s. (1.73c. per Jb.) 
f.o.b. French billets are being done at £6 15s. ($29.97) 
c.i.f. United Kingdom. 

Tin plate is easier on continued realizations. June 
delivery is being sold at 19'%s. ($4.25) basis, f.o.b. 
Makers generally are endeavoring to hold the price at 
19%s. ($4.33) basis, f.o.b., and curtailment of output 
is expected if values fall further. There is a fair ex- 
port demand but little business. Portuguese specifica- 


Secretary Hoover on Super-Power Develop- 
ment 


Secretary Hoover delivered a stirring appeal by 
radio telephone from Washington to the members of 
the National Electric Light Association assembled in 
convention last week at Atlantic City, to concentrate on 
their slogan, “Electrify America.” He said: 

The growing interconnection of existing power systems 
ind their reinforcement with larger centralized production 
inits will serve, probably, further to assure the productive in- 
dustries stability of their power to a degree of importance that 

in be compared only with the relation of our Federal 
Reserve system in stabilizing credit The increased appli- 
cation of electrical power to replace the innumerable small 
units of direct steam production not only becomes a great 
saving in human labor, a great assurance of continuity in 
operation and a great reduction in the waste of material, but 
it is also a great contribution to the lightening of manual 
labor. 

Asserting that the time is ripe for a great national 
program of super-power development, and that few ap- 
preciate the extent of the industrial revolution that 
may come from the 350 miles of transmission now well 
within economic possibilities, he declared that no en- 
gineer now despairs of developing transmission to the 
1000-mile radius. More and cheaper electric power over 
a wider area will insure the expansion of the electric 


tions are being sold at 37s. ($8.21), iron hoop: 
India, China and Japan are buying wasters, | 
is purchasing lights. The home trade is qu 
sizes being sold 19%s. ($4.25) f.o.t. and wa 
17s. ($3.77) basis, f.o.t. 

Galvanized sheets are quiet. Works quotat 
unchanged but merchant sellers of 24-gage ec: 
sheets in bundles are offering them at £15 10 
per lb.) f.0.b., without effecting sales. Japan 
ing for the usual specifications of black sheets, 
a meager proportion of the inquiries results i: 
India is buying small quantities. 

We quote per gross ton, except where o 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American e 
figured at $4.44 per £1, as follows: 





Durham coke, delivered £1 T7'%s.tofl 8s $6.11 t $ 
Cleveland No. 1lfoundry 4 15 21.09 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry 4 10 19.98 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 4 7% 19.43 
Cleveland No. 4 forge.. 4 2% to 4 5& 18.32 
Cleveland basic........ 1 10 19.98 
East Coast mixed..... 4 15 to 4 16 21.09 
Ferromanganese 15 #20 66.60 
Ferromanganese*® ..... 14 10 to 14 15 64.38 t 4 
Rails, 60 lb. and up.... 717% to 910 34.97 
OS wey << - to 8 0 31.08 t 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

TOM «a's: ep atkatece i ae 32.7 
Tin plates, base box... 0 19 to 019% 4.22 

C. pe 

Ship plates .. ieikwcw. cae oe to10 10 1.83 t 
Boiler plates oat a to14 0 2.68 
eer ; Seite: nee toll 0 1.8§ 
Channels ere er oe er 8 15 to 10 5 Zt 
BOGIES 5.0 ccs (awakes. ae to10 0 1.6 
Round bars, % to 3 in. 9 10 to 10 10 l 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g. 15 15 to16 0 3 
Binck @neets ....ncwss 2 0 to12 5 2.38 te 
Steel hoops fawatetcn: ma |S &12 5° 2.38 & 43° 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

i A eee ws oe 215 4.66 
Cotton ties, Indian speci- 

oS) er 15 0 2.97 


*Export price. 
Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports, 
Delivery as Specified 


No. 3 foundry pig iron: 


Belgium, June ... . £4 15s. to £4 17148. $21.09 to $21. 
Luxemburg, June 4 12% 20.54 
France, June ...esss 412% 20.54 
Merchant bars C. per I 
Belgium, June, July. 7 15 1.54 
Luxemb’g, June, July 8&8 7% to 8& 10 1.66 te 
Germany, July, Aug § 0 to § 10 1.59 to 
France, June, July S 10 to 8 15 1.68 te 
Joists (beams): 
France, June, July 7 15 to 4.4 1.54 ft 
Belgium, June, July 7 7% 1.46 
Luxemb’g, June, July 7 10 to 8 6 1.49 te 
Large angles 
Belgium, June, July 
Aug : ; 712% to 7 15 1 4 
3/16-in. plate 
Germany, July. Aug. 9 5 1.83 
Belgium, June, July, 
Aug ’ gol § 0 1.59 


steel and non-ferrous melting industries. These 
made rapid strides against high cost of power, but ther¢ 
are many cases where electricity as a fuel for melting 
would now be employed, were its use made more adva! 
tageous. 


Complaint of Buffalo Companies Being Heard 


her 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—Hearings were begun 
to-day before Examiner Jewell of the Interstate © 
merce Commission in connection with the compla 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. and other Buffalo iro? 
steel producers against rates on coal and coke to 
Buffalo district, which they allege are out of proportio! 
to rates on ore to interior furnaces. Lower coa! ‘ 
coke rates and the establishing of minimum rates 
ore are being asked by the Buffalo producers. Inter 
iron and steel producers maintain that ore rates s! 
be reduced and that they are not related to coal 
and also that ore rates are not relatively lower 
fuel rates. 


mY). 


A1U 
rates 


than 


f+ 


The May meeting of the Washington Chapter ©! 
American Society for Steel Treating, Monday evening, 
May 22, was addressed by Haakon Styri, director 
research S. K. F. Laboratories, Philadelphia, on “Prep: 
aration and Heat Treatment of Ball Bearing Stee!s 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


opper, New York Straits Lead Zinc 
“~-——,__ Tin —_—- — 
Electro- New New St New St. 
Ma Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
13.37% 13.12% 30.75 5.50 5.25 5.45 5.10 
13.37% 13.12% 31.12% 5.60 5.35 5.47% 5.12% 
13.50 1: 31.37% 5.65 5.40 5.4744 5.121 
13.62% 1% acne 5.65 5.40 5.47% 5.12% 
13.75 13 31.00 >. 70 5.45 5.50 5.15 
13.87% 1: » 30.75 5.70 5.45 5.50 15 





ery quotation 


New York 
NEW YORK, May 23. 
vity pervades most of the markets and the price 
y is higher. Copper is strong after a consider- 


ivance. Buying of tin has been spasmodic with 
steady. Lead is becoming scarce and higher. 
Th market is the quietest with prices advancing 


(opper.—Demand for copper both for domestic and 

consumption continues heavy and large sales 

are reported in the past week. Not only have domestic 

rs been liberal buyers, but sales for foreign 

ption, particularly to Germany, France and the 

ast, have maintained a steady expansion. As a 

electrolytic copper has advanced until the mini- 

June-July delivery has reached 13.87%4c., de- 

or 13.67%4c., refinery, an advance of %c. in the 

There are predictions of a 14c., delivered, 

before the end of the week. While the forgoing 

ns are the minimum there are some sellers ask- 

m %&e. to 4c. higher. Lake copper is sympa- 
illy strong at 13.87%c., delivered. 


L 
VCCKR,. 


Tin.—With the exception of one day, the market 

for Straits tin has been quiet. On Wednesday, May 18, 

nly active day, about 400 to 500 tons was sold, 

with dealers the principal buyers. The majority of this 

nt at 3le. with the price worked up to 31.12%c. at 

On other days transactions have been moderate 

the price tendency fairly steady. Yesterday, May 

London market declined, losing all the gain 

ered the latter part of the previous week. This 

is explained as due to the statement that ship- 

> from the Straits Settlement for May would be 

e as 6500 tons and this condition was further 

phasized by lack of buying on this side. The quota- 

to-day for spot Straits tin was 30.75c., New York, 

with light sales. The London market stood to-day at 

1149 15s. for spot standard, £151 5s. for future stand- 

nd £152 15s. for spot Straits, all about £3 per 

elow the price on Friday, May 19, and about £1 

less than the quotations yesterday, May 22. 

\rrivals thus far this month have been 3460 tons, with 

hoo tons reported afloat. Sales of about 175 tons of 

Banea tin are reported here at about lc. per lb. under 
e of Straits tin. 


The 
the 


l.ead.—The market is very strong and active. 
interest made two advances in its price 
eek, one of 10 points to 5.35¢., New York, and 
ther of 15 points to 5.50c., New York, the last 
ng made on May 18. The outside market had 
ly exceeded these quotations and has been ad- 
ng continuously since, until to-day lead for June 
ry by independents is quoted at 5.45c. to 5.50c., 
s, or 5.70c., New York. The feature of the mar- 

the scarcity of prompt delivery metal. 


/inc.—Sales of prime Western for May-June de- 
continue moderately active both to galvanizers 
‘ass producers. Quotations have increased slightly 
prime Western for early delivery is quoted at 
St. Louis, or 5.50c.. New York, with the tendency 
‘d. Brass special has sold on the basis of 5.17%c., 
lis, for prime Western. Although consumption 

rger than production there are still the high-cost 
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stocks available which some time ago were written 
down in inventories and from which fairly liberal with- 
drawals are constantly being made for delivery to con- 
sumers as the price of the new output increases. With 
ore advancing continually there is claimed to be little 
margin of profit at $30 per ton for the ore. However, 
the general tone of the market is strong and higher 
prices are confidently expected, 5.50c., St. Louis, being 
predicted. 

Antimony.—The market is quiet and wholesale lots 
for early delivery are quoted at 5.37%c., New York, 
duty paid. 

Aluminum.—Because of the possibility of an im- 
port duty there has been some activity in this market, 
resulting in sales of moderate size. The leading inter- 
est continues to quote virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent 
pure, for early delivery in wholesale lots of not less 
than 15 tons, at 19c. to 19.10c. f.o.b. plant, with the 
same grade obtained from importers at 17.75c. to 
18c., New York, duty paid. 


“ys 
Chicago 

May 23.—Advances have teen registered in copper 
and lead. There has been a healthy demand for the 
former metal and a good volume of buying but the lead 
market has risen in sympathy with an advance by the 
leading producer rather than as the result of any un- 
usual demand. Other metals are firm with prices un- 
changed. We quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 14c.; 
tin, 32.50c.; lead, 5.55c.; spelter, 5.20c.; antimony, 7.25c., 
in less than carload lots. On old metals we quote: 
Copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.25c.; 
copper bottoms, 8c.; red brass, 7.75c.; yellow. brass, 
6.25c.; lead pipe, 4c.; zinc, 2.75¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 20c.; 
tin foil, 22.50c.; block tin, 25c.; all buying prices for less 
than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


May 23.—The lead market is firm, due to the 25c. 
advance made by the largest producer, 5.25c. to 5.50c., 
carlots, against 5.12%c. the previous week. Slab zinc is 
firm at 5.15¢c., against 5.02c. to 5.05c. the previous 
week. On old materials we quote: Light brass, 3.50c.; 
heavy red brass and light copper, 7c.; heavy yellow 
brass, 4c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 7.50c.; zinc, 
2c.; pewter, 15c.; tin foil, 16c.; tea lead, 2c.; aluminum, 


9e. 


Railroad Equipment Business 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has let 1500 box 
ears 200 refrigerator cars and 30 passenger coaches 
to the American Car & Foundry Co., 300 flat cars to 
the General American Car Co., and 500 automobile cars 
to the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 


The American Refrigerator Transit Co. has ordered 
2000 refrigerator cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 

The Union Refrigerator Transit Co. has ordered 
350 refrigerator cars and 150 underframes from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. The Belt Railway, Chi- 
cago, has bought 100 hopper cars of 55 tons capacity 
from the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. 

The inquiry of the Missouri Pacific for 2000 auto- 
mobile cars is still pending. 

The Illinois Central is inquiring for repairs on 4000 
freight cars, largely of the gondola type. 


The first heat was recently taken from the furnaces 
of the Kokomo Malleable Iron Works, Kokomo, Ind., 
and the plant is expected to continue in steady opera- 
tion. The Kokomo company is owned by Kokomo and 
Wabash capital and its officers and directors are also 
officers of the Service Motor Truck Co. of Wabash and 
the Haynes Automobile Co. of Kokomo. The company 
was organized some two years ago, but the construc- 
tion of the plant was interrupted by the business de- 
pression. Recently, however, construction work was 
resumed and the building was pushed to completion. 
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38 locomotive cranes and recently purchased fo 
from shipyards and other companies 16 used 
tive cranes of various types. 


Sueenaancececnccansnes 
Peaneecaengnsecesesainn 





See ee nee ee V. L. Fixen, Chicago district manager | p 
Turner Co., consulting engineer, Minneapolis 
: William Hutton Blauvelt has resigned his posi- come associated with MacLeod & Smith, cont 
anal tion with the Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and Duluth, Minn. 
has opened an office as consulting engineer in the David B. Rushmore, chief engineer of the po 
| Equitable Building, 120 Broad- mining department of the General Electric ( 
4 way, New York. He will give been appointed to the staff of consulting engi: 
: special attention to the car- the company. His promotion is to enable 
bonization of fuels and to devote his time more fully to general eng 
allied subjects. Mr. Blauvelt problems. He is succeeded by K. A. Pauly. 
has been connected for ne Dr. Charles Edward A. Winslow has been a; 
” ance? with the Semet-Solvay health supervisor of the Safety Institute of A 
; and Solvay process companies He will give particula 
and has taken a prominent tion to factory probl 
ch part in the development of the industrial hygiene and 
| * by-product coke industry in tion generally. It is 
d this country. He has had a pose of the Institute to 
broad experience in the car- in New York a perma: 
bonization of coal, production tional museum of safet 
7 gif of gas for domestic and indus- exhibits dealing with 
¥ trial purposes, the recovery of ventilation, dust remo. 
: by-products and the general tory seating and other « 
: utilization of fuels. The first of safety and personal 
éot important installation of by- in industrial work. T 
oe “es ves ; and graphic illustrat 
brought to this. country and rial which can be car 
put into operation under his direction in the earlier factory to factory. Dr. W 
years of his association with the Solvay companies. slow will supervise 
Stewart Scrimshaw, manager of industrial relations branch of the work. H 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, and for- graduate of the Massa 
merly State supervisor of apprenticeship, has been en- Institute of Technology 
gaged by Marquette University, Milwaukee, to super- DR. C. BE. A. WINSLOW now professor of public healt! 
vise the engineering co-operative students and co-ordi- in the Yale School of M« 
. nate their experience in the industries with their aca- Mark Fenton, industrial commissioner of th 
; demic work in the college. He retains his connections Memphis, Tenn., Chamber of Commerce, has been 
. with the Kearney & Trecker interests, although devot- elected vice-president and general manager of the New 
ing the major part of his time to collegiate activities. [Industries Co., Youngstown, Ohio, which recently com- 
Mr. Scrimshaw departed May 20 for Europe to make pleted rebuilding of the Youngstown & Austintown 
special observations in educational and industrial sub- branch of the Erie railroad, making additional indus 
® jects. He will assume his duties at Marquette Sept. 1. trial sites available. 
» Following a meeting of the board of directors of Carl G. Schluederberg, who was recently « 
the General Electric Co., in New York May 16, C. president of the American Electrochemical Sox 
A. Coffin retired as chairman and was succeeded by executive assistant to the manager of the 
?" . Owen D. Young, long associated with the company department of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ‘ 
as vice-president. The position of president was East Pittsburgh, Pa. He was graduated fron 
s filled by the election of Gerard Swope, president School of Electrical Engineering, Cornell Univ: 
International General Electric Co., succeeding E. W. in 1902 and in that year entered the employ 
tice, Jr., who requested to be allowed to devote his Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. After completing 
» entire energies to the further upbuilding of the scien- the company’s college graduate apprenticeship 
tific, engineering, and technical phases of the com- he was assigned to the Pittsburgh office in charg 
pany’s work. He will become honorary chairman of supply sales. In 1905 he took up research work 
the board. Anson W. Burchard, long vice-president, electrochemical lines and also entered upon postg! 
was elected vice-chairman of the board. J. R. Love- uate work at Cornell University, which i 108 
joy, vice-president in charge of sales, was elected a awarded him a degree of Doctor of Philosovhy 
director, as was also G. F. Morrison, vice-president. degree in chemistry. After spending some time ab: 
i ai , on special investigation he became associated with 
Dr. Tobias Dantzig has resigned as_ research : ‘ ; ; a eon 
« Safe ; the Carnegie Steel Co. in metallurgical work and later 
. engineer of SKF Industries, Inc., to engage in consult- ae Tin} . Co. an sheanael Gnd te 
ing work, specializing in bearing problems and math- pre with the ( nited Coal | wee preareeter yer me 
. ematical research of an engineering character. His a Latigeet rnd charge of _— — a. 
offices are at 1109 Canadian Pacific Building, New &'°UP o coal companies in the Pittsburgh d Aas 
York In 1910. Mr. Schluederberg returned to the Westing 
7 house Electric & Mfg. Co. He is the autho a 
Lester P. Lane has joined the sales staff of the number of articles covering original researc} K 
* Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., handling tin plate and electrochemical activities and developments 
4 and hot and cold rolled strip steel. D. M. Howell has become associated with 
Stewart M. Marshall, of Perin, Marshall & Estep, Lipsitz Co., Inc., iron and steel brokers and d 
consulting engineers, New York, has left India and is Chelsea, Mass. 
returning to the United States by way of England. Harry Brown has tendered his resignatio A 
Phillip T. King, 30 Church Street, New York, has ‘irector and as technical manager of the Bet! 
been appointed New York district manager for the Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd. He leaves 
. Bedford Foundry & Machine Co., Alliance, Ohio, to ¢Xtended vacation, 
handle sales of electric overhead traveling cranes. M. M. Wyckoff, formerly engineer, const! 
Mr. King was for a number of years with J. N. superintendent and general purchasing agent fo! \ 
Kinney, 30 Church Street, selling the overhead cranes Gillespie Co., has organized the Wyckoff Engi 
of the Bedford company and Ohio locomotive cranes. Corporation, 56 West Forty-fifth Street, New Yo 
In January 1921, he resigned to engage in business for the general practice of engineering, contracting, 0U!'\* 
himself, dealing in used locomotive and overhead ing; purchase, sales and efficiency engineering; repo" 
cranes. In the past 13 months he has disposed of appraisals and investigations. 
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ray M. Taylor, for a number of years in the 
pittsburgh office, Hickman Williams & Co., Inc., re- 
‘ly was transferred to the Philadelphia office of the 
pany. 
hn H. Siebert, formerly associated with Carnegie 
Si Co. has become a member of the sales force of 
man Williams & Co., Inc., in its Pittsburgh office. 
renzo C. Dilks, has resigned as vice-president of 
George A. Fuller Co., New York, having completed 
iilding of a shipyard and a number of 9600-ton 
ships at Wilmington, N. C. Mr. Dilks was for- 
general manager of sales, the Eastern Steel 
Pottsville, Pa., and later president Milliken 
thers Incorporated, Milliken, N. Y. 
rank Gibbons has been appointed district sales 
iver of the Cleveland district for the Central Steel 
Massillon, Ohio, with offices at 904 Swetland 
ve, Cleveland. He goes into the Cleveland dis- 
from the general offices of the company at Mas- 
where he has been connected with the sales 
irtment for a number of years. He will handle 
on the entire line of Central steel products, in- 
ng alloy steels, high finished sheet steel and hot 
strip steel. 
George W. Way has joined the sales force of the 
Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., and will 
ated in the Detroit district. He was previously 
the Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., 
ng there 13 years. Later he was with the Car- 
Steel Co. and the Cromwell Steel Co., Cleveland, 
ming general manager of sales of the latter com- 
For the past year he has been Detroit district 
ger for the Electric Alloy Steel Co., Youngstown, 


\. B. Dickson, vice-president Midvale Steel & Ord- 
e Co., who has been in a New York hospital for the 
t two or three weeks, is much improved and is ex- 
ted to return to his office at an early day. 
Frank Gibbons has been appointed Cleveland dis- 
t sales manager for the Central Steel Co., Massillon, 
which has established an office at 904 Swetland 
He has been connected with the sales depart- 
t of the company’s general offices. 
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Fraseenaens 


GRAND SKINNER, founder and president the 

er Engine Co., Erie, Pa., and who was respon- 

for many of the improvements and refinements 
found in the steam engine of to-day, died at 
bridge Springs, Pa., May 9, following several years 

or health incident to advancing age. He was born 
leville, Madison County, N. Y., May 23, 1845, 

hus at the time of his death lacked only two weeks 

ing attained the age of 77 years. He learned 

ide of machinist in the plant of Wood, Tabor & 

M Co., Eaton, N. Y., manufacturer of steam en- 
' which his uncle, Allan Wood, was president. 
picked up the trade of tool making in that 

nd in the tool room of the Remington Arms 
Co., Illion, N. Y. In 1871 Mr. Skinner began the 
icture of steam engines at Chittenango, N. Y., 
later established himself at Erie, Pa. 
he formed a partnership with Thomas Wood, 
the firm name of Skinner & Wood, which con- 
ntil 1883. In 1885 the business was incorporated 
Skinner Engine Co., with Mr. Skinner as presi- 
He was credited with developing the steam-tight 
nd was the inventor of the universal unaflow 
with which he combined a new design of aux- 
xhaust valve placed away from the hot steam- 
ends of the cylinder to avoid thermal losses. 
f his patents are on improved designs of unaflow 
his latest effort having been a design to com- 
for errors in valve timing induced by longi- 
cylinder expansion in large unaflow engines. 
the advent of the high-speed automatic engine 
that improved means of lubrication were de- 
and he invented an automatic oiling system 


years 
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which delivered oil to all bearings, filtered it, and sepa- 
rated it from any entrained water that might leak into 
the engine frame through the stuffing boxes. It is be- 
lieved that this was the first self-contained oiling sys- 
tem consisting of a pump, filter and water separator 
to be placed on a steam engine. Many of his inventions 
related to improvements in the design of steam engines, 
and with the advent of the alternating current machine 
he helped to solve the difficulty in obtaining parallel 
operation of two machines by inventing an electric 
synchronizing governor which would allow the speed of 
the engine to be changed by remote control. The per- 
sonnel of the Skinner Engine Co. will remain the same 
as it has been for the last five years since Mr. Skinner’s 
retirement from active business. Since that time the 
active management of the business has been in charge 
of his son, A. D. Skinner, who has been closely asso- 
ciated with his father during the last thirty years in 
the development and conduct of the business. 

FRANK D. CHRISCADEN, assistant sales manager 
Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Mich., died May 15. 

JOHN J. BRUCE, president of the John J. Bruce 
Foundry Co., Cincinnati, died at his residence in that 
city on May 16. Mr. Bruce was 70 years old and had 
been in business in Cincinnati for 31 years. He was 
born in Canada in 1852. He was an active member 
in practically all organizations of a social and civic 
character. He is survived by two sons, Charles, vice- 
president of the foundry company, and Lafayette, liv- 
ing in Mansfield, Ohio. 

F. J. SACKETT, vice-president of the C. R. Talbott 
Co., iron and steel merchants, Cincinnati, died at his 
residence in that city on May 17. Mr. Sackett had 
been associated with C. R. Talbott in the steel business 
for the past 30 years and when the present company 
was incorporated, was elected vice-president. 

GuSTAF LUNDBERG, well known as an importer of 
Swedish iron, died at his home, Brookline, Mass., May 
11, after an illness that had confined him to his home 
for more than three months. Mr. Lundberg was born 
at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1853, and was educated there. 
Coming to the United States in 1872, he immediately 
became associated with the business of importing 
Swedish iron, and continued prominent in that line 
uninterruptedly to the time of his death. For a period 
of 50 years he was favorably known to large consumers 
and handlers of iron and steel, having had dealings 
with the leading houses of the United States and 
Canada. Aside from the business above mentioned he 
was appointed by the King of Denmark in July, 1895, 
Danish consul for the district comprising all the New 
England States, and acted in that capacity up to the 
date of his death. He was appointed a Knight of the 
Royal Order of Dannebrog in 1910, and subsequently 
in 1921 was selected as Kommander. 


The Graham Bolt & Nut Co., Pittsburgh, which 
succeeded the Graham Nut Co. on May 1, has elected 
the following officers: Harry C. Graham, president; 
Chas. J. Graham, vice-president; Chas. W. Gray, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


COMING MEETINGS 


June 


~~ 


American 
and 7 
Cc. FB 


Association of Engineers. June 5. 6 
Annual meeting, Salt Lake City Secretary, 
Draver, 05 State Building. Chicago 


American Boller Manufacturers Association. 
June 5, 6 and 7 Annual meeting, Buckwood Inn, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. Secretary, H. N. Covell, 

Dikeman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 

American Foundrymen'’s Association. June 5 


to 9% Annual meeting and exhibition Rochester, 
N. Y¥ Secretary, C. E. Hoyt, 140 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 


American Railway Association. June 14 to 21. 
Annual meeting Atlantic City, N. J. (Formerly 
the Master Car Builders and Association of Master 
Mechanics.) 


American Society for Testing Materials. June 
26 to 29 Annual meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, C. L. Warwick, 1315 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
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INVESTIGATION OF STEEL MERGER 


(Continued from page 1452) 


committee consisting of George F. Downs, president, 
Ogden L. Mills, John H. Hammond and H. G. Dalton, 
directors, to conduct these negotiations. Mr. Taylor 
stated that the first suggestion of a merger of Bethle- 
hem and Lackawanna was made two years ago, but 
that the matter lay dormant until last December, when 
active negotiations were begun. 

Mr. Taylor admitted that discussions of a merger 
of Bethlehem and Lackawanna also involved the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co., but he denied having talked 
with Mr. Grace of Bethlehem Steel Corporation regard- 
ing a possible merger of eight or nine companies. Mr. 
Taylor disclosed the details of the merger plan, which 
have already been published, whereupon Mr. Unter- 
myer demanded a copy of the agreement of sale en- 
tered into. Mr. Taylor said it was in the hands of his 
counsel, Mr. Kitchel, and Mr. Untermyer called upon 
the latter to produce it. After some argument it was 
finally agreed that the paper would be put in evidence 
at a later session before the committee. “If it is only 
a scrap of paper we are entitled to it and we want it,” 
said Mr. Untermyer. 

Mr. Taylor stated that the Lackawanna plant has 
produced as much as 1,200,000 tons of all steel products 
in a year and that its maximum annual output of rails 
has reached 600,000 tons. He was not clear as to the 
rail-making capacity of the Bethlehem plants, saying 
that he had never considered Bethlehem as a rail mill. 
Mr. Taylor said that he had not personally inspected 
the Bethlehem properties before recommending the 
merger to the Lackawanna stockholders, but that offi- 
cials of his company, as well as engineers and other 
experts, had made exhaustive investigations. 

The witness stated that there was some discussion 
over minor details, but that in the main the agreement 
for the Bethlehem-Lackawanna merger was reached 
without great difficulty. He said the transaction was 
to be closed as soon as possible and that meanwhile 
there were to be no dividends paid on Lackawanna 
stock and no stock dividends on Bethlehem stock. 

Mr. Taylor stated that he did not know about the 
practical workings of the steel business and that George 
F, Downs, president of Lackawanna, should be called 
upon for such information. 

After Mr. Taylor was excused, the Lockwood com- 
mittee took up other matters with the understanding 
that the steel investigation would be pursued on Mon- 
day when all of the steel men who had gone to Wash- 
ington would have returned to New York. 


Newton Steel Co.’s New Sheet Mills 


Directors of the Newton Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, have recommended to stockholders the building 
of six additional sheet mills at its plant in Newton 
Falls, Trumbull county, now consisting of 10 units, 
fully electrically driven. The additional mills would 
increase the company’s annual productive capacity to 
approximately 96,000 tons of finished product. “Direc- 
tors believe that by the addition of these six mills, 
with the increase in tonnage derived therefrom, a 
saving will be effected in our costs and also place the 
company in a better position to take care of the needs 
of its customers,” states President E. F. Clark. 

Leif Lee, consulting engineer, Youngstown, designed 
the units and will supervise their installation. 

To finance the expansion, directors have recom- 
mended a bond issue of $750,000, ample to cover the 
new construction, and a special meeting of share- 
holders has been called for May 31 to ratify the action. 
For some time, the company has been receiving bids 
on equipment and is ready to proceed with the work 
as soon as it is formally approved by the stock- 
holders. 

Arrangements have been completed for the financ- 
ing. The bonds will constitute a first lien on the real 
estate, plant and equipment, amounting to about one 
third of the plant value, but will in no way affect its 
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current assets. On account of provisions of th 
pany’s preferred stock, it is necessary to secure cop. 
sent of 75 per cent of the preferred stockholders, rep. 
resenting at least 75 per cent of the outstanding py, 
ferred. 
Shareholders are also requested to appr. 
increase in the preferred stock to the ext 
$1,000,000. The company’s present capitalizat; 
sists of $1,000,000 preferred and $2,000,000 ¢ 
Of the former, $705,000 has been issued and $1. 
of the common. 


om- 


e- 


New Quigley Pulverized Coal Company 


The pulverized fuel department of the Quivley 
Furnace Specialties Co. has lately been operated as the 
Quigley Fuel Systems Department of Hardinge (o. 
Inc. This pulverized fuel business has now been in 
corporated as the Quigley Fuel Systems, Inc., wit! 
eral offices at 26 Cortlandt Street, New York. Wm. 
H. Baker is president; W. O. Renkin, managi er 
gineer and L. W. Marso represents the comp: 
the Pittsburgh district. The new company is in 
dent of the Hardinge Co., although Mr. Bak 
tinues as vice-president and consulting engine 
the Hardinge Co. 

The new company is completing what it claims is 
the largest installation of powdered coal in the world 
at the steel works of Societe Anonyme Ougree-Ma: 
haye, at Liege, Belgium. It is believed that this | 
will give a great impetus to the use of pulverized fu 
throughout Europe. 


Furnace Complaint Discussed 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—Holding that it had not 
proved its claim regarding allowance of 86c. per cai 
made by trunk lines to it for spotting services, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last Wednesday 
handed down a decision dismissing the complaint of the 
Stewart Furnace Co., Sharon, Pa. The complainant 
alleged that this amount was less than the cost of 
service and asked for reparation on shipments made 
in the past and an increased allowance for the future. 
The report, prepared by Commissioner Aitchison, 
criticised the loaded-car basis used in arriving at the 
cost of service performed between the carriers’ inte! 
changes and loading and unloading points within the 
plant of the complaining company, whose engines and 
crews are used in performing the service. 


Bristol Co. in Radio Field 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., makers ef the 
Bristol recording instruments and a steel belt lacing, 
has entered the radio apparatus market with what 
calls the audiphone, an instrument for amplifying 
sounds, as for receiving radio concerts, speeches }) 
wireless and the like. Anyone acquainted with the 
researches under way for some years at the labora 
tories of the Bristol company to develop a loud speaker 
for use with the talking motion pictures developed by 
William H. Bristol, president of the company, will not 
be surprised at the offer of the new instrument 
commercial basis. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has 
recently taken the following orders for hydro electri 
equipment: Two 4000-hp. single vertical turbines 
operate under a 52 ft. head at 164 r.p.m., with com 
crete spiral casings for the L. E. Myers Co., Chicago, 
to be erected for the Lake Superior District Power 0. 
in its Big Falls, Wis., development of the Flambeau 
river; one 11,500-hp. single vertical turbine to operate 
under a 260 ft. head at 360 r.p.m., with cast iron sp!ra 
casing for the Northern New York Utilities ©. 
Watertown, N. Y., and one 8200-hp. single horizonta’ 
turbine to operate under a 320 ft. head at 514 r.p.™ 
for the Portland Railway Light & Power Co., Portian¢, 
Ore. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 


MMM A 


{LLINOIS CENTRAL ISSUES LIST 


Railroad Inquiries at Chicago for 58 Machine 


Tools—Other Lists Expected 


Demand for Metalworking Equipment Continues 
to Show Slight Improvement 


[he Illinois Central has added an inquiry for 58 
machine tools to several railroad lists now pending. 
This, together with the recent inquiries of the Santa 
Fe and other roads at Chicago, forms a considerable 

ime of prospective railroad buying in that market. 

the East the inquiry of the Western Maryland 
Railroad for about 20 machines is still pending, but 
action is expected shortly. The inquiry of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for a larger number of machines 
‘for estimating purposes” is believed to be a forerun- 

if extensive buying by that road, which has pur- 
1ased very few new machines in the past few years. 
(he New York Central has an extensive list of tool 
requirements, but will month to 
month as finances are provided. 


probably buy from 


New York 


NEw YORK, May 23 
4 ugh buying of machine stil) in 
the improvement noted the past two or three weeks 
Orders are mostly for one or two machines, there 
in absence of large inquiries. More activity in the 
id field is expected soon. It is understood that the 
York Central will begin buying. Its machine 
irements are said to be quite large, but purchases 
bably be made from month to month rather than at 
The inquiries of the Pennsylvania Railroad, re 
last week, cover a large number of tools, and though 
| states that the quotations received are for estimat 
oses only, it is believed that these inquiries are a 
r of buying by that road during the 


too!s is moderate 


Y 


soon 


large next 


nths 


e order of the Railroad Labor Board that railroads 
“farm out’? to other companies repair work that 

would be done in their own shops is acceded to by 

t is probable that the railroad shops will require 

w equipment than would otherwise have been the 

rhe Western Maryland is expected to close shortly 


ecent inquiry for about 20 machines. 


Urban Motion Pictures Corporation, Irvington, N. J., 
nto production soon, having recently purchased a 
of machines for the manufacture of a motion 
ichine. 


fields 
week, transactions 
improvement The 
sales in weeks of 
ton locomotive cranes in the Middle Western terri- 
i the Industrial Works has closed sales on four loco- 
Sellers are now of the 


electric overhead and hand crane 
been particularly active the past 


tive distinct 


power 


show a 
Engineering Co. 


cranes 


reports two 


ranes of various capacities 
that the greater part of the large number of used 
e cranes that have been in the market, have been 
of to users, a small fraction being in the hands of 


In electric overhead traveling cranes, one new 
has appeared the past week from Okura & Co.., 
calling for bids on two 15-ton, 20-ft. span and 


57-ft. 9-in. span overhead traveling cranes for 

Japan. <A preliminary inquiry is reported to be 
irket for bids on a large number of 3-ton and 5-ton, 
n, double I-beam cranes from the Philadelphia dis- 
e 46 electric winches, which the city of New York, 
ent of Docks, has had under consideration for 


+ 
} 
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It is to the railroad field that the machine-tool trade 
is looking for real stimulus. There is an improvement 
in the demand from industrial companies, particularly 
the automotive industries, but the market still is far 
from active. 

If railroads were to buy the tools they are known 
to need for the complete rehabilitation of their shops, 
many of which are now poorly equipped with anti- 
quated machines, the effect upon the mcahine-tool trade 
would be decidedly beneficial. 

The Ford Motor Co. has purchased five planers from 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, is inquiring for several machines to replace 
those recently destroyed by fire. The American Steel 
& Wire Co. at Cleveland has bought 25 butt welding 
machines. 


a Cleveland dealer. 


Demand continues fairly active for automatic screw 


machinery for making automobile parts and radio 


equipment. 


(Ohio) Board of Education has 
rejected bids for 34 metalworking and woodworking 


The Youngstown 


machines for school use and will advertise for new 
bids. 
Stapleton, S. I for several months, will probably be open 
for bids in about one month 

Among recent sales are: Industrial Works, a 12%-ton 
40-ft. boom locomotive crane to Twohy Brothers, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., a 25-ton, 50-ft boom crane to the Whitney 
Brothers Co., Superior, Wis., a 40-ton, 65-ft. boom locomotive 
crane to the Great Lakes Towing Co., for use in Ohio 
Charles F. Peene, Yonkers, N. Y., has purchased a used 


Orton & Steinbrenner locomotive crane of 20-tons capacity 
70-ft boom 
The Department of Public Works, Municipal Building, 


New York, wilk take bids at once for a one-story automobile 
service and repair shop on Madison Street for municipal cars 
and 


trucks. 
The New 
New York, 
house, 25 x 
$200,000 


York Edison Co., 130 East Fifteenth Street, 
is having plans prepared for a one-story power 
100 ft., on East Thirty-second Street, to 
equipment. William Whitehill, 


cost 


with Buckley New- 


hall Building, Sixth Avenue and Forty-first Street, is en- 
gineer. 

M. Wasserman, Inc., 4406 Sixteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
manufacturer of pipe, plumbing equipment, etc., is taking 
bids for a new two-story shop to cost about $50,000. Seelig 


& Finkelstein, 44 Court Street, are architects. 


May 16, 


Keuka Industries, 


Fire destroyed a 


Inc., 


portion of the 
Hammondsport, N. Y., 
and with 


plant of the 
manufacturer 
of automobile estimated at 


about $22,000. 


motors parts, loss 


The Royal Metal & Century Silver Works, Inc., 

York, has been organized to take over and consolidate 
Royal Metal Box Co., 423 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, and the 
Century Polishing Works, 247 Centre Street, New York 
Operations will be continued at the two plants and extensions 
are planned 


New 
the 


The General Optical Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., will com- 
mence the immediate erection of an addition to its plant 
to cost close to $25,000. 

The Beith & Reilly Co., 2475 Third Avenue, New York, 


plumbing equipment and supplies, has plans under way for 
the erection of a new three-story building, 100 x 100 ft., at 
Lincoln Avenue and 137th Street, to cost about $120,000, 
including equipment. John P. Boyland, 120 East Fordham 
Street, is architect. 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., will re- 
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move its electric controller manufacturing department from 
its main plant to the Erie, Pa., works. Work will commence 
at once on an addition to the Banner Electric Division of 
the National Lamp Works of the company, at Youngstown, 
Ohio, estimated to cost about $75,000. 


The Wheeling Corrugating Co., 16 Desbrosses Street, 
New York, a subsidiary of the Whitaker-Glessner Co., has 
plans under way for a six-stdry building, 120 x 140 ft., at 
Van Dam and Nott avenues, Long Island City, for an 
Eastern factory branch William Higginson, 15 Park Row, 
is architect. 

The Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey, 25 Broadway, New 
York, will build a one-story addition, 60 x 200 ft., to its 
refinery, at Constable Hook, Bayonne, N. J., to be equipped 
as an oil separator department. Tucker & Lewis, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York, are engineers 


The Wilson Maeulen Co 383 Concord Avenue, New 
York, has recently purchased machine tools to take care of 
increased production of the Rockwell direct reading hard- 


ness tester 


Plans are being prepared for a three-story junior high 
and vocational school, 200 x 300 ft., at javonne, N. J., 
estimated to cost about $400,000 Donald G. Anderson, 651 
Broadway, is architect. 


Fire, May 16, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Tidewater Oil Co., 11 Broadway, New York, at Bayonne, 
N. J., with loss estimated at about $750,050, including equip- 
ment, tanks, etc 


A vocational department will be installed in the high 
school to be erected at Haddon Heights, N, J., site for which 
has just been selected Plans will be drawn at once. It is 


estimated to cost about $250,000. 


A vocational department will be installed in the union 
high school to be erected by the Board of Education, Cald- 
well, N. J., and other west Hssex County communities in 
this section, estimated to cost in excess of $500,000 G. P 


Bartholomew is chairman of the joint committee in charge. 


Fire May 16, destroved a portion of the plant of the 
United Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New York, at Perth Amboy, 
N. J., with loss estimated at about $1,500,000 including 


buildings and equipment. 


A one-story automobile service and machine shop will be 
constructed in connection with the new hotel to be erected 
at Longport, N. J., by John T. Walsh, care of Ruben Beard, 
2120 Lambert Avenue, Philadelphia, architect 


The Park Avenue Coal Co., 389-51 Park Avenue, Newark, 
N. J., recently acquired by new interests headed by DeWitt 
Van Buskirk, is planning for the construction of three elec- 
trically-operated coal trestles at its yards 


H. S. Lamphere, 52 Fremont Street, Gloversville, N. Y., 
manufacturer of sheet-metal products, is planning for the 
installation of new tocls and equipment at his plant. 


The Radioceive Mfg. Co., Newark, has been organized to 
manufacture radio equipment and devices, with plant at 370 
Jelliff Avenue, comprising a portion of the building of the 
Fergus Motors Co Machinery will be installed ana opera- 
tions begun at once The company is headed by Emil F. 
Johnson, 135 Maiden Lane, New York. 


The Central Electrotype Foundry Co., 9 Campbell Street, 
Newark, has awarded ontract to the American Concrete 


Steel Co., 27 Clinton Street, for three-story and basement 


reinforced-concrete plant at 63-73 Warren Street, 50 x 92 ft., 
stimated to cose about $116,006 including equipment 


Walter C, Jacobus is president 


Chicago : 


CHIcAGo, May 22 


Machine tool buying continues to expand, and there 
is no doubt that total sales for May will be the best thus far 
this year, if not the best since the depression set in. Orders 
for one, two, three and four machines predominate, but the 
encouraging feature is that orders of this type are rapidly 
increasing in number A typical recent sale covered two 
32-in. shapers bought by a local railroad equipment manu- 
facturer No further action has been taken on pending rail- 
road lists. but the Illinois Central has just issued an in- 
quiry for 58 machines for various points on its line, which 
wlll involve an expenditure of about $300,000. The list fol- 
lows: 

One 20-in. vertical drill press. 

One twist drill grinder. 

One 32-in. heavy duty crank shaper. 

One 96-in. link grinder for general radius grinding of 


locomotive links. 


One 6-in. metal hack saw. 

One 2%-in. double head bolt threading machin: 

One set of 6 to 7-ft. bending rolls. 

One 300-lb. power hammer. 

One 15-in. swing turret lathe for miscellaneo 
work. 

One universal reamer and cutter grinder. 

Thirteen 12 or 14-in. x 6-ft. bolt lathes. 

One 36-in. to 40-in. vertical drill press, 

One 56-in. x 18-ft. heavy duty planer with two 
cross rail and two side heads. 

One set of 6-ft. bending rolls with capacity fo, 
sheets up to 5/16-in. in thickness. 

Two 1100-lb. steam hammers. 

One 2500-lb. steam hammer 

One 5000-lb. steam hammer. 

Two 75-ton forcing presses. 

One 54-in. carwheel lathe 

One $%0-in,. driving wheel lathe. 

Four 48-in. carwheel borers. 

One 24-in. slotter. 

Four combination axle lathes for turning ay 
wheels mounted. 

Two 18-in. engine lathes 

One 20-in. engine lathe 

Three 24-in. engine lathes 

Two 30-in. engine lathes. 

One heavy duty slab miller. 
2-in. forging machine 
One 3-in. forging machine 
One guide bar grinder. 


(one 


(me heavy duty punch and shear 
Two 100-in. vertical boring mills. 


Prices remain substantially the same, the m« 
change being a reduction of 10 per cent on eng 
by the W. F. & John Barnes Co., Rockford, I] 


The crane market also shows greater activity 
of Hammond, Ind., has purchased a 10-ton hand pows 
for its lighting plant from the Whiting Corporatio: 
American Steel Foundries is in the market for a 
overhead traveling electric crane for its plant at A 
Ohio The Chicago & Northwestern is_ inquiring 
2-cu. yd. ash pit crane to be installed in connectior 


a new round-house at Chicago Avenue, Chicago. 


The New York Car Whee! Co., which is erecting 
at Hammond, Ind., has let contract to the Whiting Corpor 
tion to install the Whiting straight line system fo: 
manufacture of carwheels 


The Chicago Wheel & Spring Co., 4146 East Thirt 
Street, Chicago, has let contract for a two-story 
14x53 ft., at 412-414 Bast Thirty-fourth Street 
$20,000 


. 


The Kastory Mfg. Co., maker of automobile bodi« 
Grange, Ill., plans the construction of a one-story ad 
100x125 ft., to cost $40,000. 


The J. R. Paul & Co., machine shop, South Cherry 
Jefferson, Towa, has been purchased by Fred Edwari 
will be known as the Edwards Machine Shop. The i! 
tion of additional equipment to enlarge the capacity 
shop is contemplated. 


The Elgin & Belvidere Electric Railway conte: 
the construction of a two-story power house, 50x 10 
Marengo, Ill., to cost $50,000. 


The Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, II! 
contract for a one-story foundry to cost $250,000 
equipment. 


The Bell Tool & Die Works, Inc., 225 West Illinois St 
Chicago, recently organized with $10,000 capital stock 
floor at the address given and is manufacturing too 
fixtures and gages, jibs and special machinery. The 
are: President. Gust FE. Kellner: vice-president, R 
son; secretary, Erick Nelson; treasurer, G. EB. Klefb: 


The General Battery & Supply Co., 450 Railw: 
change Building, Chicago, recently incorporated wit! 
000 capital stock, has a factory at Coal City, Ill, a 
pects to produce primary and storage batteries as Ww 
certain electrical specialties. Additional manufact e 
equipment is not required for the present. The officers 
President, F. H. Jones; vice-president, William A. Bies 
secretary, Park B. Hyde; treasurer, Nettleton Neff 


The Taylor Electric Co., 330 South Tenth Street, 
Neb., is planning for the installation of a lathe a1 
machine tool equipment. F. E. Taylor is head. 


The Fort Dodge Gas & Electric Co., Fort Dodge 
has plans under way for a new electric generating 
with initial capacity of about 5000 kw. 


} 


Vocational departments will be installed in t! 
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inior high schools to be erected at Dubuque, Iowa, has commenced the erection of an addition to its plant. 
ed to cost apprroximately $320,000 each. Leo Palen Equipment will be installed to give employment to about 
tary of the Board of Education. 100 men. 


ocational department will be installed in the new The Scott-Warman Glass Co., East Stroudsburg. Pa., 
ry high school to be erected at Jeffers, Minn. Silas has completed plans for the rebuilding of the portion of its 
), 403 Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn., is architect. plant, destroyed by fire, Jan 31, with loss of about $150,000. 

The new structure, with machinery, will cost approximately 


[llinois Northern Utilities Co., Dixon, Ill, will make a like amount. 


ms in its electric generating plant, increasing the 
about 6000 kw., and in its transmission system. 
if $500,000 has been arranged for the work E. D. 
r is vice-president. 


The Central Construction & Supply Co., 2220 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of contractors’ equipment and 
supplies, ete., will soon take bids for a new one and twe- 
story plant, 225 x 350 ft., at Florence and Fifty-third 
Self-Adjusting Spring Co., 4925 Halsted Avenue, streets, to cost about $75,000 


manufacturer of automobile springs, is planning The Clay Products & Mining Corporation, Trenton, N. J., 
nstallation of new machinery 


recently organized with a capital of $1,500,000, will take 
State Board of Control, Lincoln, Neb., has selected over the property of the Southern Refractories & Kaolin 


ee ee 
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H. Larson, 408 Terminal Building, Lincoln, archi- ©®-. Fort Payne, Ala. The present plant will be enlarged 

-epare plans for a new one-story industrial school and improved M. J. Smith and W. P. Cubberly head the 

Neb., estimated to cost in excess of $40,000, in- company, which is represented by Samuel C. Kulp, 150 East 
equipment. State Street, Trenton 4 


— The Pennsylv: tailroz Co., Bro Street Sti ’ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 547 Zs oe mia =Ralroad - Broad es 


s x Philadelphia, has preliminary plans under way for new car 
WW kson Boulevard, Chicago, is planning for the erec 


‘ : and locomotive repair shops, one-story, 100 x 600 ft.. at 
two new power plants, each 48x60 ft., at Alliance ae : ' ae ; : 
. Enola, Pa., estimated to cost about $500,000, including ma- 
‘ook, Neb., respectively. 
chinery 
Commonwealth Power Corporation, Peoria, Ill. is The Penn Central Power Co.. Lewistown, Pa recently 
f sue Oo 2.50 ) ‘ of ; , . 

g of a bond issue of $12,500,000, a portion of the organized as a subsidiary of the Penn Central Lignt @ / 
to be used for extensions and betterments. It Power Co., of the same place, is disposing of a bond issue : 
¢ . ’ . Pe » or ‘ 3 > rer 5 . » oe 
the Consumers Power Co., Illinois Power Co., of $3,350,000, the proceeds to be used for the construction t 


lllinois Light Co., and the Springfield Light, Heat of 


a new electric generating plant at Saxton, Pa with 
Co. George E. Hardy is president 


steel tower transmission line to connect with the system 


meg oe ee 
ede eal 
x 


MeFell Signal Co., 3132 South Green Street, Chicago of the parent organization Later the power plant will be . 
commence the erection of a new one-story and extended with additional units of like capacity The parent j ? 
plant, 50x 150 ft., on Racine Street. J. A. McFell company and subsidiary are operated by Day & Zimmer- : ‘i 

mann, Ine., 611 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; John E ; / 
Zimmermann is secretary and treasurer g 


Royal Auto Body Co., 3727 Cottage Grove Avenue, 


eae 


is planning for the installation of new machinery A vocational department will _be installed in the two i 
story and basement high school, 130 x 150 ft., to be erected hi} 
é W. Rosenberry, 4319 Decatur Street, Omaha, by the Adams Township Board of Education, Dunlo, Pa ‘ |: 
soon commence the erection of a two-story and M. L. Smith, secretary, estimated to cost about $100,000 HE 
automobile service building and machine shop, W. G. Eckles, Lawrence County Bank Building, New Castle, ij 
ft. It will be operated as the Buick Service Sta- Pa.. is architect 


The Keystone Garage Co., Canton, Pa., is planning for 


ats 


Rockford Electric Co., 114 South Wyman Street, the installation of machine shop equipment for parts manu 
i, Ill, is considering the installation of a small facture and repairs 
g crane. The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., Weatherly Ia will 


eee 


ah a ere ta meg I. enn ER 


a . , s ’ ‘onstruct a steel tower transmissio ] p ‘lectri ati 
White Rapids Paper Co., Oshkosh, Wis., is planning = —_ Bie ve ” m Rene and deciric mation 


onstruction of a hydroelectric power plant on the , 
» s abandonec 
ee River, near Kells, Mich. . 


nae 


at its local frog shops The steam power plant will be 


The Board of Freeholders, Trenton, N. J., is planning 
Spencer Construction Co., Spencer, Iowa, will soon for the construction of an electric generating plant at the 
¢ . sreeti Poe .6.@ , ‘ 5 9 r x : 
e the erection of a three-story plant, 85x 120 ft. County Workhouse. 
manufacture of millwork products, estimated to 


. t Controlling devices, electrical and other mechanical equip- 
it $40,000, exclusive of machinery. & ther mechanical — 


ment will be installed in the two-story printing plant, 120 x 
— - - . 135 ft.. to be erected by the White Haven Printing Co.., 


* : White Haven, Pa., estimated to cost about $55,000 The 
Philadelphia Francis E. Mackle Co Union Bank Building, Scranton, 
PHILADELPHIA, May 22 a., is engineer 


niversal Service Motors Corporation, 1407 Locust A vocational department will be installed in the two- 
Philadelphia, has leased the building at 1825-33 story high school, 90 x 135 ft., to be erected at Nazareth, 
Pa., estimated to cost close to $90,000 Bids will be asked 
early in June. Rasmussen & Wayland, 252 West Forty-sixth 
Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., manufacturer of motor Street, New York, are architects. 
nd parts, has issued bonds for $2,500,000, the pro- 


Street, for a new service and repair works. 


be used in part for extensions, improvements and 


expansion. David S. Ludlum is president. B ff l 
ullalo 
Reasonable Auto Gear Parts Co., Philadelphia, has B M 
other floor in the building now occupied at 2402 UFFALO, May <2 
sad Street, for extensions. The Duntile Products Co., Holland, Mich., is planning 
the erection of a new branch factory on Lexington Avenue, +f) 
liladelphia Electric Co., Tenth and ; hestnut streets, Rochester, N. Y., for the manufacture of tile products, ie 
hia, is disposing of a new bond issue of $7,500,000 estimated to cost about $50,000, including machinery ft 
of the proceeds to be used for extensions to on : 
I : ei The Jamestown Metal Desk Co., Jamestown, N. Y., is +4 
nts and system. Joseph B. McCall is president : 
arranging a list of equipment for installation, including fF 
Bureau of Water, City Hall, Philadelphia, will in- lathe, drill presses and other machine tools ; 
vy coal and ash-handling equipment at the Queen's W. P. Farley, 1005 Harvard Street, Rochester. N. Y.. is 


nT ¥ © » : ¢ 295 000 i 
ping plant to cost about $25,000. planning the erection of a new one-story machine shop, estl- 


inn Kirstein, 2756 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphta, mated to cost about $13,000. L 
turer of wagons and parts, has filed plans for a The Phillips-Werth Optical Co., Willow Avenue and Main ea 
story mechanical shop at 2777 Emerald Street. Street, Newark, N. Y., is planning for the erection of a new 


factory, with equipment to include precision lathes, bench 
tools and other apparatus. 


Pe eer ae ere eet To 


{. Marvel, 1607 Hunting Park Avenue, Philadelphia, 
« bids for a one-story automobile service and repair 
95 x 180 ft., to cost about $50,000. R. W. Barnes S. H. Horn, Buffalo, has leased property at 217 Leroy 
Eighteenth Street, is architect. Avenue, Buffalo, for the establishment of a new plant to 
manufacture automobile bodies and equipment. 


~— 


May 16, destroyed a portion of the refinery of the ad y 
Co., Finance Building, Philadelphia, at Marcus : rhe Niagara Lockport & Ontario Power Co., Niagara 

with loss estimated at about $75,000, including Falls, N. Y., is completing negotiations for the purchase of 
a the Bradford Electric Co., Bradford, N. Y. Upon acquisi- 
tion, it is planned to make extensions and improvements in 


Pennsylvania Steel & Wire Co., Stroudsburg, Pa., the plant and system. 
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The Troutman Garage Co., Romulus, N. Y., is arranging 
for the installation of machine shop equipment for a service 
and repair department. H. Troutman heads the company. 

The Walmore Electric Co., Sanborn, N. Y., recently 
organized, is planning the erection of a power house and 
construction of transmission system. Edward Williams and 
M. H. Wagner, Wheatfield, head the company. 


Michael Caputo & Cro., Inc., Buffalo, has plans under 
way for a one-story automotive machine and repair works, 
50 x 100 ft., on Niagara Street. Biagio Caputo is head. 

The Erie Metal Furniture Co., Erie, Pa., recently or- 
ganized, has awarded contract to the H. Shenk Co., Erle, for 
its one-story plant, 120 x 200 ft., estimated to cost in excess 
of $50,000. 


T. H. Wilbur & Son, Binghamton, N. Y., are planning 
the erection of a one-story machine shop, 88 x 100 ft., 
estimated to cost close to $17,000, 


The Van Wheel Corporation, Oneida, N. Y., manufacturer 


of automobile wheels, is planning for the installation of new 
equipment. 


Joseph W. Kawezynski, Buffalo, operating a cabinet 
manufacturing shop at 27 Latour Street, will install an 
electrically-operated circular saw, boring machine and other 
equipment in the new shop to be erected on property recently 
acquired for which plans are being completed. 


The Northern Ore Co., Edwards, N. Y., is planning for 
the installation of electrically-operated haulage equipment 


and other apparatus at its properties. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 120 West Forty-second 
Street, New York, manufacturer of musical instruments 
etc., will commence the erection of a one-story addition to 
its plant at Martinsville, North Tonawanda, N. Y., totaling 
about 10,000 sq. ft., for the manufacture of mechanical 
ind other toys. 


The American Kardex Co., Tonawanda, N. Y manu- 
facturer of metal filing devices, ete., will commence the 


erection of a two-story addition to cost about $35,000. 


The Livingston Light & Power Co., Geneseo, N. Y., is 
planning the construction of a new electric power house 
at West Sparta, N. Y. A similar plant is also proposea 
at Dansville, N. Y. 


The Standard Oil Co., will erect a pump house at its 
plant, 1103 Elk Street, suffalo, to cost $1,500 
New England 
Boston, May 22 
The only sale of size in this district the past week was 


one of a lathe, shaper, milling machine, upright drill, grind- 
ing machine, hack saw and a high speed drilling machine, 
all used equipment, to a Cambridge, Mass., company about 
to engage in the manufacture of automobile parts Othe 
sales were confined to perhaps a dozen small single tools 
and most of them used Dealers, however, are busy on 
new and outstanding prospects, some of which have all the 
earmarks of being closed this month. The backwardness 
of buying and the tendency to shop around are discouraging 
features of going business. New inquires are not confined 
to New England alone, those from New Jersey, New York 
and states farther South, are noted. 

Stone & Webster have closed on a 5-ton crane with a 
Philadelphia manufacturer. A Providence lighting company 
intimates it will close on its crane requirements this week 
and the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation is 
reported as having closed through its New York office on 
a crane for its Cambridge plant 

The demand for small equipment, especially cutting 
tools, is fairly active and strongly suggests expanding busi 
ness among machine shops In connection with the activity 
of small tools it is interesting to note that a Massachusetts 
manufacturer of abrasive wheels is operating at 55 per cent 
of capacity. The company’s plant during the war was in- 
creased approximately 100 per cent, consequently the firm 
is doing in excess of 100 per cent pre-war business. 


Plans are ready for a one-story automobile repair shop 
to be erected by George A. Allen, 7-9 Dorchester Avenue, 
South Boston 

Bids are being taken for a one-story, 80 x 250 ft. repair 
shop to be erected at East Cambridge, Miller River Basin, 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad Co. 

The Boston Transit Commission for the second time has 
rejected bids on five derricks wanted in connection with 
East Boston construction work. The commission has opened 
bids on a 20-in. x 10-ft. engine lathe, which show a spread 
of $600, but has made no award as yet 

The Wallingford Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn., capitalized 
for $200,000, is erecting a 144 x 170 ft. unit, a two and one- 
half story furnace unit, 70 x 150 ft., a pickling house and 
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other structures. Bridgeport, Conn, interests are }, the 
project. 


The Spaulding Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass., is hav 
prepared for the erection of a contemplated power 


The Coventry Co., manufacturer of cotton goods. 4 
R. IL, has let contract for a two-story, brick and 
addition, 60 x 100 ft., to its machine shop, to « 
$45,000. 


The Winsor & Jerauld Mfg. Co., 223 Harris 
Providence, R. I., manufacturer of textile mach 
ment, has awarded contract to the C. I. Bigney Cor 
Co., 357 Westminster Street, for a new one-stor 
51 x 147 ft., with extension, 18 x 60 ft. at M 
Providence 

A. one-story power house will be constructed at 
plant of the Columbia Narrow Fabric Co., Shann 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 60 Federal Street, Bos 
engineers. 

A one-story power house will be erected at the 
the Spalding Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass. Plans 
prepared by Jackson & Moreland, 387 Washingt 
Boston, 


Kiss Brothers, Meriden, Conn., manufacturer 
bases, etc., have acquired the plant at Ham«d 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J 
convert it for a branch factory. 


The Power & Mayer Mfg. Co., 15@ Chestnut 
Providence, manufacturing jeweler, is completing 
a new two-story factory at Chestnut and Elm street 
90 ft., estimated to cost about $45,090. Perry & Wh 
Hospital Trust Building, are architects. 

The Saco-Lowell Co., 77 Franklin Street, Bostor 
facturer of textile machinery, has acquired pro; 
Mint Street, Charlotte, N. C., and is said to be 
the establishment of a new factory. 


The Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me., has award: 
tract to J. W. Kerr, Rumford, for an addition to cost 
$45,000. Headquarters are at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Newburyport Gas & Electric Co., Newbur 
Mass., has made application for permission to issue bonds 
for $650,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for ex 
tensions and improvements 

The Boston Elevated Railway Co. 108 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, has made application for permission to iss 
new stock, a portion of the proceeds to be used for improv 
ments, including a power house on First Street, to st 
$900,000, repair shops, etc. 

The Johnson Marble Co., 52-70 First Street, Can 
Mass., has awarded contract to the Ira Hersey & Sons © 
Cambridge, for rebuilding the portion of its plant re 
destroyed by fire. New finishing, polishing and other 
ment will be installed. 

An ice-manufacturing and refrigerating plant will |! 
structed in connection with the new meat-packing 
to he erected by the Confederated Home Abhbat 
poration, Portland, Me., recently organized with a 
of $750,000. The plant is estimated to cost close to % 
William F. Gorman and Ernest N. 
the company. 


Brown, Portlar 


= 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Ma) 

The machine tool business continues to expand A 
volume of orders was placed the past week and n 
turers and dealers are working on many new inqul! 
One local machine tool 
reports that its May sales will be fully 50 per cent over Apr 
and its volume of business this month will be better 
any previous month since the spring of 1920. 


single machines or smali lots 


An encouraging feature of the market, as seen | 


manufacturers, is that stocks of their lines of seco! 
machinery have been so far reduced that the compet 
used machinery has largely disappeared. Some mac! 
manufacturers who have made extreme price redu 
finding their costs so high that it will probably be n« 
to advance prices on their products. With automobilé 
in full swing, a shortage of some classes of skilled 
reported and wages show an upward tendency, 
being reflected in an increased cost in building ma: 
The Ford Motor Co. during the week purchased five 4 
planers from a local dealer, who also took an order 
another Detroit automobile manufacturer for a mil 
chine and two grinding machines. The same buyer is "8 a 
ing on about a half dozen additional machines. The A! 
Steel & Wire Co. has placed an order with the - 
Machine & Welder Co., Warren, Ohio, for 25 butt welml> 
machines. The demand from the Toledo district is ™°" 
active than for some time. Inquiries are pending for “ 


fror 
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automatic screw machine equipment for making 
bile parts and radio equipment. Manufacturers of 
tic serew machines report a number of orders for 
nachines in lots of two or three, orders coming both 

East and Central West and being well scattered. 
quiries are pending for automotive machines, one for 
for 12 and another for 14 machines. 

machinery dealers report a good volume of sales, 
rs for most part are for single machines. The 
vn Board of Education has rejected bids for 34 wood 
il-working machines and will shortly receive new 


Dillon Electric Co., Canton, and New Philadelphia, 
enlarging its Canton plant by the erection of a one- 
basement concrete building, 65 x 100 ft Most of 
will be utilized for the production of grinding. 
¢ and buffing machines. 
lant of the Maibohm Motor Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
sold by W. J. Corr, receiver, to E. G. Kirby, who 
ts the Arrow Motors Co., which was recently incor- 
to take over the Maibohm plant. It is stated that 
erested in the Arrow company include stockholders 
litors of the Maibohm company. 


b 


Ohio Oxygen Co., Mineral Ridge, Ohio, has purchased 
n which it plans shortly to begin the erection of a 


Cox Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, maker of automobile 

ries, has leased new quarters at East Seventy-ninth 
near Woodland Avenue, formerly occupied by the 
Bronze & Aluminum Foundry Co. 

Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., Cleveland, will erect a new 


\ & B Box Co., 8626 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, 
da brick and steel factory at an estimated cost of 


Cantwell Building Forms & Metal Co., Marion, Ohio, 
neorporated with a capital stock of $75.000 and it 
d that it will erect a factory. KE. A. Cantwell and 
interested. 


] 


Cleveland Board of Education will receive bids June 
. 200-kw. unit for the Bast Technical High School, 
May 29 will receive bids for a 6-in.x 4-in. x 6-in. 
d pump for the West High School 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, May. 22 
| improvement in the machine tool industry con- 
nd while orders booked are for one and two 
the number being placed amounts to a fair 
A local manufacturer closed for four machines 
maker in the St. Louis district, and the Ford Motor 
ad an order for a number of machines with a local 
\ nearby Indiana manufacturer purchased a 72-in 
nill, and an automobile parts manufacturer bought 
ools. Few new inquiries of size are reported. The 
Laughlin Stee! Co. has asked for quotations on a 
of tools to replace those recently destroyed by fire 
vy Department will likely close on its engine lathe 
during the week, and a list is expected from the 
Corporation, Muncie, Ind., which is contemplating 
ng an extension to its plant. Railroad orders are 
ilthough it is expected that buying from this source 
quite heavy in the near future. The Big Four has 
» action on its various requirements and no further 
of purchases by the Sante Fe are heard. The 
Central Railroad is asking for a number of tools. 
Portsmouth Stove & Range Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, 
ng the erection of a three-story reinforced concrete 
in which it will install a porcelain enameling 
nent. It is the intention to spend approximately 
® on the improvement. 
Wadsworth Electric Co., Covington, Ky., is contem- 
the erection of a new factory to contain 200,000 sq. ft 
space. The site has not yet been selected. 
Mason-Towle Co., Cincinnati, has awarded contract 
mbined garage and service station, 137 x 166 ft., to 
9.000, to the Leibold-Farrell Building Co. It will be 
ely equipped for repair work. 
s3ahmann Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio, sugar 
ery manufacturer, reports the receipt of an order 
Florida for complete equipment for a sugar factory. 
the first order of this kind placed for many months. 
Bridgeport Machine Co., Marietta, Ohio, oil well 
ery manufacturer, has purchased the plant of the 
Motor Car Co, Wichita, Kan., and is contemplating 
its Marietta plant to Wichita to be nearer the oil 
f the West and Southwest. For the present, how- 
no change will be made. 
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The Make-Fine Stove Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, has been 
organized to manufacture gas ranges. The plant will be at 
529 Front Street. C. T. McKay is president. 

The International Dayton Products Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
organized to manufacture phonographs, has leased the factory 
buildings on Dale Street, belonging to the Platt estate, and 
will make some alterations preparatory to the “ommence- 
ment of manufacturing operations. 

The new plant of the Brown Steel Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
a subsidiary of the Columbus Mill & Mine Supply Co., is 
expected to be ready for occupancy Aug 1. It will 
be equipped with traveling cranes, and the latest type of 
punching and shearing machinery W. F. Brown is presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 22 


The International Harvester Co., 606 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, will proceed at once with the erection of 
the superstructure of its new plant on West Wayne Street, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., for the manufacture of motor trucks, 
tractors, ete. It will include a one-story power house and 
is estimated to cost about $500,000, including machinery 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc., 611 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
is engineer. 

A vocational department will be installed in the two- 
story and basement high school to be erected at Butler, 
Ind., 57 x 125 ft., bids for which are being received until 
May 29. A. H. Elwood & Son, 201 Haynes Building, Elkhart, 
Ind., are architects 

The Interstate Public Service Co., Indianapolis, has been 
granted permission to issue $372,000 in preferred stock, 
the proceeds to be used for improvements, operations, etc 


Detroit 


Detroit, May 22 

The Detroit United Railway Co., Jefferson and Bates 
streets, Detroit, has awarded a contract to the Otto Misch 
Co., 825 Detroit Savings Bank Building, for a new one- 
story car repair shop, 126 x 285 ft., at Highland Park, 
to cost about $65,000 

The Wright Battery Co., Flint, Mich., recently reorgan- 
ized, has plans under way for the enlargement and re- 
modeling of its factory to develop a daily capacity of 
about 300 electric batteries. A department will be installed 
for the manufacture of batteries for radio use. 

The Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich., has purchased 
the plant of the Swedish Crucible Steel Co. Windsor, Ont., 
for a branch works for the Canadian trade. Vossession 
will be taken at once and equipment installed for parts 
manufacture, assembling, etc. 

The University of Machigan, Ann Arbor, has awarded 
a general contract to H. G. Christman, 315 Stephens Build- 
ing, Detroit, for a four-story and basement building, 190 x 
235 ft., to be equipped as engineering and mechanical shops 
and laboratories. The departments will include machine 
shops, foundry, metal-working shops, etc With machinery 
it will cost about $750,000. Shirley Smith is secretary. 

Fire, May 15, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
teed Foundry & Machine Co., Fulford Street, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., with loss estimated at about $13,000 


The Anchor Concrete Machinery Co., Adrian, Mich., 
manufacturer of concrete block machinery and parts, ts 
planning the erection of additions and the establishment of 
departments to handle all features of manufacture. Here- 
tofore certain parts and work have been produced in out- 
side shops. The present branch plant at Rock Rapids, 
Iowa, will be removed to Adrian. 


The Kermath Mfg. Co., 5880 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Detroit, manufacturer of marine engines, has awarded a 
contract to Alfred R. Yops & Co., Kresge Building, for the 
erection of a two-story addition, 35x60 ft.. and will com- 
mence work at once. 

A vocational department will be installed in the one- 
story and basement junior high school, 65x182 ft.. and 
65x 140 ft., to be erected at Saginaw, Mich., estimated to 
cost about $350,000 Bids will be called about tthe middle 
of June. J. Fred Beckbiesinger, 113 Jefferson Avenue, is 
architect. 


A vocational department will be installed in the two- 
story high school, 140 x 250 ft., to be erected at Watervliet, 
Mich., estimated to cost about $150,000. R. E. Leroy, 121 
Pratt Building, Kalamazoo, Mich., is architect. 

The Motor Wheel Corporation, 701 Hast Saginaw Street, 
Lansing, Mich., is taking bids for the erection of a one- 
story addition, 120x400 ft. H. F. Harper is president and 
general manager. 
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Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, May 22. 

If inquiries are a criterion of future business, the local 
machinery and equipment trade is destined to enjoy a 
brisk market the remainder of the year. One house reports 
inquiries for 15 cranes from an engineering firm which is 
working out plans for a new company to be located some- 
where in the Pittsburgh district. There is another list of 
cranes in the hands of some makers entailing more than 
70 mill type traveling cranes It is reported from Phila- 
delphia that the Pennsylvania Railroad is inquiring for 
15 cranes for its Altoona, Pa., shops and the Universal Steel 
Co., Charleroi, Pa., is seeking a 5-ton crane. Machine tool 
dealers say there is no dearth of inquiry and that if they 
were taking orders for half of the tools inquired for they 
would be very well satisfied The Union Tool Co., maker of 
oil well machinery and tools, with plants at Carnegie, 
Pa., Chicago and Torrence, Cal., has list out for the 
last named plant, but is said to have expressed a preference 
for second-hand equipment Actual business of the past 
been fairly good. The tools for the Western Peni- 
tentiary, bids against which closed May 9, were placed the 


week has 


past week The Somers, Fitler & Todd Co. was awarded a 
30-in. lathe, a 40-in. folder and a 30-in. drill; the Brown- 


Zortmann Machinery Co., a pipe threading machine and a 


grinder; the McCoy-Brandt Machinery Co., two lathes, and 
Manning, Maxwell & Moor lr t grinder, a roll 
straightener and a power hack saw Crane orders recently 


closed include five for the Union Iron Works, Erie, Pa., whos 


inquiry inadvertently was referred to as coming from the 
Erie City Iron Work: n these columns last week The 
purchase include one sO-ton, 7T1-f 9°@-in pan crane two 
15-ton, 36-ft 7} I span traveling cranes and two 15-ton 

{-ft., 3%-in pan cran for riveting tower service This 


order was taken b the Northern Engineering Works, De 





The same compa recently took an order for a 3-ton 

lectric hoist for Hyle & Patterson, In The Canonsburg 

Ste & Iron Works, Canonsburg, Pa has closed with the 
NI iukee Electric Crar & Mfg. Co. for a 7%-ton, 50-ft 
span, 3-motor cran The Carnegie Steel Co. is in the 


market for an 11,000-kw. turbo alternator and condenser 
for the by-product plant at Clairton, Pa The Westing- 
house Plectric & Mfg. Co. recently took an order from the 
; it & Power Co., Baltimore, 
for equipment to be used in the extension of one of the sub- 
stations of that company in the business district of Balti- 
more The order consists of a 16 ampere, 25-cycle booster 


converter, with an air-blast transformer and switch board. 


The Kund & Biben Mfg. Co 204 Warrington Avenue, 


Pittsburgh, manufacturer hardware products, cabinets, 


etc, has purchased 4 acres at Bedford, near Cumberland, 
Md., for the erection of a new plant. 

The Champion Tool Co Meadville, Pa is arranging 

list of equipment for installation at its new plant on 
South Main Street 

The Nicholson Coal Co., Uniontown, Pa., is considering re- 
building the power house at ts Patrick mine, recently 
destroyed by an explosion 

The Pennsylvania Lines West, Pittsburgh, are planning 
for extensions and improvements in the yards and buildings 


at Canton, Ohio, to cost abovt $65,000 


Silvia Brothers, Speelman Brothers and the Goodhope 
Mining Co., Turtle Creek, Pa., have preliminary plans for 
rebuilding the three tipples at their plants, all in the same 
vicinity, destroyed by an explosion, May 18 
= The Pittsburgh Reinforced Brazing & Machine Works 
2525 Liberty Avenue Pittsburg] is considering the _ in- 
stallation of two new traveling cranes, each about 10-tons 
capacity 

Thomas J. Seward, 17 West Forty-second Street, New 
York, has organized the Seward Wire Co., under West Vir 
ginia laws with capital of $150,000, to construct and operate 
a plant at Parkersburg, W Va., for the manufacture of 


insulated and other wire products Plans are being pre- 
pared for a one-story factory, 80x 200 ft O. S. Hawkins 
and E. S. Moore, Parkersburg ire also interested in the 


company 


Mueller Brothers 101 Baum Boulevard, Pittsburgh, op- 
erating a motor truck works, have acquired adjoining prop- 
erty for extensions estimated to cost close to $100,000, in 
cluding building, equipment and site 

Controlling devices, electrica and other mechanical 


equipment will be installed in the three-story printing plant 
884x105 ft to be erected by the Newspaper Printing Co., 
Gazette Square, Pittsburgh Cc. B. Lee, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, is architect 


The American Thermos Bottle Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
has completed plans for an addition, 240x460 ft Head- 
quarters of the company are at Madison Avenue and Forty- 
sixth Street, New York 


A vocational department will be installed in 


story and basement high school to be erected wed 
Alta, W. Va., bids for which are being asked. It a 
about $125,000. Richard M. Bates, Cammock-Wat 
ing, Huntington, W. Va., is architect. 

The Huntington Products Co., Huntington, W a 
acquired the local plant of the Glass Brick Co a 


plans under consideration for extensions and impr 
It will be used for the manufacture of slag brick 
put of about 50,000 per day. H. B. Jackson is 
and general manager. 

A. B. Knight, Fairmont, W. Va., is planning 
his machine shop, recently destroyed by fire wit 
ported at about $25,000. 

The West Penn Power Co., West Penn Buildii 
burgh, is arranging for a new one-story electric zg 
plant at Ronceverte, W. Va., estimated to cost 
$500,000, including machinery. The J. G. White Eng 
Co., 43 Exchange Place, New York, is engines 
Lynn is president. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, M 


The Edro Richardson Brass Co., 318 North 
Street, Baltimore, has acquired the plant of the 
Co. of America, Monument and Eleventh street 
offered at public auction. It consists of a group of 
with about 3 acres of land It is said that the pres 
will be removed to the new location. 

Fire, May 18, destroyed the tipple at the p 
Quenahoning Coal Co., Frostburg, Md., with lo 
mating $25,000 It is planned to rebuild. 

Fire, May 18, destroyed a portion of the 
Canton Box Co foot of Luzerne Street, Balt 

iss estimated at about $100,000, including mach 
Edward Schwartz is secretary and treasure! 

The Felstone Co., 326 Haywood Building, Ashevill 
recently organized with a captial of $100,000, has p 
under way for a new factory, 55x100 ft., to manuf 
concrete blocks and kindred products. It is estim 
ost close to $35,000, including machinery. W. Loyall G 
vatt, Jr., is secretary 

The Jones Motor Car Co., Inc., 1651 West Broad St 
Richmond, Va., has plans under way for a three-st 
dition to its service and repair works, 30x 47 ft Henr 
T. Barnham, Chamber of Commerce Building, is ar 

In connection with the proposed new engine 

be constructed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Ba 
more, and the Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, \ 
it Hagerstown, Md., under joint ownership, a large « 
station will be constructed, mechanically operated \ 
ing plant, and other service structures for loco: 

\ site has been selected on the former Williamsport 
between the South Junction and Virginia Avenue S 
will also be erected. 

The Water Commission, Williamsport, Md., is pl 
for the construction of an _ electrically-operated 





plant in connection with a new waterworks system, est 

to cost about $100,000. Alfred M. Quick, Equitable Bu 
ing, Baltimore, Md., engineer, has made preliminar 
mates of cost. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart 
Washington, will receive bids until June 6 for four indu 
motors for the radio station at Key West, Fia., as s 
in schedule 9658. 


The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Peachtree Stre 
lanta, Ga., manufacturer of sanitary ware, is plan! 
the erection of additions 

Fire, May 15, destroyed a portion of the five-stor 
riage and parts manufacturing works of the Parke Mfg 
Co., Suffolk, Va., with loss estimated at about $150 I 
cluding equipment. It is planned to rebuild at a! 
date. B. E. Parker is president 

The Blumenthal-Kahn Electric Co., 505 
Street, Baltimore, has acquired property at 
Howard Street, 57 x 167 ft., improved with a 
one-half story, and four-story building, for about $1 
The existing structures will be razed and a five-stor) 





erected, 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., Norfolk, V4. ® 
commence work at once on extensions and impro’ 
in its car shops at Hamlet, N. C. W. D. Faucette 
engineer. 


The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Richmond 
manufacturer of fertilizer products, has disposed of 4 
issue of $22,500,000, a portion of the proceeds to be us 


for expansion, additions, etc. Plans are under wW 
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rection of a new’ plant at Charlotte, N. C. C. G. Wil- 
presidemt. 
City Council, Greenville, S. C., is considering the 
of a municipal ice and cold storage plant. 


vocational department will be installed in the new 
school to be erected at Bainbridge, Ga. G. Lloyd 
er & Co., 306 Commercial Bank Building, Raleigh, 
are architects. 


Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., has 
_pplication for permission to issue bonds for $6,600,- 
e proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements 
ver plants and system. A new hydroelectric power 

ll be constructed at Tugalo to cost about $1,500,000; 
ns will be made in the generating plant at Morgan 

, cost about $400,000: and new stations will be con- 
1 at Commerce and Toccoa. 


r equipment, pumping machinery, etc. will be in- 

in the power house to be constructed in connection 

new Francis Marion Hotel to be erected by the 

Marion Hotel Co., Charleston, S. C 
1,200,000 


estimated to 


Columbia Electro Plating Works, 1110 Taylor Street, 
S. C., recently organized, is perfecting plans for 
working plant. A list of equipment is being ar 
M. T. Durhan is secretary. 
Newberry Lumber Co., Newbury, S. C., is planniing 
m of a new one-story machine shop and planing 
eplace the portion of the plant recently destroyed by 
loss approximating $30,000 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C., has com- 
ns for the erection of a new factory, 120x125 ft 
Greene & Co., Charlotte, are engineers 
lumbia Sand Co., Columbia, S. C., recently or- 
planning the, construction of new works, with 
for digging, conveying, washing, screening, et 
tract of about 100 acres. H. Walker Powell is 
ind treasurer. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, May 22 


ne-tool inquiry continues to broaden slowly, and 
ore sales have been recorded. Business is improving 
icceleration is sluggish. On the other hand, re- 
1m metal-working industries indicate that they are 
ihead gradually and some fair-sized requirements 
ed for soon to meet needs for increased capacity 
ve industries still are the most active buyers, al- 
inufacturers of power and heating machinery are 

gns of greater activity than before The call 
mill equipment is reappearing, but the state of 
stry is regarded as less satisfactory than in many 
Milling machine business is slightly more active, 


large-lot demand has appeared so far. 
Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis let the general 
to the Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, for a three- 
ding, 100x400 ft., as an addition to the Four 
Car Division on Clement Avenue, Milwaukee. It 
quipped as a body shop and for general sheet metal 
The estimated cost of the improvement is $250,000 
uly was projected a little more than a year ago, but 
tted because of unfavorable conditions, and is re- 
ause the plant is now overcrowded with orders 
need of additional facilities is imperative B. W 
$s general manager of the Milwaukee factory 
Kools Mfg. Co., Appleton, Wis., recently incorporated 
000 capital, will engage in the manufacture of 
iachinery, principally a patented mechanical po- 
ing device and fruit parers, with electric motor 
lease has been taken of the former city pumping 
Appleton and it will be equipped for complete pro- 
The owners of the company, William, Frank, 
ind Edward Kools, have conducted a small as- 
hop for some time but will now manufacture all 


\ 


ng Engineering Co,, West Allis, Wis., has been 
d with a capital stock of $25,000 preferred, plus 
of common without par value, to manufacture 
irdware. It will specialize in the production of 
atic device for opening and closing heavy factory 
‘ge doors through a system of push button control. 
ons for factory space are under way. A. E. Keid- 
anical engineer, until recently an erecting en- 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., is president and 
inager. Associated with him are C. C. Fidler 
N\. Anderson. 


Star Pointer Pump Mfg. Co., Menasha, Wis., is en- 


ts force and hours of work and is putting into pro- 
everal new mechanical devices in addition to its 
f pumps and pumping engines. Corporate articles 
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have been amended to provide for the broadening of the 
scope of the business. L. W. Whitmore is president, and 
Bennett Plowright, secretary. 


The Board of Education, West Bend, Wis., will take 
bids after July 1 for a new high school with vocational 
training departments, to cost about $225,000. Foeller & 
Schober, Green Bay, Wis., are the architects. F. W. Bucklin 
is secretary of the board. 


The Henry Auto Parts Co., Milwaukee, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture auto- 
motive equipment, accessories and devices. The incorpo- 
rators are H. G. Wild, 653 Franklin Place; D. T. Allen, 893 
Layton Boulevard, and Orton L. Prime, who is head of the 
Prime Mfg. Co., brass castings, 635 Clinton Street 


The Milwaukee County Board of Administration, W. L. 
Coffey, business manager, has engaged Vaugun & Meyer, 
consulting engineers, 209 Grand Avenue, to design a central 
power, light and heating plant estimated to cost $500,000, 
to serve the entire County institutional group at Wauwa- 
tosa, Milwaukee County. Structural designs have been 
completed and details of equipment are now being outlined. 
Bids probably will be taken early in August 

The Domestic Appliance Co., Milwaukee, has been or 
ganized with 500 shares of common stock without par value 
to manufacture dish-washing machines and other domestic 
ippliances The incorporators are James B. Welch 727 
Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee W. M. Swift Miller and Edgar 
kx. Warner, 541 Fifth Avenue, Wauwatosa, Wis 


The Manitowoc, Wis., Board of Education is taking 
sealed bids until June 15 for the proposed new $350,000 
central high school, with a separate heating and power plant 
embracing also vocational training shops. It will be three 
stories and basement, 240 x 419 ft., and is designed by Per 
kins, Fellows & Hamilton, architects, 814 Tower Court, Chi- 

igZo Miss Emma Kirwan is secretary of the board 


The Simms Foundry Co., Racine, Wis., and the Racine 
Furnace & Foundry Co., have effected a consolidation and 
will be known as the Simms Foundry Corporation, with an 
iuthorized ipitalization of $200,000 The combined ca 


pacity of the two shops is 50 tons a day, running normally 
with 300 men Both concerns have devoted considerable 
capacity to the production of warm air furnaces and will 
Officers of the new 
President, Horace R. Simms; first vice 
president, J. Harvey Manny, Chicago; second vice-president, 
Griffith G. Jone secretary, George L. Buck; treasurer, 
James \V Rohan 


make this article the principal line 
corporation are 


The Universal Toy & Novelty Co., Oak Park, Chicago 
which recently decided to move its factory to Mellen, Wis, 
has engaged E. J. & R. J. Law, architects, Madison, Wis., 
to prepare plans for a two-story brick and concrete factory, 
50x 120 ft estimated to cost about $50,000, including ma- 


chinery and equipment Work will start June 1 William 
EF. Gibian is president and general manager 
The Superior, Wis joard of Education has accepted 
} 


the bid of Jessen & Campbell, local, to erect the new Webster 
Memorial Zuilding, a vocational training annex to the 
central high school, at $119,082. Work is now under way 
Equipment probably will not be purchased until July 1 The 
irchitects are Radcliffe & Broomhall, Superior W. J. Whip- 
ple is president of the board 


The F. R. Dengel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of plumbers and steamfitters’ supplies and materials, has 
let the general contract to Henry Danischefsky & €o., 11584 
Humboldt Avenue, for a new machine shop, 50x 150 ft., 
one story at 336-348 Fourth Street With tools and other 
equipment the extension will cost about $45,000 Frank R. 


Dengel is president 


The Van Buren Garage, Inc., Martin and Van Buren 
streets, Milwaukee, will build a $60,000 addition, duplicat- 
ng the building completed several months ago, which is 
90x 128 ft., part two stories and basement All contracts 
have been let and work started May 15. Henry G. Lotter, 
127 Milwaukee Street, is the architect. 

The Board of Education, Beaver Dam, Wis., will close 
bids June 2 for a two-story high school, 110 x 200 ft., with 
basement, designed by Parkinson & Dockendorff, architects, 
La Crosse, Wis Provision is made for manual training 
shops. The total investment will be about $225,000 Wil- 
liam A. Gergen is clerk. 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, May 22 
The Mo-Jo Filter Co., Rockdale, Téx., recently organized 
to manufacture filtering equipment, has acquired the former 
plant of the Texas Power & Light Co., with adjacent site, 
and will commence work at once on remodeling the structure. 
A list of equipment is being arranged. L. B. Jones is gen- 
eral manager 
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The Texas Petroleum Co., Clarksville, Tex., is planning 
the construction of a new refinery consisting of two operat- 
ing units with initial capacity of 500 bbl. W. W. Fisher, 
Fort ‘Worth, Tex., is president. 

The Farmers Gin Co., Bertram, Tex., will install oil- 
operated engines and other power equipment in connection 
with the construction of a new plant. C. T. Cochran is 
president. 

The National Bottled Drink Cooler Co., 6 North Joachim 
Street, “Mobile, Ala., recently organized with a capital of 
$100,000, is establishing a temporary plant for the manu- 
facture of metal cooling containers Later the company 
will build a new plant. K. C. Winter is president, and 
J. C. Winter, secretary and treasurer. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Greenville, Tex. Lindsey & 
Kilmer, Greenville, are architects 

The Woodward Mfg. Co., Austin, Tex., is planning to re- 
build its wood-working plant, recently destroyed by fire 
with loss estimated at about $350,000, including machinery 
The new works are estimated to cost approximately a like 
imount. 


The Johnson Motor Co., Houston, Tex., is having plans 
prepared for the erection of a one-story service building on 
McKinney Avenue, with machine shop, estimated to cost 
about $40,000. 

The Florida Ply-Exit Screen Co., 316 Graham Building, 
Jacksonville, Fla., recently organized with a capital of 
$50,000, will soon take bids for a one-story plant, 60 x 150 
ft., for the manufacture of screens and other wire products 
T. B. Elton is president 

The Mengel Co., Louisville, manufacturer of boxes, et 
is considering plans for a new factory in the vicinity of 
Mobile, Ala., comprising saw mill, planing mill, with electric 


haulage system, hoisting machinery, etc., estimated to cost 
ibout $500,000 T. F. Faust, Mobile representative, is in 
charge 

A cold storage and refrigerating plant will be installed 
in the new factory to be erected by the Gibson Baking & 
Ice Cream Co., West Palm Beach, Fla Plans have been 
drawn 

The Western Compres & Storage Co., Abilene, Tex., 

completing arrangements for a new one-story cotton com- 
pressing plant at Slaton, Tex 300 x 300 ft., and estimated 
t¢ cost about $70,000 Of this amount, approximately 
$40,000 will be spent for compresses and operating machin- 
ery George Finberg is president and general manager. 


The Gasow-Howard Motor Co., Beaumont, Tex., has plans 
under way for the erection of a one-story service building, 
with machine and repair shop, 100 x 100 ft estimated to 
cost about $40,000 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Forney, Tex (, W. Bulger & 
Son, Dallas, Tex architect will soon award a general 
contract for construction 


The Stickle Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex., has plans under 
way for the construction of 10 buildings, including saw 
mill, planing mill, machine shop, power house and other 


structures, estimated to cost about $350,000, including ma- 
chinery \ logging railroad will also be built 


The Dampf & Morgan Co., Woodville, Miss., has acquired 
the former plant of the Woodville Oil Mill, will be re- 
modeled and improved for a paper mill Considerable dry- 
ing machinery will be installed, in addition to general 
equipment 

The United States-Mexican Oil Corporation, Texas City 
Tex., will build a new power plant and electrically-operated 
pumping station in connection with its new terminal. A 
tankage department will be installed, with first unit com- 
prising three 55,000-bbl. steel tanks. 

An electrically-operated pumping plant with daily ca- 
pacity of 100,000 gal., will be installed at the waterworks, 
Durant, Miss., in connection with extensions and improve- 
ments estimated to cost $80,000. Bids will be opened early 
in June. M. L. Culley, Jackson, Miss., is engineer. 


The Automobile Mechanics School, New Orleans, is 
planning to rebuild its shops, operated under the direction 
of the Loyola University, destroyed by fire recently, with 
loss estimated at about $40,000. KE. A. Cummings is presi- 
dent. 


The Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 16. 
The Western Die-Casting Co., 2927 Newberry Street, 
Berkeley, Cal., manufacturer of carburetors and kindred 
products, is planning the erection of a new factory at Vallejo, 
Cal., estimated to cost close to $50,000. 


The Security Cold Storage Co., San Jose, Cal., has com- 
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sm 
pleted plans for the erection of a new ice and ref; oa 
plant at 850 North First Street. ; 
The Public Service Commission, 602 Public Servi 
ing, Los Angeles, is having plans prepared for a n 
house, 50 x 70 ft., estimated to cost about $90,000 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, is negotia 
the Richmond Industrial Commission, Richmond, Ca! 
to a site fronting on the line of Sante Fe Railwa 
erection of a new assembling plant. Local headqu 
the company are at Bush and Van Ness str 
Francisco. 

The Board of Education, Fullerton, Cal., has pla: 
way for a one-story power house at the union hig 
10 x 112 ft., estimated to cost about $100,000, includ 
ment. Carleton M. Winslow, 1134 Van Nuys Build 
Angeles, is architect. 

The Mission Co., 743 North Main Street, Los Ang 
install a number of new tools at its machine shop 


The Hanford Ice Co., Hanford, Cal., will comms 
immediate erection of a new ice-manufacturing p 
daily capacity of about 65 tons, estimated to cost 
$80,000, including machinery. George C. Aydelott 
dent. 


The Brumfield Electric Sign Co., 18 Seventh St 
Francisco, manufacturer of outdoor electric signs, is } 
the erection of a new two-story factory. 

The Luning Mineral Products Co., Richmond, C 
facturer of mineral pigments, is planning the erec 
addition to its plant on Twenty-first Street to m 
double the present capacity. It is estimated to co 
$50,000. 


The Westgate Metal Products Co., Oakland, Cal 
organized with a capital of $2,500,000, is planning 
establishment of a plant to manufacture iron and 
ings, tools and kindred products. The company is he 
B. I. Marshall and A. T. Burch, 78 El Camino Street 

The Consumers Ice & Cold Storage Co.. Eight! 
streets, Sacramento, Cal., has plans under way for ret 
the portion of its plant recently destroyed by fire, wit! 
estimated at $50,000. The new work, including equ 
will cost approximately a like amount. The W. C. |] 
Co., 311 California Street, San Francisco, is engineer 

A vocational department will be installed in the new hig 
school to be erected by the Santa Rosa High School d 
Santa Rosa, Cal., estimated to cost about $300,000. 


Louis R. Lurie, San Francisco, Cal., has had plans pre 


pared for a one-story machine shop on South Folsom St: 
to cost about $20,000. S. Heiman, 57 Post Street, is ar 


The Orient Rubber Co., Beverly Park, Wash 
organized with a capital of $500,000, is completing 
works to manufacture automobile tires and othe: 


goods. It is headed by H. H. Hazeltin and J. H. Bra 

The Emory Lumber & Fuel Co., Hood River, 0 
plans nearing completion for a new two-story pla! 
and box manufacturing factory estimated to cost $50,( 
equipment. 

The Astoria-Warrenton Mill Co., Warrenton, Ore 
ning to rebuild its planing mill and lumber plant 
destroyed by fire. It is headed by H. F. Prael and W 
Lynes. 

The City Council, Seattle, Wash., has arranged for 
issue of $350,000 for its municipal light and power 
department, a portion of the proceeds to be used for 
sions and improvements. 


The Central South 


Sr. Louis, Ma 


The Kansas Gas & Electric Co., 233 South Main 5 
Wichita, Kan., will build a new one-story machine s! 
Third and Kelly streets. 

The United Railway Co., Thirty-ninth and Park streets 
St. Louis, will commence the immediate erection of 4 ne’ 
two-story car repair shop, with car storage and offi 
partments at Taylor Street and Broadway, to cost about 
$100,000. 


The Common Council, Rush Springs, Okla., has call 
special election, May 29, to vote bonds for $50,000 
municipal electric plant and system. H. G. Olmsted & 
Tradesmen’s National Bank Building, Oklahoma City 
are engineers. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway © 
Nashville, Tenn., has preliminary plans under way for ne¥ 
works for the reclaiming of rails and other equipment 
A complete rail-clipping department will be installed The 
initial plant is estimated to cost about $35,000. 


The Massey-Harris Harvester Co., Batavia, N. 


i 


y and 


a 


its affiliated organization, the Massey-Harris Co. of Cana¢ 
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erfecting plans for new works at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
e production of wood stock for handle manufacture, 
, cost about $250,000, including machinery. A private 

railroad will be built from Pine Bluff to Humphrey, 
with shops for the repair of rolling stock. 


H. L. Judd Co., 87 Chambers Street, New York, 
turer of hardware specialties, metal curtain poles, 
planning for additions to its works at East Chat- 

Tenn., comprising three one-story buildings, 
to cost in of $50,000. L. G. Clark 


esti- 
excess is local 
Mid-West Utilities Co., Tulsa, Okla., is taking bids 
eneral contract for a three-story and basement steam- 
d electric generating plant, 100 x 155 ft., estimated 
ipproximately $500,000, including machinery. Head- 
are at 72 West Adams Street, Chicago Sargent 
iv, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago, are engineers in 
Royal D. Salisbury Co., 233 Broadway, New York, 
is at the head of a project for the construction of 
roelectric generating plant on the Grand River, 
gee, Okla., with initial capacity of about 
D. Salisbury is president. 


near 
135,000 hp 


tors, controlling devices, and other mechanical equlp- 


will be installed in the three-story and basement 
g plant to be erected by the Hutchinson News Co., 
inson, Kan., estimated to cost about $100,000. Bids 
isked in June. W. E. Hulse & Co., Hoke Building 
rchitects. 
Kentucky Steel & Wire Co., 809 Starks Building 
le, has plans under way for new one-story works 
x 250 ft., for the manufacture of barbed wire, wire 
etc., to include a galvanizing department. The 


was organized recently with a capital of $500,000 
Dillon is president and treasurer, and John R. Humph- 
e-president and manager. 
recently destroyed a building at the 
ver Oil & Refining Co., Topeka, Kan., 
about $45,000. 


plant of the 
with loss esti- 
Tennessee Central Railroad Co., 
pted an extension and 


Memphis, Tenn., 
improvement program to cost 
$2,000,000, including rails and road equipment, rolling 
op extensions and improvements, repairs of present 
ad locomotives, etc. 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., 
juired a portion of the Old 
ent at Nashville, Tenn., establish- 
f a new cement works to $1,200,000 
ber of existing buildings will be remodeled and new 


Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Hickory property of the 
and plans the 


cost close to 


rected. It is planned to develop a daily output of 
2000 bbl. John C. Vance is president. 
Pioneer Motor Co., McPherson, Kan., has com- 


plans for the erection of a one-story and basement 


building, with machine shop, 75 x 140 ft. Cc. W 
Salina, Kan., is architect. J. T. Gibson Is neaa. 
New Duane Coal Co., Hazard, Ky., recently or- 


with a capital of $100,000, is planning for the in- 
of electric and other equipment at its properties, 
hoisting apparatus, cars, etc A. S. Petrey is 
ty Commissioners, Oklahoma City, Okla have 
in ordinance providing for the electrification of all 


entering the city, effective Nov. 1. Among the 
ffected are the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, St. 


« San Francisco, Missouri, 
Rock Island & 


ters at St. 


Kansas & Texas, and the 
Pacific, all district 
Louis. 


maintaining 


“ennessee-Eastern Electric Co., 
commence the erection of a new electric power 
River, near Johnson City, with 
estimated to cost about $300,000, 
system. 


Johnson City, Tenn., 


the Watauga 
f about 4500 hp., 


transmission Headquarters are at 50 


+ 


eet, Boston. 


Canada 


achine tool business has not improved as rapidly 
expected, but is showing steady gains. The greater 
rders. booked, however, are for single machines, 
\utomotive industries furnishing most of the de- 
‘ther industrial lines are also improving, especially 
wood-working plants, and the call for equipment on 
ount is more active. Those who pfedicted a better 
for equipment during May than in April have 
n disappointed as sales so far this month have 
those of any former month this year. The small 
irket shows strength, with a steady demand for 
taps, reamers, etc. Prices continue unchanged, but 
is resorted to by some dealers and many concessions 
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are being made to secure additional business of a good 
volume. 
The work shop of the Northern Engineering Co., Fort 


William, Ont., was burned May 9 with a loss of $25,000. 
It will be rebuilt and some equipment will be required. 

F. S. Mallory, 165 Bay Street, Toronto, is preparing plans 
for a garage to cost $50,000 

The city of Toronto, A. Maguire, mayor, is receiving bids 
for a 4,000,000 Imperial gal. centrifugal pump for installation 
at Island pumping station. 

The Canada Crushed Stone Corporation, Dundas, 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire with a 
of $350.000, will rebuild as soon as possible. 

The Town Council, Oakville, Ont., contemplates installing 
an auxiliary gasoline engine and pump at a cost of $32,000 
Chipman & Powers, Mail Building, Toronto, are engineers. 


Ont., 


loss 


The Town Council, Port Credit, Ont., is having plans 
prepared for a waterworks system, to include pumping 
station, filter beds, concrete reservoir, ete Gore, Nasmith 
& Storrie, Confederation. Life Building, Toronto, are 


engineers. 
The Fraser Co., 
which 


Ltd., Baker Brook, N. B., will rebuild its 
shingle was recently burned with a 
$150,000 No equipment has so far been purchased 

Melville J Miller, architect, 364 Dorchester Street 
Montreal, has prepared plans for the construction of a 
rolling mill for the E. F. Phillips Electrical Works, DeGaspe 
Street, Montreal, to be erected at Brockville, Ont 

The St. Maurice Paper Co., Cap de la Madeleine, Que 
contemplates extensions to its mill to cost $2,000,000. I. A 
McSweeney is purchasing agent and G. Slater, architect 

M. Baribeau, care of J. A. Roy, Cap de la Madeleine 
Que., is arranging for the erection of a factory to manu- 
facture aluminum products. 

The woodworking factory owned by McCall Brothers, Fort 
William, Ont., was destroyed by fire with a loss of $70,000 
It will be rebuilt immediately 


mill loss of 


IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


of Steel Has Attracted 


Country-Wide Attention 


Buoyancy Securities 


The buoyancy of steel 


past week 


attracted country-wide 


Speculative buying based on merger 


shares 
attention the 


talk was largely responsible for the wide fluctuations in 
certain issues, but the buying of shares of the larger and 
more important producers appeared to be based on some 


than 
commodities as cotton, coal 


thing more ubstantial trend or 
leather, wool 
those industries 
collectively in general business the 
unemployment is noted, and an actual 
some branches of industries Railroads 
increasing tonnages, while oil and automobile 
experiencing a high degree of prosperity 
living is averaging slightly higher, taking the 
Commercial paper is cheaper and 
witnessed in many months, and banks are well 
with loanable funds It appears, therefore, that 
buying of important steel company shares is based on pros 
pects of improved plant earning power. 


The upward 
lead, silver, 
activity in 


rumors. 
such 
and 

directly 
country 


indicates 
and 


steel greater 
involved, 
over Less 
scarcity of help in 
are hauling 
manufacturers are 
The cost of 
country as a whole 
freer than 


supplied 


The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 


from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows 

Allis-Chalmers... 48 0% Inland Steel..... 55%- 56% 
Allis-Chal. pf.... 97% - 98 iG, MN vices 97%4-103 
Am. B. 8. & F... 60 = 61 Int. Har. pf. oo aa 
Am. B. 8. & F. pf. .. -106 Lackawanna St.. 77%- 81% 
Am. Can 4614- 48% Lima Loco ; .106%-110% 
Am. Can pf 104% -106 Midvale Steel 37 - 45% 
Am. Car & Fdy..159 -162 Nat.-Acme ... 18%- 18% 
Am. Car & F, pf.120 -120% Nat. En. & Stm 40%- 43% 
Am. Loco -113 -115% N. Y. Air Brake.. 75 - 76 
Am. Loco. pf... .115%-116 Nova Scotia Steel 29%- 34% 
Am. Radiator . 96 -103% Otis Steel -.+ 14%- 15% 
Am, Steel Fd 37%- 39 Otis Steel pf..... c. =e 
Am. Steel Fd. pf. 99 99% Pittsburgh St. pf. .. - 93% 
Bald. Loco 114%-118%4 Pressed Steel ... - 79 
Bald. Loco. pf... -110 Ry. Steel Svring. 100 %-100% 
Beth. Ste®l 7314- 77 Ry. St. Spring pf .. -111% 
Beth. St. Class B 76%- 80% Replogle Steel... 34 - 38% 
Beth. St. 8% pf..112 -112% Republic ........ 68%4- 76 
grier Hill arb 20%- 21% Republic pf. .... 89 - 93% 
oe. mem Weleus es 11 - 11% 0 ORE RS ee iS - 54 
Br. Em. Stl. 1 pf. 75 - 76 Stl. of Canada... 70 - 75 
Br. Em. Stl. 2 pf. 27%- 29 Superior Steel... 341%- 35% 
Cambria Steel ie 2 Oe Transue-Williams 42 - 44 
Chic. Pneu. Tool. 64% - 65 Un. Alloy Steel... 38 - 40% 
Colo. Fuel ...... 33%- 37 U. 8. Pipe....... 33%- 36% 
Crucible Stee} 70%- 76 U. S. Pipe pf.... 69%- 71 
Crucible Steel pf. 93 - 93% U.S ie deen 97 %- 
ON et Is ee U. 8. Steel pf.:..11 

Dom. Steel ..... ot» ee Vanadium -Steel.. 4 

Gen. Electric ...16214-165% 5 


Gt. No. Ore Cert. 40%- 41% 
Gulf States Steel 82%4- 86 


W’ house Air Br.. 


: 
Va. L, C. & Coke 55 

94 
West’house Elec. 61 
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C t Metal Pri 
i + On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 
) The following quotations are made by New York | Ona number of articles the base price only is given, 
City warehouses. it —s — to mune OT a , 
As there are many consumers whose requirements e wholesale prices at whicn large lots are sold 
; iatiaetiiee Dats ceneiik thal aneel sei by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
: are not sufficiently eavy to warrant their placing OFr- | siven in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots | part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. | “Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals.” 
v Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
. Bars: Per Lb BASE PRICE 
Refined irons bars, base NNOD vxeascaknc ahead 2.48c. tek Gees dest... oss covacacrcseus 16%c. to 17 ¢ 
Ri Swedish bars, base price .......-..++++++005 1.00c. High brass wire ...............0-.. 16%c. to 17%" 
; Soft steel bars, RUS i stecntit'ee Oia Sarwpeieeld rey CN ee ee 14%4c. to 14% 
: Hoops, base price .......+.+.+seseeseeeeeseess oon = nes tube, Gramed .......-0s0iecsees 23 c. to 23be, 
i NS PONE. cbs acs ane een sy oi Sa a 98¢. Brass tube, seamless ................ 18%4c. to 19. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees a Copper tube, seamless ............... 21%4c. to 21%. 
‘ 3 in. x % in. and larger, base ......... ae 3 ji 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x Copper Sheets 
« 4, in., I hae ag eens Ela Rie Con Geer a a ce 2.48c. Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 0Z., 19 %c. to 20%c¢ per 
; lb. base. 
‘, Merchant Steel Per Lb Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per Ib. adva os 
ne ‘oO led 
Tire, 1% x % én. and larger ............scce06 ~~ % : 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x \% in. and larger)... 2.80c. rin Plates 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger ................ 3.30c. Bright Tin Coke—14-20 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.25c. to 7.25c. Grade Grade ee Ms ae 
Open-hearth spring steel ................ 3.50c. to 6e. “Aa” ar 80 lb. - $6.05 $5.86 
Shafting and Screw Stock: ' nares . mae 90 Ib.. 6.15 0.90) 
ee RP err er errr reer yr cer 3.35¢. ae ay 100 lb... 6.25 6.00 
Benen, BUGS. ORE BOK sis oc os ice cia acne 3.85¢. IC. .$10.00 $8.50 IC.. 6.40 6.15 
Standard cast steel, base price ................ 12.00c. IX.. 11.50 10.00 IX. 5 tae 7.15 
eR NE 6.6 nadtaisac sean oh hianacieomaeien 17.00c. IXX.. 13.00 11.25 IXX.. 8.40 8.15 
ee | ee IXXX. . 14.25 12.50 IXXX, . 9.40 9.15 
IXXXX.. 16.00 14.00 IXXXX. .10.40 10.15 
° Tank Plates—Steel 
; ; 7 Terne Plates 
be Sie I oo oe ea ls lee is Coes 2.58c. 8-lb. coating, 14 x 20 
MOO Ds. 6 ia dikn edd cates dae scien Cee 
ne BS kav vsiced asin eeecked un a0 sch ap oe 7.25 
Blue Annealed Per LI ED, a: 6:b ce Waleld acs /s-cca ion 9b 4 wpe OOS alee 7.50 
4} . e Lr C 
e eri Od bles ee eee 8 48c. to 3.53c. Fife: GOOP BOCK civic dea decew wn be pe eeeeeeee 00 
ee 6 cece ys Bie ea Ap as 9 kina: 6 ese ee Tin 
e No. 14 10... eee eee eee ee, ‘renee sees Smet: SO See. BAG Og oon od si ca eosseaaieceeeeeene 33 6c 
No. 16 «1... sees eee, in nnees+ se Oe we Te... sa snn cases kena tke eeke pean 40c. to 44c 
ave Box Annealed—Black Copper 
aka } y Hl , 
sort Stee! Siaed Ghave Lake INGOt oe cece cece eee e cece eee ennreeees 15 ac 
* 5 ; : PPOCRIGIUGRE . k60e tie’ ie br eso stage eeeeemenr es 15 ¢. 
R., One Pas: Pipe Sheet, Casting 14% 
, Der Lb Per Lb RIE oan yn pox ales sinh Kee assem e 4. 
Nien 2S te 0 ook csc ex $.90c; to-4.16e, j= sas. ’ Spelter and Sheet Zinc - i 
. Nos. 22 and 24 ........3.95e. to 4.20c. 2 25e. W estern spelter + 4G ni hie Re kl ko ace 6tee. to Te. 
RE ey ae _...4.00c. to 4.25c. 440c, Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........... 9c. open 9%ae. 
SD IED ois bio iw a I 4.10c. to 4.35c. 4.50c. Lead and Solder* 
No. SO 2... ceccseecens 4.35c. to 4.60c.  j_..... rr 6c. to 6%. 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. BE OEE oo aac acs KC Aa Ie: bee 7 c. to Tie. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed ...........eeeeeees 23¢. 
Galvanized Per Lb PUG. 1 MORE ak cixiv ania ke eda bate 21%. 
: BO UE cain aise hea ae ee ee Oa Mike 4.20c. to 4.45c. Refined solder ........ 0+. sssseeeeeeeeeees 
e NO. 16 2... cee e rece ee eee nceneerevees 4.35¢. to 4.60c. *Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
- Seat), Tle AOE os, a ak Payee Ge ween wee 4.50c. to 4.75c. ing to composition. 
F ie Oe RN ORE es ccals ne euede ae eae 4.65e. to 4.90c. Babbitt Metal 
: Se TEE: aeecdeCseeesreindveteeennate -4.80c. to 5.05c. Best grade, per Ib. ........cec cece eee e ce eeee cues The. 
NO. 27 2. ccc cence cece eee erence cee 4.95¢. to 5.20c. Commercial grade, per Ib..............0+e0000 ees 35¢ 
NO. 28 20... cece esse cere eeeeeeeeeeee Dele, to 5.85e. Grade D, per Ib. ..........cceccceccccceececess 25e. 
a Serer rr eee ee re Toe ee 5.60c. to 5.85c. a saitliiaiiaies 
' Jo. 28 : ar, 36 in. wide, 20c. hi fs ‘ ' : nM. 
Ee ry ae ee ee RRS «ik cetretienermieese seer 64ec. to iC. 
oF 
° Welded Pipe Aluminum 
. Standard Steel Wrought Iron No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent i 
Black Galv. Black Galv pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb... .25c. to </¢ 
% in. Butt.. —56 —40 | &% in. Butt... —30 —1 Old Metals 
%4 in. Butt. e° - 61 —A7 1% in. Butt.. —32 —15 Prices are higher and business is good. Dealers 
1-3 in. Butt.. —63 —49 2 in. Lap.... —27 —10  pyyj ; j : 
; S : ea y ing prices are nominally as follows: 
3%-6 in. Lap. —60 —46 2%-6 in. Lap. —30 —15 ying P y Cents 
7-8 in. Lap... —56 —34 17-12 in. Lap.. —23 —7 | . Py150 
9-12 in. Lap.. —55 —33 Copper, heavy crucible .........+seeseeeeeerees ” 
Copper, heavy Wire .........eceseeeeeeeeere te 
Steel Wire Copper, light and bottoms .........-.++e+0089" . 08 
BASE PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. Brass, heavy 12:0 6006 Reba 680 0 6a ee eee eee eos 173 
s : c rr a re att 
SEO OOTP T 3.50c. to 3.75c. en i eorcocces parser’? See ae 8.95 
BRINE BOE nine stincccsssavecvanes 3.50c. to 3.75e. No LD ello “ an a ¢ ad le acta 54, nae 5.50 
Galvanized annealed ................. 4.25¢. to 4.50c. No 1 Le vd Fass Saeed ohana eee! ae 
| errr ere 4.00c. to 4.25c. Lead ERED AE CORPOR ION Canes °° ae 
Tinned soft Bessemer ................ 5.50c. to 5.75c. ORE, DOBVY corsesecsccess oe vue C4 eRe eaeee 3.00 
DE OD 3s «vii peeicnaaenen POE ee ere = 
*Regular extras for lighter gage. er ee ee Ee Se eee “ 


cu 1490 





